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The Case of Electric Brass Melting 


Production Experience at Detroit Plant of the Federal- 


Mogul Corporation—A Brief for the Electric 


Brass Furnace 


BY ROBERT JUNE* 


brass melting industry has changed the whole 

technique of one of the oldest industries known 
to mankind. From the wastefulness, uncertainty, 
danger and drudgery which once accompanied this 
process, today with the electric furnace we have econ- 
omy, scientific accuracy and safety. There is nothing 
complicated or mysterious about the modern electric 
furnace. Its operation is as simple as that of a grind- 
ing wheel or tumbling barrel. It is a-simple melting 


[ore introduction of the electric furnace into the 





*Of the Robert June Engineering Management Corpora- 
tion of Detroit. 


Battery of Three Electric 





machine—free from mechanical complications—and al- 
most automatic in action. 

The Federal-Mogul Corporation’s installation at 
Detroit, which consists of five type LF 200-250-lb. 
capacity, Detroit electric furnaces, is a most striking 
example of the efficiency of the modern electric fur- 
nace. This company manufactures bearings and bush- 
ings of red brass and bronze for the automobile trade. 
Each furnace is supplied with current through a 100- 
kva. Kuhlman transformer, with square D switches 
and Sangamo input recording and indicating meters 
used on the panel boards. 





Furnaces at Plant of Federal-Mogul Corporation, Detroit 
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372 THE IRON AGE 


The operation of the furnace is as follows: With 
the kilowatt hour meter reading zero the current is 
turned on, the furnace remaining in a stationary posi- 
tion until the meter reading is 10 kwhr., when by 
means of a reversing gear arrangement it is started 
rocking back and forth. This rocking action, which 
assures perfect mixing, eliminates rejections due to 
segregation of the metals. The furnace is kept oscil- 
lating until the metal reaches pouring temperature 
this temperature being determined by the heat input 
as indicated by the kilowatt-hour meter. The total 
elapsed time of run, including charging, melting and 
pouring, averages about 23 min. Repeated runs have 
been made with a net melting time of only 16 min. and 
a total time for charging, melting and pouring of only 
21 min. 

The weight of charges run is from 230 to 240 Ib., 
common practice being 18 or 19 heats in an 8-hr. work- 
ing day, although as high as 22 heats has been obtained. 
Coke fired furnaces on the same floor are capable of a 
maximum production of only five heats in an 8-hr. 
day. The quality of the metal from these furnaces 
while good is not as high as that from the electric 
furnaces, and the metallic losses are considerably 
greater. 

The compositions used are given below—any one of 
which can be changed after each heat if desired: 


Coppe per cent SO 85 85 SS 
Tin, per cent. 10 5 5 10 
Lead, per cent 7 10 A 9 " 
EAR DOP COE. vccevises 0 5 1 2 


The metal obtained possesses high ductility and 
density and is uniform in texture and appearance—the 
apparent condition being that the rapid melting in a 
reducing atmosphere produces highest quality castings 
—the more rapid the melting the better the metal, a 
fact thoroughly established by repeated tests. 

Life of the furnace linings at these high production 
rates is considerably longer than would be expected; 
1200 to 1400 heats seem to be a minimum lining life, 
with 2000 heats as a possible average. The electrode 
consumption is 3.7 lb. per ton melted and the power 
consumption averages 325 kwhr. per ton of melt. 

One of the biggest advantages this installation has 
produced is the elimination of the need of skilled 
melters. Anyone with the average normal intelligence 
can run one of these units and as a matter of fact, 
colored labor, intelligent but without previous experi- 
ence, is used in the operation of these furnaces. Thus 
labor problems are no longer encountered, skilled 
melters being a thing of the past. Smoke and dust 
are eliminated and the handling and storage of fuel 
obviated as well as that of ashes from the fuel. 

The experience of the Federal-Mogul Corporation 
with electric brass furnaces is being duplicated by 
other brass melters. Taking the electric furnace as a 
business proposition, we find that it possesses the 
following outstanding advantages: 


1. The chemical and physical qualities of the alloy are 
under complete control at all times 

2. They insure perfect castings, rejections being almost 
negligible, meaning 99 per cent of castings are accepted 

3. Metallic losses are less than 1 per cent as compared 


with 3 to § per cent in oil and coke fired furnaces 
4. No other type of furnace can approach the speed of 
production obtainable in this type of furnace 
The elimination of skilled melters, labor problems and 


labor turnover 

6. No handling of fuel and ashes, better working con- 
ditions due to absence of smoke and dust 

7. Barometric and temperature conditions do not affect 
the quality of the product or the rate of its production 

Ss. The life of the furnace lining is a maximum, as the 
surface is washed by metal twice a minute. Depending upon 
the size of the furnace the average lining performance is 
from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 Ib. of metal per lining 


9. The alloy to be melted can be changed after each heat, 
if desired, without decreasing efficiency of furnace perform- 


ance 


The modern electric furnace is built heavy for hard 
service and durability. There are no complicated re- 
fractory shapes employed. It is dependable in opera- 
tion. Its use cuts operating costs materially and solves 
labor problems. Through the use of the automatic 
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electrode regulators one man can readily handle several 
furnaces. 

Maximum economy in heat is effected by the rocking 
motion of the electric furnace. With the heat applied 
in the center of the furnace there is uniform heat appli- 
sation to the entire charge; not only to the upper and 
lower layers, but to the bottom and the sides, as a 
result of contact with the refractories which have just 
been directly exposed to the heat of the arc. Since 
the metal is continually in motion, every particle is 
at some time directly subject to the heat of the elec- 
trode. This insures uniform temperature throughout 
the charge, while permitting of extremely rapid melt- 
ing and superheating. 

The highest lining temperature in the furnace need 
only be about 100 deg. above the pouring temperature, 
thus preserving the life of the refractory. The brass 
melter gets out of the electric furnace exactly what 
he puts into it. The rocking action eliminates rejec- 
tions due to segregation of the metals. Even lead 
alloys of 30 per cent are found to be uniform within the 
range of average laboratory accuracy. Unusually close 
control of the various components of the alloys is 
possible, thus assuring castings which conform to 
given specifications, both physical and chemical, with 
minimum variations. 

Free oxygen being absorbed by the are, there is a 
neutral or slightly reducing atmosphere in the furnace. 
Yellow brass scrap or ingots can be melted with a net 
metallic loss of less than 1 per cent in the electric 
furnace. Red brass scrap can be melted with losses 
not exceeding % to % per cent. Even with yellow 
oily turnings the net meta'lic loss will be 3 per cent 
or under, depending upon the weight of foreign matter. 
The economies effected by the electric furnace will, 
in the average case, exceed $10 a ton on the cost of 
melting. 





Oil Transformer with Nitrogen Cushion 


A new kind of transformer which eliminates all 
danger from explosions in power houses has been de- 
veloped by W. M. Dann and Dr. D. R. Kellogg, en- 
gineers of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. The 
new type is known as the “inertaire transformer,” and 
is unique in design in that it has a cushion of nitro- 
gen instead of air in the space above the oil surface. 
The body of nitrogen is automatically created and 
maintained by the natural “breathing” of the trans- 
former oil. The purpose of this feature is to secure 
the benefits that are derived from the contact of an 
inert and protective gas, having no oxygen content, 
with the oil. 

Oxidation of the oil is prevented; moisture is ex- 
cluded from the oil; risk of fire or explosion of in- 
flammable gas above the oil surface is eliminated and 
a useful cushion of compressible gas above the oil 
surface is maintained which is found remarkably effec- 
tive in case of a sudden increase of pressure, due to an 
internal breakdown of the transformer. 

Oil expands and contracts according to temperature 
and this expanding and contracting causes what is 
known as “breathing.” When the oil in a container 
expands it forces some air out and similarly when the 
oil contracts air is drawn into the container. The air 
as it is drawn into this transformer is made to pass 
through a quantity of deoxygenating and dehydrating 
chemicals. In the passage through these chemicals the 
oxygen content and whatever moisture is present in the 
air are absorbed and dry nitrogen is drawn into the 
gas space. 


Contracts have been taken by the Bath Iron Works, 
Ltd., Bath, Me., for the construction of the largest units 
in pulp machinery for the Iroquois Pulp & Paper Co., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Each unit weighs 95,000 Ib. 
The company also is turning out massive caustic soda 
decanting apparatus for a North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
plant; a special type of boiler drums for the American 
Locomotive Co., Schenectady; 10,000 steel tanks for 
the Rockland & Rockport Co., Rockport, Me.; as well 
as various kinds of ship work. 
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Annealing Is Done in Pots and Tubes, Depending Upon Whether the Steel Is Coiled or in Straight Pieces. Furnace 
is car type, gas-fired and 8 ft. wide by 18 ft. deep; car forms hearth and height to roof is 8 ft. 





New Producer in Field of Cold-Finished Steels 


Plant of Anchor Drawn Steel Co, Specializing 
in High-Speed Drill Rods and Require- 
ments of Machinery Builders 


HE plant of the Anchor Drawn Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 

at Latrobe, Pa., ground for which was broken last 
February, was completed about a month ago and soon 
afterward placed in operation. This company, the 
latest entrant into the field of cold-finished steels, will 
confine its production to the higher grades of cold- 
drawn steel, specializing in high speed drill rods and 
the requirements of machine tool builders. Initial 
capacity is about 100 tons a month. 

The company plans particularly to produce steel to 
exact size of any specification of tool manufacturers, 
and the management believes that it is in a compara- 
tively unexploited field in offering a product in which 
the consumer is saved the expense of machining. Other 
uses for the steel of the sizes and analyses made at 
this plant include pipe-threading dies, small files, taps, 
medical and surgical instruments, small shafting and 
typewriter, adding machine and cash register parts. 
Sources of raw steel supply are numerous in the Pitts- 
burgh district; its requirements run entirely to high- 
carbon and alloy steels and in Latrobe is a large maker 
of such steels. 

The plant, which is located at the eastern end of 
Latrobe, on the main line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, a spur of which serves the plant, is on a seven- 
acre tract and, present buildings occupying only a 
small part of the land, there is ample space for such 
further additions as the business of the company may 
demand. Producing polished steel, the primary thought 
in the construction of the main building was the preven- 
tion of rust. The building therefore had to be weather- 
proof and one which could be easily heated wh 
weather conditions were conducive to the formation 
moisture. This was the reason for the separation 
the cleaning department from the finishing depa:t- 
ment; so that fumes from the former cannot enter the 
latter. 

The main building is one story, with monitor type 
roof, of brick and steel construction, and is 80 ft. wide 


and 230 ft. long. Steel sashes of unusual length dlong 
the side walls and in the monitor provide the lighting 
and ventilation that not only are necessary in a plant 
of this sort, but distinguish present day construction 
from that of former periods. This building houses 
beside the facilities for preparing the steel for market 
the company’s office, a very complete metallurgical 
laboratory for the control of the product to the specifi- 
cations of the consumer and a tool department in which 
are made the dies required by the company. 

The cleaning department is housed in a building 
of 1% stories, also of brick and steel construction, with 
monitor type roof and the same attention to light and 
ventilation that was given the main building. It joins 
the main building, but there is the separation created 
by the brick wall of the main building, and the passage 
between the two units is closed by a sliding door of 
heavy construction that is metal covered. This building, 
60 ft. wide and 120 ft. long, contains the annealing 
furnaces, the lead annealing pots and the pickling de- 
partment. 

Steel received at the southerly side of the plant, 
along which runs the spur track of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, is first inspected and weighed. It is then 
annealed and pickled, after which it is conveyed to the 
“baker,” a large gas fired furnace, this treatment being 
given to relieve any brittleness set up in the steel by 
pickling and also to dry the steel and the lime coating. 
Pointing preparatory to drawing is done on a swaging 
machine. Steel of the smaller diameters is drawn over 
drums, while the larger bar stock goes to the draw 
bench. The final steps in the operation are the straight- 
ening, grinding and polishing of the steel, which then 
is slushed in heated oil as a rust preventive. 

Equipment mainly is of standard type, but the an- 
nealing furnaces and the lead annealing pots are 
equipped with potentiometers. To make certain a per- 
fect product and one that will measure as closely to 
specifications as is physically and mechanically pos- 
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In the Pickling Department, Vats Are Served by a Jib Crane. Vats in foreground are used for pickling 


coiled 


steel: those in the background for straight.lengths. 


sible, inspection of the steel is continuous throughout 
the entire process and metallurgical control is exercised 
through a laboratory containing modern devices for 
chemical and physical tests. 

The Anchor Drawn Steel Co. was organized last 
October by Pittsburgh men, who have had long con- 


Lack of Normal Vision in Automobile Plants 


More than one-half of the workers employed in the 
manufacture of motor cars lack normal vision, accord- 
ing to an investigation by the Eye Sight Conservation 
Council of America. 

Tests carried out by the Buick Motor Co., Flint, 
Mich., in cooperation with the council are said to show 
that 56 per cent of the company’s new employees have 
defective eyesight, the eyes of all having been examined 
when application for employment was made. In a 
report of the council, just issued it is stated that: 
“The results of eyesight tests of the 3513 applicants 
for employment with the Buick company may be con- 
sidered as a representative standard of measurement, 
not only for the entire automobile industry, but for the 
millions of persons engaged in other industrial pur- 
suits in the United States. The persons examined in 
the Flint plant came from many different types of 
occupations seeking employment in the great variety of 
jobs to be had in a large plant manufacturing a highly 
complicated product.” 

“The proportion of defective visions found by the 
Buick company,” the council’s report declares, “closely 
approximates that generally found among any group 
of workers, when similar tests are made. This pro- 
portion is based upon the results of very simple tests. 
More careful examinations of other groups of em- 
ployees of both industrial plants and commercial es- 
tablishments show that fully 66 per cent have defective 
eyes.” 

The eyesight conservation work of the Buick com- 
pany includes the prevention of eye accidents, the num- 
ber of which has been greatly reduced since 1921, when 
the goggle campaign was started. Proper lighting is 
an essential factor of the Buick system of conservation, 


nection with the steel industry. Dean R. Wilson is 
president of the company, and associated with him in 
its management are W. W. Noble as vice-president in 
charge of sales, G. W. Morrison as vice-president in 
charge of the operating division and Felix Kremp as 
metallurgist. 


95 per cent of the work in the plant being done under 
artificial illumination. Measurements are made in the 
various departments to determine whether the proper 
amount and distribution of light is provided. 


New Bureau of Standards Standard Samples 


A new standard sample of high carbon ferrochrome 
which will be known as No. 64 and a renewal of No. 8¢ 
of Bessemer 0.1 per cent carbon steel are now ready 
for distribution with provisional certificates. Sample 
No. 64 contains chromium 67.95, iron 24.08, carbon 5.10, 
manganese 0.22, phosphorus 0.016, sulphur 0.07, silicon 
2.05 per cent and small amounts of copper, nickel, vana- 
dium, titanium and aluminum. Sample No. 8¢ contains 
carbon 0.084, manganese 0.433, phosphorus 0.105, sul- 
phur 0.092, silicon 0.025 per cent, and small amounts 
of copper, nickel, chromium, vanadium, molybdenum 
and arsenic. The price of sample No. 64 is $3 per 100 
grams and of No. 8c $2 per 150 grams, prepaid or par- 
cel post, c.o.d. 


The Griffin Process in Europe 


P. H. Griffin, of the Griffin Chilled Steel & Iron Co., 
27 William Street, New York, is now abroad in connec- 
tion with the restarting of operations in England and 
France in the production of “chilled steel” and “special 
charcoal iron” by methods which he has developed. Pre- 
vious to the war several plants in Europe manufactured 
chilled car wheels of special metal under the Griffin 
process and there was a considerable use on French 
State Railways of wheels manufactured at the French 
Griffin works at Gorey. In the production of “chilled 
steel,” it is stated that scrap is employed and the opera- 
tion is carried on in a modified cupola furnace. 
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MANGANESE IN 1923 


Domestic Ore Output Small—Importations Less 


Than in 1922 


More manganese ore was shipped from mines in the 
United States in 1923 than in 1922, according to the 
final figures given out by the U. S. Geological Survey. 
Although the shipments increased more than two and 
one-third times, or from 13,404 gross tons in 1922 to 
31,500 gross tons in 1923, they were smaller than was 
expected under the tariff on manganese ore which went 
into effect Sept. 22, 1922. 

The imports in 1923 were the smallest since 1911 
and were less than half those in 1918 when the domestic 
production was nearly 10 times as great as in 1923. 
Consequently domestic production, plus imports in 1923, 
was 238,000 tons, or less than one-third of the produc- 
tion plus imports in 1918, or 797,000 tons. These fig- 
ures, however, do not indicate a decrease in the require- 
ments for manganese in 1928. Most of the manganese 
ore consumed in the United States is employed in mak- 
ing ferromanganese and spiegeleisen and the steel pro- 


ADVOCATES STORING COAL 





Ordering Equal Monthly Amounts Will Lower 
Prices—Present Coal Buying Practices 
Criticized 


That savings, estimated at hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually, would result from a definite storage 
policy, is a point stressed in the report of the coal 
storage committee of the American Engineering Coun- 
cil. The “spot purchaser” as a factor inciting to buying 
hysteria is also discussed in the report and the ordeal 
of the public during a complete coal year, which by 
custom begins April 1, is described. 

“In March,” it is said, “the producer becomes accom- 
modating and quite anxious to ship every ton the pur- 
chaser will accept. At the same time he portrays 
vividly the advantages of immediately signing up a 
contract for the next year’s business. 

“The purchaser has become reluctant to purchase, 
and the negotiations frequently advance well into April 
before a contract is closed. Generally this contract is 
flexible and limits shipments to small amounts for the 
first few months, increasing as winter approaches. 
Frequently he refuses to purchase by contract, volun- 
tarily electing to purchase his fuel on the open market. 

“Mines and railroads work at less than average 
demand until August. In October the demand is above 
the average by some four or five million tons, rail- 
roads are working nearer capacity and deliveries begin 
to slow up a little. The contract customer or purchaser 
becomes uneasy and asks rapid delivery. 


Purchaser of Spot Coal Plays the Market 


“Another element now enters into the situation, i.e., 
the customer who buys “spot” coal on the open market. 
This type of purchaser “plays the market” and his 
delight is to find “distress” coal and acquire it at a 
price ruinous to the producer. 

“The increasing demands of the contract customer 
restrict the supply of “free” coal; the producer accord- 
ingly becomes less willing to sell at sacrifice prices; 
the prices advance; the spot purchaser begins to worry 
about his supply, raises his bid; other spot buyers do 
the same and any little untoward movement starts all 
of them in an hysterical orgy of buying. 

“Orders are pyramided; producers order railroad 
cars on the basis of these orders to a number greatly 
in excess of railroad capacity or actual consumption; 
cars are allotted on a percentage basis and we have all 
the symptoms of an apparent coal shortage though 
meanwhile production is greatly in excess of consump- 
tion. 

“Prices have advanced to such a point as to make 
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duced in 1923, except the production in 1917, was the 
highest ever recorded. Large stocks of manganese ore 
were accumulated in the United States prior to Sept. 
22, 1922, when the tariff went into effect and the large 
imports of ferromanganese in 1922 and 1923 made pos- 
sible the heavy production of steel with so low a total 
domestic production plus imports, of manganese ore 
in 1923. 

Montana produced the largest quantities of high- 
grade manganese ore, or 21,916 tons, which is more 
than twice the production of all the other States put 
together. Arkansas came second with 3768 tons, and 
Colorado and Georgia shipped 3870 tons in 1923 after 
having been completely unproductive in 1922. 

Total imports for 1923 are returned as 206,048 tons 
as compared with 374,451 tons in 1922. Last year Brazil 
was credited with the largest amount, or 88,036, with 
West Africa second at 27,965 tons and India third at 
25,568 tons. Russia sent last year 11,670 tons and Cuba 
9062 tons, with other countries such as Argentina, Chile, 
Panama and a few others contributing less than 1000 
tons each. Turkey in Asia and Turkey in Europe which 
mined what used to be Russian ore are credited with 
41,144 tons. 


profitable operations which cannot produce coal com- 
mercially under normal conditions. Many small high- 
cost mines begin operating, some haul coal many miles 
by wagon to the railroad whose energies are now 
greatly dissipated through being compelled to give 
these small shippers car and locomotive service, thus 
prolonging the apparent shortage and making it more 
nearly an actual shortage in fact. 

“New mines are opened to take advantage of the 
price flurry; competition becomes keen for labor; the 
small operator overbids the established operator in the 
matter of wages, which he can readily do for the old 
operator is selling his coal under contract prices predi- 
cated on then existing wage scales. 

“Irresponsible brokers flock to the scene and there 
is no apparent limit to prices paid until the purciiaser 
discovers that all through this period their stocks of 
coal have gradually been increasing. Prices drop as 
quickly as they advanced; there is a great scurrying 
for cover among the brokers and the industry goes 
through the throes of readjustment to conditions. 


Too Many Mines Developed 


“Too many new mines have been developed—hence, 
over-development. Men have been attracted to the in- 
dustry by the wages and so we have too many miners. 
After the price flurry and excess demand, enough of 
the new mines remain to absorb much of the market 
before enjoyed by a smaller number of mines so there 
is a smaller market for the product of each mine, which 
in turn means a fewer number of days’ operation and 
less opportunity to earn. 

“This again is reflected in demands for higher wage 
rates. The vicious circle is not complete until the 
higher wage rates have in turn increased the cost per 
ton of coal, all these results being attributable to the 
desire of the purchaser to buy coal in any quantities 
he sees fit, when he wants it, instead of spreading his 
purchases in equal monthly amounts over the year. 

“Were the coal purchaser, who buys in carload lots, 
to order equal monthly amounts of coal throughout the 
year there would be no price flurries—except in event 
of strikes. Production would soon be on a truly com- 
petitive basis and prices would reach a lower level. 
Inefficient high cost operations would automatically re- 
move themselves.” 


The first National Motor Transportation Show in the 
history of the industry will be held in Chicago, Oct. 21 
to 27, at the American Exposition Palace on Lake Shore 
Drive, a building recently completed at a cost of $10,- 
000,000. The show is to be held under the auspices of 
the Motor Truck Industries, Inc., an association of 
truck manufacturers of the country, with headquarters 
in the Capitol Building, 120 Madison Avenue, Detroit. 
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JULY STEEL OUTPUT 


Yearly Rate Down to About 22,400,000 Tons— 
Daily Rate Off About 12.5 Per Cent 


Still another sharp decline in the steel ingot output 
took place in July. The daily rate last month was 71,- 
901 tons as compared with 82,259 tons in June—a de- 
crease of 10,358 tons or about 12.5 per cent. The con- 
traction in June was 15,084 tons per day, the decline in 
May was 30,870 tons per day, while in April when the 
recession started the decrease was 32,862 tons per day. 
The July rate is the smallest since December, 1921, 
when the daily rate was 62,707 tons. 

The statistics of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute show that the July output of the companies which 
made 94.84 per cent of the country’s total in 1923 was 
1,772,954 tons. Thus, assuming that the 5.16 per cent 
not reporting produced at the same rate, a total July 
output is indicated of 1,869,416 tons. The equivalent 
annual rate is about 22,400,000 tons, or about 41.5 per 
cent of capacity. 

The table gives the production by months of the 
different kinds of steel, together with the estimated 
daily rate for all companies. The total calculated pro- 
duction for monthly and daily outputs has been revised 
in the light of the final figures for 1923. 


Electric Hammer Drill Equipped with 
Universal Motor 


An electric hammer drill known as the Little Giant 
and intended for use in the light chipping of metals 
and the drilling of concrete and soft stone, has been 
placed on the market by the Chicago Pneumatic Too] 
Co., 6 East Forty-fourth Street, New York The tool 
is equipped with a universal motor, operating inter- 
changeably on direct or alternating current. It is 
merely necessary to have the motor wound for the cor 
rect line voltage on which it is intended to operate. 

The hammer blow delivered on the drill steel or 
chisel is the result of energy stored up by a rapidly 
moving piston which is mechanically free from the 
impelling force. The connection between the piston and 
the driving mechanism is by means of air which, when 
the blow is delivered, restores energy to the piston 
through the expansion of the air which formed a cushion 
at the end of the up stroke. It is emphasized that 
there is no tendency for the electric wires or connec- 
tions to be crystallized because of incessant jarring. 

The tool is well balanced and when held loosely in 





Hammer Drill for Light Chipping of Metals and 


Drilling of Concrete. The length is 17% in. and the 
weight 21 Ib. 


the hand the center of gravity lies within the barrel 
of the tool and the operator’s hand, causing the tool to 
hang vertically. A trigger switch is located in the 
handle for the control of the electric current, release 
of the switch opening the circuit. The switch is located 
inside of the handle, as shown, so that the motor cannot 
be started accidentally by a blow from the outside. A 
terminal block for the cable permits of cable replace- 
ments without disturbing other connections, and adjust- 
able brush rigging permits of shifting brushes. A 
sheet steel fan provides adequate ventilation of the 
motor. The bearings are of the ball type, and provision 
has been made for the lubrication of all revolving and 
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Monthly Production of Steel Ingots, Reported by Comanntes 
Which Made 94.84 Per Cent of the Steel Ingots in 1 


(Gross Tors) Abprox. 


daily 
Calculated produc- 
monthly pro-_ tion 


Open- All duction all com- 
Months, 1924 hearth Bessemer other companies panies 

January ..... 2,766,534 667,032 12,577 3,633,639 134,579 
February .... 2,902,641 695,905 14,085 3,809,185 152,367 
SEE: a's scne a 3,249,783 706,801 15,260 4,187,942 161,075 
April ........ 2,575,788 573,381 12,356 3,333,535 128,213 
: -cGasee nee 2°060, 896 425,099 6,648 2,628,261 97,343 
ee xine ioe 1,637,660 310,070 2,622 2,056,466 82,259 
July ......... 1,525,912 241,880 5,162 1,869,416 71,901 








7 Months...16,719,214 3,620,168 68,710 21,518,444 118,233 


1923 
January ..... 2,906,892 








270 9,467 38,841,095 142,263 


728 

728 
February . 2,613,564 669,903 10,797 ,471,843 144,660 
Marek ..s6s% 3,046,309 799,525 12,841 66,680 150,618 
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May ......... 3,136,558 847,418 16,719 16,355 156,161 
June ........ 2,821,239 737,845 15,483 et 144,894 
GUY wesccncec 2,658,449 680,884 11,496 31,45 141,258 
7 Months. 20,157,590 5,236,330 90,736 26,858,423 148,389 
PMO a 008 2,796,370 701,059 9,326 3,695,788 136,881 
September 2,562,771 613,709 8,602 3,356,776 134,271 
October 2,735,513 649,452 9,163 3,577,091 132.485 
November 2,348,361 616,335 9,309 3,134,321 120,551 
December 2,135,898 570,004 10,912 2,863,266 114,531 
| ee .32, 736,503 8,386, 889 138, 048 43,485,665 139,825 


The decline in the July daily rate of about 12.5 per 
cent compares with one of about 14.75 per cent in the 
pig iron production for July. 


reciprocating parts. Gears and other moving parts 
subject to wear are hardened. 

The capacity in soft stone or concrete is 1 in. and 
the number of blows per minute 1450. The length is 
17% in. and the weight 21 lb. net. The energy con- 
sumed in watts is 310. The equipment includes 10 ft. 
of cable with fused Edison connector, two drill steels 
with holders and rotary wrench, or two flat chisels. 


To Discuss Measurement of Personnel 
Activities 

A conference to discuss measurement of personnel 
activities will be held at Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 19 
and 20. The program will include ‘papers on “The 
Cost of Personnel Activities,’ prepared under the 
auspices of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
and “Methods of Measuring the Effectiveness of Spe- 
cific Personnel Activities,” by Dr. W. W. Charters of 
the University of Pittsburgh. This study is a part of 
the American Management Association Research Pro- 
gram and covers methods used in industry, banks, in- 
surance companies, department stores and other busi- 
ness organizations. 


Portland Cement in July 


Production of Portland cement is reported by the 
United States Geological Survey to have been 14,029,000 
bbl. in July, the largest total for any month in our 
history. This displaces the high record of 13,777,000 
bbl. made in May. For the seven months to date, 1924 
production aggregates 80,816,000 bbl., against 75,351,- 
000 bbl. last year, and constitutes a new high record. 

Shipments in July also made a new record, at 16,- 
614,000 bbl., displacing the previous record made in 
June, 15,036,000 bbl., and indicating the great activity 
continuing in building construction. Shipments for the 
seven months aggregated 79,110,000 bbl., another rec- 
ord, comparing with 76,274,000 bbl. last year. Stocks 
at end of July were 12,318,000 bbl., compared with 


14,903,000 on June 30, and the lowest ‘since Dec. 31, 
1923. 


An open competitive examination for junior metal- 
lurgist will be held throughout the country on Sept. 3 
to fill vacancies in the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
the Interior, for duty at Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
Tucson, Ariz. Information and application blanks may 
be obtained from the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington. 
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ELECTRIC FURNACE ANNEALING 


Analysis of Costs for “Fuel” and Labor—Im.- 
proved Quality of Product and Better 
Working Conditions 


BY A. I. NUTTING* 


N 1922 we installed a small electric furnace for heat 

treating dies. This proved to be so satisfactory that 
we soon began to consider the purchase of an electric 
furnace for annealing, or relieving the strains in brass 
and steel shells, between drawing operations. 

At this time our method was to anneal in gas fur- 
nace. A man had to stand over this furnace constantly 
to keep the temperature from getting too hot and burn- 
ing our work, or from getting too cold and resulting 
in a poor anneal, with a subsequent loss of a large 
number of pieces in the next drawing operation. In 
spite of this constant attention our work was badly 
pitted, scaled and unevenly heated. On parts that had 





Boxes of Brass Parts into Electric 


Annealing Furnace 


Handling Small 


to be nickel plated this pitting increased the cost of 
plating. Due to uneven temperatures in the furnace 
chamber itself, it was necessary to withdraw the an- 
nealing pans and change ends to get by with our work, 
and also on account of this uneven temperature only a 
small charge could be loaded at one time. 

Moreover, our gas furnace was an expensive piece 
of shop equipment from an operating standpoint. City 
gas cost us $1.30 per 1000 cu. ft. and, due to need of 
frequent relining, the upkeep was high. Electricity 
would cost us 3c. per kwhr. It was not the idea of re- 
ducing our operating cost that led us to consider the 
electric furnace, but that we expected to improve our 
product. We did, however, reduce our production costs 
as well. 

Electricity vs. Oil or Gas 


We investigated gas and oil fuel furnaces as well as 
electric furnaces, with the idea of installing the best 
furnace that had been developed. Comparing the three 
types of furnaces on a price basis, with all necessary 
auxiliaries, such as motor-driven blowers, etc., and with 
automatic temperature control equipment, the electric 
furnace was slightly higher in price. To offset this, it 
seemed to us to offer many advantages not possible to 
obtain in a gas or oil-fired furnace. The things that 


*General manager Nutting Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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especially appealed to us were the great improvement 
in working conditions, due to the absence of a constant 
flow of hot gases into our shop, and the reliability of 
the temperature control. It seemed to us that tem- 
perature control on the electric furnace had reached 
perfection. 

Late in 1923 we ordered an electric furnace made by 
the General Electric Co. This was put in operation 
early in January this year. 

This furnace is 18 in. wide, 36 in. deep and the door 
opening is 18 in. wide and 15 in. high. The heating 
coils are of a heavy ribbon and are supported on the side 
of the walls on special insulators built into the fire 
brick lining. We were astonished at the low tempera- 
ture of the outside of this furnace. After operating all 
day the walls are just a little above room temperature. 
After operating the day before at 1100 deg. Fahr. the 
temperature is about 700 deg. the next morning. Also 
after being shut down Friday night, on Monday morn- 
ing it is so hot in the chamber that one cannot hold a 
piece of steel that has been left in the furnace. This 
heat retention is due to the insulation used, which means 
high operating efficiency. 

We make a large number of small! brass, steel and 
aluminum punchings that are used by manufacturers of 
automobile tail lights. As most of this metal is light 
gage stock and several drawing operations are neces- 
sary, the strains must be thoroughly relieved. In our 
electric furnace we are using pans 10 in. wide, 12 in. 
long and 5 in. deep, made of 1/16 in. sheet steel. We 
are using only 37 per cent of our hearth areas, but we 
have larger pans on order that will permit us to load 
this furnace to full capacity. We wished to use up 
these old pans we had on hand, but find we are not 
burning them up as we did in the gas furnace, so they 
will be thrown into the scrap pile. Our 5 in. deep pans 
are filled full and stacked two high, making a total of 
four pans for a charge. The length of time allowed for 
heat penetration varies of course with the gage of the 
metal used and the temperature. The average is around 
35 min. 

Specific Instance of Cost Comparison 

On a job of annealing 13,500 pieces it required 5 min. 
to load and unload each charge and three charges were 
necessary. We charge one hour’s time of one man at 
50c. an hr. on this job. On the gas furnace it would 
have required a day and a half, or 14 hr., with a man 
continually on the job. This labor cost of $7 indicates 
a saving of $6.50 or 93 per cent in labor cost in favor of 
the electric furnace. For gas over the 14-hr. pe- 
riod, we would have paid $7. Our cost for electricity 
for this job was $3.15, as we used 105 kwhr., including 
the 37.5 kwhr. required to bring the furnace up to tem- 
perature from below 300 deg. Fahr. This is a 55 per 
cent saving in cost of fuel. Combining the above sav- 
ings, we have a total saving of $10.35 or 74 per cent. 

This job we have analyzed is representative of the 
results we are getting continually. A check on our gas 
and electric bills shows an average of $38 per month 
for gas before using the electric furnace. Gas is elim- 
inated now in our shop. Our electric bill for this fur- 
nace averages $17 per month, a saving of $21 per month 
or 55 per cent—a remarkably close check on the above 
operation. 

Our annealing is more uniform, which results in 
less rejections; pitting is done away with and this 
means a lower cost of nickel plating. We have not 
spent a cent on upkeep in six months and can see no 
likelihood of having to spend any money for a long 
time. We can do the same amount of work in one- 
quarter the time formerly required. We have used our 
furnace from 350 deg. Fahr. for drawing aluminum to 
1500 deg. for heat treating dies, and the results ob- 
tained have greatly exceeded the results we expected 
when we purchased our electric furnace. 


The Plainville Casting Co., Plainville, Conn., is about 
to close negotiations for the purchase of the Bay State 
Casting Co., Catherine Street, Westfield, Mass., plant 
for a branch foundry. The new owners will employ 
approximately 50 hands. John C. Haswell, Dayton, 
Ohio, is the owner of the Westfield foundry. 
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Industrial Problems Discussed at Estes Park 
Conference 


DENVER, Aug. 7.—The growing spirit of coopera- 
tion between the various elements of industry was 
stressed at the Industrial Conference and School for 
Executives at Estes Park, Colo., July 18-26. 

Harry N. Clarke of Cleveland with his splendid doc- 
trine of right as opposed to individual rights set the 
goal for the conference. 

J. A. Hiller of Chicago, through “Manpower in In- 
dustry” discussed the various elements that enter into 
the industrial problem and the machinery which has 
been set up by various concerns and organizations to 
arrive more nearly at Mr. Clarke’s goal. 

Ex-Governor Henry J. Allen of Kansas discussed 
the Kansas Industrial Court and other legislative moves 
toward the establishment of industrial] right. 

Hal S. Ray, director of personnel and public rela- 
tions, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, showed 
how excellently the plans laid down by Mr. Hiller would 
work out in actual practice if the principals of a con- 
cern were sincere. 

Judson G. Rosebush of Appleton, Wis., through a 
masterful series of lectures on “The Ethics of Profit 
Taking in Industry,” satisfied everyone that leaders in 
our present capitalistic system were in most instances 
looking on profit as a measure of success rather than 
as an end in themselves. His course of reasoning 
seems to bear great hope that the goal of human rights 
may and will be reached under our present economic 
plan. 

These meetings were attended by over 500 men and 
women from 28 States representing 44 industries. 


Implement Maker to Sell Castings 


The Emerson-Brantingham Co., with general offices 
at Rockford, IIl., recently reopened its No. 4 gray iron 
foundry for custom work. For three years past it has 
been engaged in making malleable castings for the 
trade, and is now in production on gray iron castings 
in any weight up to 10,000 lb., having refitted the No. 4 
foundry for this work. This foundry has a daily capac- 
ity of 50 tons. For its own implement work the com- 
pany has a separate gray iron foundry. Both malle- 
able and gray iron foundries are located at Rockford, 
which puts the company in a position to supply from 
one source customers who require both gray iron and 
malleable castings. 


Building Construction in July 


Reports of F. W. Dodge Corporation show building 
contracts awarded in July in the 36 Eastern States 
amounting to $347,184,300. A change in the character 
of the building program is noted in a return of resi- 
dential construction to a more nearly normal figure. It 
was 37 per cent of the total in July, as against 48 per 
cent of the total for the first six months of the year. 
Commercial and industrial work remains at about the 
same per cent as for some months, the July ratios being 
14 per cent of the total for commercial buildings and 
6 per cent for industrial buildings. The figures were 
respectively $49,345,700 for commercial buildings and 
$19,664,200 for industrial buildings. 

Total construction started in the 36 Eastern States 
in the first seven months amounted to $2,668,818,700, or 
9 per cent more than in the first seven months of 1923. 
Substantial increases have been shown in New York, 
Northern New Jersey and the Southeastern States, 
moderate increases in New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States, while the Pittsburgh district and Cen- 
and Northwestern States have declined consider- 
ably. 





In the manufacture of fire arms in 1923, 6196 wage 
earners were engaged, 31.1 per cent more than in 1921; 
they were paid $7,585,000, or 32.4 per cent more than 
in 1921; and they produced rifles, shot guns, revolvers, 
etc., valued at $17,527,000, or 36 per cent more than 
in 1921, according to the Census Bureau. 
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A New Process for Making Chromium Alloy 
Steels 


In the preduction by the basic open-hearth process 
of alloy steels containing chromium there is frequently 
considerable loss of chromium, when it is added as the 
ferroalloy, due to the oxidation of the chromium and its 
incorporation in the slag. This loss varies according to 
the condition of the individual heats of metal. 

A process has recently been developed and patented, 
which it is claimed reduces these losses considerably and 
thus lessens the cost of production. Napoleon Petinot, 
of the United States Ferroalloy Corporation, New York, 
under date of July 15 was granted a patent (U. S. No. 
1,501,183) on a “new method for making chrome steel 
and chrome iron.” The inventor is well known in the 
metallurgical field in Europe and this country and has 
been connected with the development of the Heroult 
electric furnace and with various ferroalloy plants. The 
process, which deals mostly with the making of chrome 
steel in the open-hearth furnace, employs a ferrochro- 
mium having a silicon content of 2 to 10 per cent. The 
inventor claims that the silicon gives a decided protection 
to the chromium from oxidation during its diffusion 
through the steel bath, resulting in an increase in the 
amount of chromium recovered. Another advantage 
referred to is that it is easier to meet the specifications, 
which are in many cases difficult, in that the carbon 
limits in plain chromium steel range from 0.28 to 0.32 
per cent, with the chromium from 1 to 1.10 per cent. 

Since the method was first proposed, a year or two 
ago, it has had commercial application in the production 
of many thousands of tons of chrome alloy steels. The 
alloy is known commercially as a chrome-silicon alloy. 


Steel Corporation’s Orders Decrease 


Unfilled business on the books of the United States 
Steel Corporation as of July 81 last, aggregated 3,187,- 
072 tons, or 75,433 tons less than at the close of busi- 
ness June 30. This decrease in tonnage is the smallest 
one reported so far this year. In June unfilled business 
decreased 365,584 tons, in May decreased 830,358 tons, 
in April decreased 574,360 tons, in March decreased 
130,094 tons, but in February increased 114,472 tons, 
and in January increased 353,090 tons. A year ago 
the unfilled business amounted to 5,910,763 tons, or 
2,723,691 tons more than today. 

Following is the unfilled tonnage as reported by 
months since January, 1922: 

1924 1923 1922 


SOM, Bl. 0.0 000% 4,798,429 6,910,776 4,241,678 
WOR. SPasccess 4,912,901 7,283,989 4,141,069 
March 31....... 4,782,807 7,403,332 4,494,148 
TL 20 ec a0 008 4,208,447 7,288,509 5,096,913 
EY (Shewscces 3,628,089 6,981,351 5,254,228 
June 30....... 3,262,505 6,386,261 5,635,531 
SUF Bhs ccc vas 3,187,072 5,910,763 5,776,161 
BUR. Bhiccecss vevesese 5,414,663 5,950,105 
BO. BOssgaics. coveec ss 5,035,750 6,691,607 
eee ee 4,672,825 6,902,287 
ON, GMis cases conve duce 4,368,584 6,840,242 
BOO. Shiteesis “aon esens 4,445,339 6,745,703 


Scope of Wage Agreements Among Sheet Mills 


Slightly in excess of 23 per cent of the sheet mills 
of the United States are operated under an agreement 
with the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel & Tin 
Workers. The total number of mills is 500, of which 
169 are embraced by the companies signing the wage 
scale agreement of the Amalgamated Association. These 
mills have a rated capacity of 1,159,000 net tons an- 
nually, which is about 23% per cent of the total capac- 
ity, now placed at 5,000,000 net tons a year. Hot tin 
mills operated as union units number 78 out of a total 
of 563, or slightly more than 14 per cent. 


The use of heavy grades of fuel oil in burners of 
sufficiently small units to serve for residence heating is 
likely to be subject of research by the Bureau of Mines, 
following a conference of representatives of the bureau, 
producers and refiners of oil and manufacturers of oil 
burners at Tulsa, Okla., July 28. It is expected that 
the producers and refiners will vote an appropriation. 
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Boring Machine for Locomotive Side Rods 


and Other Work 


A locomotive rod boring machine designed for use 
on side rods and also on a variety of other work where 
two holes are to be bored, drilled, faced, reamed, or 
tapped simultaneously, or where one operation may be 
performed by the first spindle and another operation 
by the second spindle, is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Wide range, quick adjustment of the heads 
and the large number of speeds and feeds available are 
features emphasized by the makers of the machine, the 
Colburn Works of the Consolidated Machine Tool Cor- 
poration of America, Wilmington, Del. 

Each spindle is operated independently. A tapping 
attachment may be applied to either head, and for ex- 





Locomotive Side Rod Boring Machine. Each spindle is 
operated independently, being equipped with individual 
motor drive. These motors travel with the head and 
furnish power for moving the head longitudinally 


tremely heavy boring and tapping, a tapping hood is 
recommended. Each spindle is equipped with independ- 
ent motor drive which travels with the head, these mo- 
tors also furnishing the power for moving the head lon- 
gitudinally. Driving and feed gears run in oil and driv- 
ing shafts and spindles are mounted in ball bearings. 
Two levers at the front of the bed ‘provide for close 
adjustment of the columns and the columns are tra- 
versed by manipulating levers at the ends, which oper- 
ate through a double friction clutch. An adjustable 
steady support for the lower end of the spindle and a 
cutting compound pump are part of regular equipment. 

The spindle drive, feed mechanism, etc., is the same 
as used on the company’s standard D-8 machine. The 
drilling capacity is 5 in. in solid steel and the boring 
capacity is 15 in. The swing of the machine is 36 in., 
the maximum distance from spindle nose to table is 30 
in. and the vertical travel of the spindles is 18 in. The 
working surface of the table is 28 x 173 in. The taper 
in the spindles is No. 6 Morse. There are eight speeds 
and six feeds for each spindle. The motors recom- 
mended are of 15 hp. 1200 r.p.m. The weight of the 
machine is 35,000 Ib. 


To Determine Strength of Gear Teeth 


A contract for the building of a special machine for 
use in an extended series of tests to determine the 
strength of gear teeth has been awarded to the Bilgram 
Machine Works, Philadelphia. The tests will be con- 
ducted under the general supervision of the special re- 
search committee on gears of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The committee, which is headed by Wilfred Lewis, 
designer of the machine, as chairman, and C. H. Logue 
as secretary, has undertaken to secure the necessary 
funds and to supply the test gears. Dr. S. W. Stratton, 
president Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
agreed to provide the necessary observers for the tests 
who will work under the direction of Prof. E. F. Miller, 
head of the department of mechanical engineering. The 
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contract calls for the completion of the machine within 
five months. 

The full personnel of this special committee is as 
follows: W. Lewis, Earle Buckingham, R. E. Flanders, 
Prof. A. M. Greene, Jr., C. H. Logue, F. E. McMullen, 
Prof. E. W. Miller and E. Wildhaber. The chairman of 
the sub-committee in charge of the solicitation of funds 
is E. W. Miller, engineer, Fellows Gear Shaper Co., 
Springfield, Vt. Through his efforts and those of the 
other members of the committee, something over half 
the money necessary to cover the cost of the machine 
is now available in cash. A large part of this fund was 
contributed by firms which are members of the Ameri- 
can Gear Manufacturers’ Association and it should be 
stated that this association itself has endeavored in 
every possible way to assist the committee. 


Finishing Temperature and Total Reduction 
in Rolling Plates 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 11.—The finishing temperature 
and total reduction are the most important factors af- 
fecting the properties of rolled plate made from mild 
carbon steel. Initial temperature of rolling, pass reduc- 
tion and roll speed have no appreciable influence, ac- 
cording to results obtained by the Bureau of Standards, 
in the completely equipped experimental plant of its 
metallurgical division. It has also been shown that 
when steel is rolled in one direction only, which is often 
done as a matter of convenience in obtaining the de- 
sired shape, the mechanical properties in the direction 
at right angles to that of rolling are inferior to those 
in the direction of rolling. 

Since the greater part of all steel manufactured is 
subjected to mechanical work by hot rolling, forging 
or drawing, the importance of this investigation is ob- 
vious. This working of metal serves a two-fold pur- 
pose: In the first place it gives the metal the desired 
form, such as bars, plates, structural shapes, rails, etc., 
and in the second place it breaks up the coarse, weak, 
crystalline structure of the cast ingot, replacing it with 
a finer grained structure which greatly improves the 
mechanical properties of the steel. 





Copper Clad Ferronickel as a Substitute for 
Platinum 


The composite alloy wire, a substitute for platinum, 
invented by Dr. Colin G. Fink, Columbia University, 
New York, has been used for some time as a leading-in 
conductor hermetically sealed into the glass of all types 
of “evacuated containers” such as incandescent lamps, 
mercury arc rectifiers, audions, etc. The wire consists of 
an outer sheath of copper and a core of ferronickel of 
about 44 to 46 per cent nickel. The thermal coefficient 
of expansion of the core varies with the nickel content. 
The 44 to 46 per cent nickel alloy has a coefficient de- 
cidedly lower than ordinary glass, whereas the coefficient 
of copper is almost double that of glass. Accordingly, 
the thickness of the copper shell and the diameter of 
the ferronickel core of Fink’s composite wire are so 
proportioned as to produce a finished product that has 
a coefficient of expansion substantially the same as that 
of glass. Before using the composite wire thus obtained 
for making seals in glass it may be found desirable to 
apply to it a coating of a borate. Borax is suitable for 
this purpose, though zinc borate and other borates also 
may be used. Zinc borate is non-hygroscopic. The 
coating protects the wire during sealing-in operations 
and also facilitates the solution or absorption of the 
oxide film by the glass. The patent has just been issued 
by the United States Patent Office. 


The Concrete Dope Book, so-called, published by 
W. H. Stewart, Station A, Waterloo, lowa, at 25 cents 
a copy and containing a number of useful tables as to 
the amounts of materials for different uses of concrete 
and costs of concrete blocks, concrete pavements and 
the like, has entered its fourth edition. The book shows 
a few pictures of concrete mixers made by the Stewart 
Mfg. Co. at Waterloo, Iowa. 
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NEW HAVEN MACHINE EXHIBIT 


Technical Program on Metal Cutting Problems 
Also a Feature of Yale University Meeting 


Executives, production managers, engineers, and 
machine operators are invited to the New Haven ma- 
chine tool exhibit, to be held on Sept. 15 to 18 inclusive, 
under the auspices of the machine shop practice division 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
16 local sections of the society. Last year it is stated 
that over 12,000 persons attended. 

The technical program appended below embraces sev- 
eral technical sessions, round-table discussions, commit- 
tee meetings, and plant visitations, as well as popular 
meetings, motion pictures showing various industrial 
processes, etc. Yale University, through the members 
of the faculty of Sheffield Scientific School, permits the 
use of Mason Laboratory, without a rental charge. 

The committee in charge is preparing a catalog 
which will be available for distribution the latter part 
of August. Any one interested in receiving @ copy, as 


Plan for Wickwire-Spencer Reorganization 

A special meeting of the stockholders of the Wick- 
wire-Spencer Steel Corporation, Worcester, Mass., and 
Buffalo, has been called for Sept. 23 at Worcester, to 
act on a plan of reorganization, which would result in 
a new management, with Samuel F. Pryor as chairman 
of the board of directors, a complete financial rehabili- 
tation, and the addition of a large amount of working 
capital. Mr. Pryor is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Remington Arms Co. 

The plan calls for a new corporation, to be known 
as the Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co., probably to be 
organized under the laws of Delaware. Bonds of the 
old company would be exchanged dollar for dollar for 
bonds of the new company; preferred shareholders of the 
old company would receive five shares of new common 
stock for each share of preferred, and holders of old 
common would receive one share of new common for 
each 10 shares of old common. There would be no 
preferred stock. 

The new corporation would have $12,679,000 first 
mortgage 7 per cent bonds due in 1935; $1,686,000 of 
10-year 744 per cent secured notes due in 1932; $2,515.,- 
000 of five-year 7 per cent class A notes, $3,639,400 of 
five-year 6 per cent class B notes, and 1,815,000 shares 
of common stock, no par value, of which 958,750 shares 
would be issued immediately. 

The present company has outstanding $12,679,000 
in first mortgage 7 per cent bonds, $1,686,000 in 10- 
year 7% per cent secured notes, $3,639,400 in notes of 
creditor banks, 76,817 shares of preferred stock of $100 
par value, and 434,000 shares of common stock of no 
par value. 

Announcement of the special meeting states that 
an adjustment will be made with the bank creditors, 
who hold the notes of the corporation to the amount 
of $3,639,400, by issuing to them 6 per cent class B 
notes to the face value of the loans. The sale of class 
A notes is planned to give additional working capital 
of $2,515,000. Each preferred shareholder would re- 
ceive the right to subscribe to $20 of class A notes 
and 3% shares of the common stock. The present 
common shareholders would receive the right to sub- 
scribe to $2.25 of the class A notes and 63/160 of a share 
of the common stock. Arrangements for the under- 
writing of the class A notes and the common stock have 
been made, the underwriting syndicate consisting of 
Samuel F. Pryor and certain of his associates who 
have not been connected with the present company, 
T. H. Wickwire, E. H. Rollins & Sons, Lee, Higginson 
& Co., Spencer, Trask & Co., Hambleton & Co., Parkin- 
son & Burr and others. 

The announcement to stockholders states that ar- 
rangements have been made with Harry W. Goddard 
and the Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, whereby the 
$200,000 annual principal payments toward the pur- 
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well as tickets to distribute to friends, should, address 
Prof. S. W. Dudley, secretary of the committee, 400 
Temple Street, New Haven, Conn. 

The program of technical papers includes the fol- 
lowing: 

Review of Foreign Progress in Research in Machine 
Shop, C. A. Beckett. _ 

Discussion of Research in Machine-Shop Practice in the 
United States, Wilfred Lewis, B. H. Blood and others. 

Forecasting Demand for Machine Tools, E. F. DuBrul. 

General Discussion of Education and Training for the 
Industries, J. A. Smith, George B. Thomas, and others. 

Comparative Methods ef Tool Design and Relation to the 
Quantity Production of Sheet-Metal Parts, D. M. Chason. 

Application of Ball Bearings to Machine Tools, H. 
Reynolds. 

Shop Measurements, Earle Buckingham, 

Description of New Planer, G. E. Greenleaf. 

Selling Standards to Manufacturing Organizations, E. C. 
Peck. 

Standardization versus Individuality, L. D. Burlingame. 

The Value of Standardization, with Examples of Ac- 
complishment, G. T, Trundle, Jr. 

Manufacturing Design of 
Pedersen. 


Ordnance Material, J. D. 


chase of the Goddard plant would be suspended for a 
five-year period, the company, however, paying 6 per 
cent interest on this amount. 

A voting trust will be set up under the reorganiza- 
tion plan, to be made up of Frederic W. Allen, Samuel 
F. Pryor, Theodore H. Wickwire, Sr., and Richard B. 
Young, to which the new common shares would be 
issued, the stockholders receiving in lieu of them stock 
voting trust certificates. 


Simplification in Terne Plate and Conductor 
Pipe 
Following the activities of the sheet steel industry 
in a survey of gages and sizes to determine the extent 
to which there is an excess variety, similar steps are 
being taken with regard to terne plate and eaves 
trough and conductor pipe, it has been announced by 
the division of simplified practice, Department of Com- 
merce, which is cooperating in these movements. 
Through the metal branch of the National Hardware 
Association there was appointed several months ago a 
terne plate simplification committee, which has made a 
careful study of weights and grades. This committee will 
recommend the elimination of two weights or grades out 
of the eight now being manufactured, it has been re- 
ported to the division. This recommendation will be of- 
fered at a forthcoming conference of the sheet steel in- 
dustry for the action of manufacturers, distributors and 
users of this product. The committee consists of: Chair- 
man, H. N. Taylor, N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia; F. J. 
MecNeive, W. F. Potts Son & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; 
Lee D. Bruechkel, Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
The eaves trough and conductor pipe industry also 
appointed a simplification committee which has made 
a survey and is preparing to submit recommendations 
for eliminations from present variety at the same con- 
ference. The extent of these recommendations, it was 
explained, will depend somewhat upon action of the 
sheet steel simplification committee. This committee 
has as chairman A. Q. Moffatt, Wheeling Corrugating 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va.; H. O. Wilson, Berger Mfg. Co., 
Canton, Ohio; E. H. Hoffeld, Ferdinand Dieckmann Co., 
Cincinnati; George H. Hillibish, Eller Mfg. Co., Canton; 
R. L. McHale, David Lupton’s Sons Co., Philadelphia; 
Karl Roth, Braden Mfg. Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; E. L. 
Westwood, Wheeling Metal & Mfg. Co., Wheeling. 
While the date of the conferences to act upon.the 
recommendations of these committees has not been 
definitely fixed, it is expected that it will be held about 
the middle of September. 


The estimates of the Canadian National Railways 
for this year call for an expenditure of $56,000,000, 
with an additional $9,000,000 for equipment, including 
rolling stock. 
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Alternating-Current Welding Generator 


The Allan Mfg. & Welding Co., Inc., Buffalo, has 
placed on the market in conjunction with its line of 
welding transformers, the 120-cycle welding generator 
shown in the accompanying illustration. In offering 
the new equipment the company states as its experience 
in many welding operations that alternating current 
has given better results on cast and malleable iron and 
as good results on steel and iron as the direct current 
welding sets. 

The new generator is separately excited having 
eight poles for 1800 r.p.m. and ten poles for 1500 r.p.m. 
The frame is of cast steel with laminated pole pieces. 
Each pole piece is provided with but one coil, and all 





Alternating-Current Generator for Use in Welding 
Cast and Malleable Iron and Steel 
coils on pole pieces are connected in series. The arma- 


ture is built up on a large diameter shaft which is car- 
ried on two ball bearings, and an extension of the shaft 
carries the exciter armature, the frame of which is cast 
integral with one end bell. Where the power supply is 
direct current, the exciter is eliminated. The apparatus 
may be driven either by belt, alternating or direct-cur- 
rent motors or by gasoline engine. It is available in 
several capacities, the most popular size being a 4 kw. 
set, having a current range from 50 to 200 amp. con- 
tinuous output with an unlimited number of steps be- 
tween the given limits. The same flexibility is said to 
apply to the larger sets. The trouble experienced 
in connection with the commutators of direct current 
generators and the difficulty in replacing burned out 
armature coils are said to be eliminated, as in the gen- 
erator illustrated two slip rings replace the commuta- 
tor and either eight or ten armature coils replace the 
many coils in the direct-current welding generator ar- 
mature. In addition, the absence of complicated wind- 
ings or connections of field coils is emphasized. 

Ease of operation is a feature. The arc is said to 
be easy to start and maintain and is designed for 
smooth and rapid deposition of metal with necessary 
penetration. The generator incorporates the “semi- 
are” feature for use in connection with the welding of 
light cast iron sections, particularly defective automo- 
tive cylinder blocks. 





Salary reductions ranging from 10 to 25 per cent, 
affecting officials and office employees of the British 
Empire Steel Corporation, in the shipyards at Halifax 
and other points in Nova Scotia, as well as in Trenton, 
New Glasgow and Cape Breton, announced July 29. 
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Evening Courses in Factory Management 


The department of business management of the 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance of New 
York University, announces, among others, two courses 
in industrial management for the coming year. 

J. P. Jordan, the industrial engineer and consultant 
in costs, will conduct a course in factory organization 
and management. This course deals with the funda- 
mental principles underlying the organization and man- 
agement of a modern industrial plant. The organiza- 
tion is built up step by step from the erection of the 
plant through the development of all the departments 
to a complete running concern. Among the phases of 
industrial management covered are labor and material 
control, production control, sales control, and the prep- 
aration and managerial use of cost and financial state- 
ments. 

Prof. N. T. Fickers will give a course in factory en- 
gineering and cost reduction. This is a non-technical 
course dealing with the industrial engineering and 
management problems which come up every day in one 
form or another in every line of manufacturing and 
which must be solved correctly if the business is to be 
conducted successfully. An analysis is made of the 
various kinds of expenditures incurred in a manufac- 
turing business and the relationship which these various 
expenses bear to the different functional units of the 
organization as a whole. One of the features of the 
course is the discussion of the effect of periods of de- 
pression on normal costs of manufacturing and of the 
various means employed to counteract the cohkditions 
existing in such periods. 

Both of the courses will be given at New York Uni- 
versity building, 32 Waverly Place, New York, com- 
mencing the week of Sept. 22. Mr. Jordan’s course will 
be given on Mondays from 6 to 7.45 p. m. Professor 
Ficker’s group will meet on Wednesdays, 8 to 9.45 p. m. 


Double Thrust Worm Box 


A double thrust worm box for use with open worm 
gear drives when something less expensive than a com- 
pletely inclosed unit is desired, has been placed on the 
market by the W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co., 
4403 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago. 

The device is designed to provide an accurate and 
rigid support for the worm shaft and it holds a liberal 
supply of oil. Finish thrust washers consisting of 
two steel and one of hard fiber are provided at both 
ends of the worm. The bearings are babbitted, bored 





Worm Box for Use with Open Worm Gear Drives. 
Several sizes are available 


and faced on the ends. The boxes are available in 
sizes to suit the standard cut steel worms made by the 
company. 


Skinner Bros. Mfg. Co., manufacturer of Baetz 
patent air heaters, St. Louis, reports that business in 
the St. Louis district for the first six months of this 
year showed a very substantial increase over the first 
six months of last year, and was better than in the 
Eastern district, where the company operates a plant 
at Elizabeth, N. J. 


The Bennington Scale Works, Bennington, Vt.., 
organized 14 years ago, has sold its plant, equipment, 
patterns and patents to the Fanning-Schuetts Engi- 
neering Co., Philadelphia, which will remove the busi- 
ness to that city, where the manufacture of platform 
scales will be continued. 
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HYDRAULIC REGULATOR CONTROL 


Standardized Relay and Pilot Valve Adopted for 
Wide Variety of Impulses—Applied to Coke 
Ovens, Gas Producers and Other Uses 

Manufacture in the United States of the Arca au- 
tomatic regulator, a device of Swedish origin, has been 
begun recently. It is handled by Arca Regulators, Inc., 
452 Lexington Avenue, New York, under patent rights 





Regulating Power Is Applied Through the Piston of 
the Large Hydraulic Cylinder, Which Is Actuated 
by Means of the Pilot Valve Above It 


secured from the parent company, the Aktiebolaget 
Arca Regulatorer of Stockholm. British rights in the 
patent are taken care of by the British Arca Regu- 
lators, Ltd., London, in association with Bellis & Mor- 
com, Ltd., Sheffield. In France, the device is handled 
by the Schneider Creusot Works. The inventor is 
Ragnar Carlstedt. 

Designed for a wide variety of uses, including con- 
trol of pressures, of temperatures, of the humidity 
of the air, of electric current, etc., this device takes the 
place in many instances of hand regulation, with its 
inherent disabilities, irregularities and lack of uni- 
formity. The device depends wholly upon hydraulic 
control, a tiny stream of water flowing continually 
through the pilot valve and relay. This amounts to 
12 or 15 gal. per hr. as a maximum, the opening vary- 
ing according to the needs as determined automatically 
by the device itself. 

Water is admitted for power purposes to the hy- 
draulic cylinder (or discharged from it) whenever the 
pressure change forces the pilot valve far enough to 
the right or left to open up the slots at L or L’. These 
are located around the valve at 60 deg. intervals (See 
@) and permit the flow of water into the chamber M 
and thence to the cylinder. Water pressure against 
the diaphragm P is counteracted normally by the spring 
surrounding the valve. If this pressure changes, it 
is clear that the pilot valve will move either in or out, 
thus opening a connection (through L or L’') from the 
port A to the chamber M or from chamber M to the 
discharge port N. 

Flow of water is from the inlet A through the 
strainer screen B, thence through the annular passage 
C, between the axis of the valve D and a loosely floating 
pin. Coming out at E into the diaphram chamber at 
the left end of the valve, water passes up and through 
an orifice of continually changing size under the disk 
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G at the end of a lever forming the moving relay head. 

Movement of the relay head is occasioned by chang- 
ing conditions in the apparatus being regulated, such 
as changing pressure, temperature or humidity. When 
pressure is to be regulated this change is applied to 
the relay head by the copper bellows J against the 
action of the spring H, which is set to such tension as 
may be needed. When the controlled pressure rises 
slightly, the bellows contracts and pushes the lever 
away from the jet at G, permitting more water to flow 
and thus lowering the pressure in the diaphragm cham- 
ber at E. Then the diaphragm and attached pilot valve 
move toward the left, uncovering the valve openings 
at L’ and connecting the pressure cylinder with the 
discharge pipe. The counterweight then draws the 
hydraulic piston up and checks the tendency in the 
system, which produced this action. The reverse takes 
place, of course, with a drop in the controlled pressure. 

As the relay is mounted upon the equivalent of 
knife edges at K, which serve as hinges, and as it is 
in continuous equilibrium or slight motion, as the case 
may be, there is no opportunity for the moving parts 
to stick. Any tendency there might be to wear the 
surfaces over which the water flows is largely nullified 
by the screening arrangement. 

Thus there is a balance all the time between two 
opposing forces, one tending to raise the hydraulic 
piston and the other to lower it. The size of the 
hydraulic cylinder and its piston are determined by 
the resistance to be encountered in moving the valve 
or other element under regulation. Sensitiveness to 





Application of Gas or Air Pressure to the Pilot 
Valve Is Made Through the Diaphragm and the 
Long-Arm Lever Shown 


minor changes in conditions is shown by the fact that, 
when the apparatus is connected up with an ebonite 
temperature piece to control the relay, the close pres- 
ence of a man’s hand to this ebonite member or the 
breath directed upon that member causes the apparatus 
to operate. In a similar manner, a sensitive (humidity) 
member consisting of strands of cotton thread is 
affected enought by the moisture in the exhaled breath 
to operate the device; a fine spray of water from an 
atomizer makes it operate very quickly. 

Two installations of this regulator have been put 
into the plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., one being arranged to control the pressure of coke 
oven gas used as a heating element in the soaking pits, 
while the other controls the steam pressure employed 
in the gas producers for one of the open-hearth groups. 
In controlling the coke oven gas, it is proposed to hold 
the pressure constant at about 5 in. of water, where 
previous conditions showed variation between 5 and 
14 in. This will permit the heaters to give full atten- 
tion to their pits and the steel in them, without having 
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Sections (at Right 
Angles) Through 
the Pilot Valve, 
Showing Method of 
Operation. The let- 
ters are references 
to description in the 
text 


continually to watch for variations in gas pressure. 
Similarly in the producer house, with steam maintained 
constant, a more uniform gas will be furnished to the 
open-hearth furnaces. A similar installation is being 
put into the Swedesboro (Pa.) plant of the Rainey 
Wood Coke Co., to control the back pressure on the 
coke ovens and permit a more uniform gas. 

In cases where the water used has considerable dirt 
or sand in it, a filter is used before the water reaches 
the apparatus. For most cases, however, the small 
filter screen B suffices. As there is an intermittent 


COAL AND ASH HANDLING 


Silo Type Bunkers Outside Power House and 
Conveyor Machinery 


By means of conveyor machinery and silo type 
bunkers, the Fisher Body Co. has solved the coal and 
ash handling problem in its power houses. 

One installation has been serving as a pattern. It 
is that in its No. 18 plant in Detroit. It consists of a 
500-ton steel storage bin, 20 ft. in diameter and 55 ft. 
high, a track hopper, reciprocating plate feeder, a 
20 x 30-in. two-roll crusher, a 20 x 15 x 7%-in. gravity 
discharge conveyor; and a 1-ton power-propelled weigh 
larry, for the coal handling. The ash handling system 
consists of a 40 cu. ft. capacity ash skip; a 40 cu. ft. 
capacity steel rocker bottom ash car, and a 16 ft. diam- 
eter by 16 ft. deep reinforced tile silo. The plants were 
installed by the Stearns Conveyor Co., Cleveland. 

The lump coal is brought in and is discharged into 
the track hopper. Thence it is fed by means of the 
plate feeder into the crusher, which reduces it to 
1% in. in size and under, at the rate of 50 tons per 
hour. It is then discharged into the gravity discharge 
elevator and elevated into the steel] storage bin. The 
arrangement, provided in connection with the steel 
storage bin by the Stearns company includes a live 
storage of 60 tons. As soon as the live storage bin 
is filled the coal flows to the reserve storage. Coal does 
not go to the reserve storage until the live one is filled. 

From the live storage coal is spouted directly to 
the boiler room, there being a weigh larry traveling 
the entire length of the plant. It is set up to draw a 
charge of coal and weigh it into each individual boiler. 
It is also power propelled and the operator may ride on 
the machine when filling the stoker hoppers. On the 
scales is provided an automatic feature incorporating 
a card punching system, so that the operator can keep 
a record of just what coal has been delivered to each 
boiler. The reserve storage of 440 tons can be drawn 
upon by means of an automatic feeder and reelevated 
into the live storage. 

The boiler house is thus entirely independent of a 
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reversal of pressure in the apparatus, this results in 
dislodging from the screen whatever particles may be 
caught by it and dropping them out of the system. 

Electric regulation, or rather hydraulic regulation 
of electric properties, is another use of the apparatus, 
which has been adopted in some cases, it being possible 
to control changes in both voltage and amperage, as 
well as in their product—power. Control of water level 
in boilers is another special feature of the device, in 
which a small tank directly connected to the boiler 
forms the unit supplying the impulse. 


coal bunker, which commonly is placed inside of the 
building. By leaving the bunker outside, economy in 
power plant construction and elimination of a large 
amount of dirt and dust has been emphasized as an 
achievement in design, besides making possible good 
light and ventilation. 

Ashes are drawn from large storage bins under- 
neath the stokers and then are discharged directly into 
the Stearns rocker bottom dump car. The car has a 
capacity of 40 cu. ft. and is mounted on large diameter 
wheels with roller bearings. It is set to travel the 
entire length of the boiler room. The ashes are dis- 
charged into a storage hopper alongside of the ash 
track, which delivers them to a 40 cu. ft. capacity ash 
skip. They are then elevated by means of an electric 
hoist and discharged into an ash storage silo. The 
floor of the silo is constructed to provide drainage and 
thus prevent freezing in the winter. The ashes are 
delivered to the railroad cars by two hinged and coun- 
terweighted spouts. 

The installation described is one of four silo systems 
which the Stearns company has erected for the Fisher 
Body Co. The other plants are the Turnstead Mfg. Co., 
a subsidiary, located in Detroit; the Mansfield Stamp- 
ing Co. and the Fisher Body Co. at Memphis, Tenn. 


Examination of Failed Wrought Jron Bar 


A short time ago the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion submitted to the Bureau of Standards a specimen 
of a drawbar which had falied in service. The drawbar 
had been used to couple a locomotive and tender, and 
it was suggested that as these drawbars are subjected 
to very severe service which probably results in fatigue 
of the metal, breakage might be avoided by removing 
the drawbars from time to time and annealing them, 
thus relieving the stresses in the metal. However, in 
this particular case the wrought iron appeared to be 
of a decidedly inferior grade, and this was probably 
responsible for the failure of the bar under shock. It 
does not appear that annealing the drawbar would have 
been of any practical value. 
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X-RAY IN INDUSTRY 


Application to Coal Analysis in England—Deeper 
Penetration of Steel 


Considerable progress has been made recently, par- 
ticularly in Great Britain, in the commercial application 
of X-ray analysis. This comparatively new develop- 
ment, concerning which considerable has been published 
in this country in the last year or two, is being applied 
both for the testing of metals and for the analysis of 
coal in Great Britain. 

In a lecture by Dr. V. E. Pulling, of the research de- 
partment at Woolwich, England, delivered at the Uni- 
versity College in June, the statement was made that 
the development of the X-ray test had reached a stage 
where the process could be practically applied to in- 
dustry. “Previously,” said the lecturer, “investigators 
have not been able to see to a depth of more than % in. 
into iron and had been unable to detect faults smaller 
than % in. in diameter or width. It is now possible 
to see through 4 in. of steel and to discover the smallest 
of flaws.” 

The detection of faults in rough castings is of great 
importance to manufacturers as the saving in cost and 
time of machine work, which might otherwise have to 
be rejected, is substantial. “An important factor at 
present, however,” said Dr. Pulling, “in radiography 
is the photographic emulsion. Radiation which pene- 
trates 3 or 4 in. of steel passes too quickly through the 
thin emulsion of a plate. What is needed is emulsion 
of greater absorbent powers. Penetration of a substan- 
tial thickness of a material like steel is dependent on 
the electrical charge applied to the terminals of the 
X-ray tube. Rectified alternating current is used at 
Woolwich for the production of the necessary pulsating 
direct current, but the method is not satisfactory. If 
efficiency can be increased by securing a direct current 
of sufficiently high tension, penetration of 5 to 7 in. 
of steel will be possible. 


Asks Buyers of Castings to Designate Unit 
Weights 


In an effort to get maximum attention to a request 
that approximate weights be indicated on blueprints 
supplied to jobbing foundries in connection with the 
preparation of bids, Thomas E. Durban, of the Erie 
Forge Co., Erie, Pa., has written the following letter 
to Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover: 

We have been following carefully your efforts toward 
standardization and fully realize the benefits that are accru- 
ing to the country in the reduction of costs. 

We wish to suggest to you that we know from experience 
that much time and expense can be saved by the jobbing 
foundries of this country if designing engineers would put 
the approximate weight on all blueprints sent out for bids. 

It follows as a matter of fact that all these weights must 
be figured and must be figured when the design is made, in 
order to get at the approximate cost, and these weights 
could be used in all cases where per pound price is quoted 
and in this manner save a great deal of time in the engi- 
neering departments of the jobbing foundries, and make it 
possible to greatly expedite prompt quotations. 

It occurs with us that we are frequently delayed days 
(and weeks, in many cases) in making prices, due to the 
necessity of our engineering department's being required to 
figure the weights from a large number of blueprints. 

We may add that it is almost a universal custom to quote 
prices per pound on the estimated weights on all rough cast- 
ings and on almost all work where no finish is required. 
This is true in ingots, billets and forgings, which form a 
large part of our production, as well as our steel casting 
business. 

We hope our suggestion will seem to you of sufficient 
merit to justify you in making an appeal to the engineers 
and manufacturers of the country to consider the matter. 


In the suit decided in the Federal Court in Cincinnati 
it was held that the patent of the Cowan Truck Co., 
No. 1,373,069, covering the modern lift truck, was 
infringed, and an accounting of damages for this in- 
fringement was likewise awarded the Cowan company. 
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As to the X-ray analysis of éoal, C. Norman Kemp 
read a paper recently on this subject and discussed at 
the same time a new X-ray examining unit. Accord- 
ing to Chemical Age, a British paper, an abstract of 
Mr. Kemp’s paper is as follows: 

“The method is an adaptation of the X-ray stereo- 
scope technique, the samples examined being first sub- 
mitted to some preliminary treatment to ‘bring out’ the 
constituents, such, for example, as treatment with pyri- 
dine to dissolve out soluble portions of the coal. In this 
way the mineral portions of the specimen are clearly 
shown. 

“During the course of the work it became apparent 
that there might be a real place in industry for an 
X-ray unit of novel design, and free from the necessary 
complications associated with the equipment employed 
by the medical radiologist. The unit described consists 
of a steel tank provided with a lid of insulating mate- 
rial, and containing a high-tension transformer (65,000 
volts), with a Coolidge tube of the radiator type 
clamped above it so that the cone of rays from the tar- 
get of the tube was projected vertically upwards 
through a suitable glass or aluminum ‘window’ situated 
about the center of the lid. The tank is filled with spe- 
cial oil so that both transformer and tube were com- 
pletely immersed. Two terminals are fitted to which 
the leads from an alternating source of supply of suit- 
able voltage and periodicity were attached. In cases 
where only direct current is available, a small rotary 
convertor is provided. The controls are of the simplest 
description, one being concerned with the variation 
within predetermined limits of the Coolidge tube fila- 
ment current, and the other functioning as a starting 
switch. The latter automatically cut off the current 
when the hand was removed. It is obvious that all the 
real ‘danger’ is packed away in the tank, there being 
no external high-tension terminal, the X-rays emerg- 
ing only by the window in the lid. The unit is manu- 
factured by Watson & Sons (Electro-Medical), Ltd., 
London, whose courteous cooperation in connection 
with the present demonstration was testified to.” 


Annual Statistical Report of American [ron 
and Steel Institute 


The annual statistical report of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute for 1923, giving statistics in the 
usual comprehensive manner, has just been issued. The 
work of compilation was, as in past years, in charge 
of William G. Gray, and includes the statistics pub- 
lished in various bulletins and some additional infor- 
mation. 

The report shows that the comparative production 
of leading iron and steel products of the United States 
Steel Corporation and of other companies changed very 
little last year. The Steel Corporation’s percentage of 
pig iron was 41.4 compared with 44.2 in 1922, while in 
steel ingots and castings and all kinds of finished rolled 
products the percentages were the same, being 45.2 for 
the former and 42.9 for the latter. In production of 
iron ore the Steel Corporation’s percentage for 1923 
was 44.56 compared with 45.77 in 1922. 


Three studies in metallurgical research will be un- 
dertaken in Pittsburgh during the coming year by the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in cooperation with 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. The problems to be inves- 
tigated are: “Corrosion of metals due to high-pressure 
steam;” “A study of the atmosphere in open-hearth 
steel making furnaces as affecting refractories,” and 
“The effect of various percentages of phosphorus on the 
physical properties of low-carbon steel.” 


The driving of 4080 rivets in 10 hr. by two gangs 
of three men each at the plant of the Ralston Steel 
Car Co., Columbus, Ohio, is regarded as a record at 
that plant. The riveting was done on tight bottom 


’ gondola cars and the number of each size of rivets 


driven was 136 %-in.; 1020 %-in., and 2924 %-in. The 
hammers used were the No. 6 size of the Ingersoll- 
Rand Co. 
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Pig Iron Production First Half of 1924 


A special statistical bulletin of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute shows that the production 
of pig iron in the United States for the first half 
of 1924 was in striking contrast with that of the 
first half of 1923, the tonnage for the first six 


HALF-YEARLY OUTPUT OF PIG IRON BY STATES. 


HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF PIG IRON. 
































Blast ferueeee. . Production—Gress tons. 
(Includes spiegeleisen, ferro-mang., 
In | June 30, 1924. _ Sane SH e.. ferro-silicon, ferro-phosphorus, etc.) 
States. blast | 
rae es iw om 
Dee. 31, | First half | Second half | First half 
1923.'| 1m | Out. ‘Total, of 1923 of 1923, | of 1924. 
Massachusetts.. . 0 0 | 2 1 i 
Connecticut... .. : 0 2 2 } 1.300 1,309 | weeeeeeee | seeeeees 
New York...... 18 9| 18] 27 1.462.109 | 1,212.2 
New Jersey..... 2 0| 4 I, 4 |{1,489, lo, . 
Pennsylvania....| 87 55 | 92 | 147! 7,794,398 | 7,010,222 | 6,143,942 
Maryland....... 4 2 4 6\\, 359.68 345.470 
Virginia... ... 3} 1| 16| 17 } »446,797 a 
Alabama....... 23 | 24{ 18] 42)! 1,460,813 | 1,336,377 | 1,392,340 
eee Oo; 0 ph a 
p> ry or @: 2 1 
West Virginia...| 3 | 3 1} 4(} 355,204 347,160 361,903 
Kentucky....... 1 1 a | 
Mississippi...... | 0 0 1 1') ss ae 
Tennessee. ..... } 21] 3] 13) 16| 142,87¢ 108,103 65,476 
ee ws ss vn hae | 48 | 30 47 | 77 4,978,327 | 4,369,633 4,136,401 
Illinois......... | 17 | 8| 18} 26) 1,899,231 | 1,939,832 | 1,518,962 
Indiana.........| 14 10; 6) 16)) we = 862.205 
Michigan.......| 11 | 10} 3 | 13 a, 825,759 | 1,987,366 | 1,862,202 
Wisconsin. ..... a 2 RS rae -_ 27.75 235.253 
Minnesota. .....} 3 A} Si 3u 396,958 327,750 = 
Missouri........, 0} 1/| 2] 31 
NOR. 6 s509 o: dol oF. @1 -@i ef 
Colorado.......} 2 3} 2 5} 225,009 | 96,427 240,260 
UMiee siesta a ?~ 1 Oo; 11 
Washington.....| 0 0; oO 0 |} | 
Total......| 239 | 164 | 263-| 427 | 21,016,475 | 19,344,671 | 17,514,485 





*Completed and rebuilding. 





HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF COKE PIG IRON.* 





























Now Jamey) 72 | 8} TZ] 7S [}1480,701 | 1,462,109 | 1,212,276 
Pennsylvania ...| 87 | 55| 88| 143 | 7,785,632 | 7,006,258 | 6,143,942 | 
Maryland....... : } 2] 3 7 1) 
Virginie. 0... | ae oe 7 | - 59.683 | 345,470 | 
Georgia........ 0; Oo 1 1 | 446,797 359, " 
yer 0 0; 1 1 
Alabama......-. 22 23 16 | 39) 1,448,404 1,329,663 | 1,384,963 | 
Fees) lore bn’ +i 355,294 | 347,160 | 361,903 
Tennessee. ..... bcd 3| 10] 13] 140,762 95,670 | 65,476 
Glee 7% chs; | 48 | 30] 47] 77] 4,978,327 | 4,369,633 | 4,136,401 | 
Illinois.........| 17 | 8] 18] 26] 1,899,231 | 1:939,832 | 1,518,962 
Indiana......... |} 14 10 6; 16}) 
Michigan....... | 4 4; O 4 |}1,892,703 | 2,001,584 | 1,850,946 
Wisconsin. ..... 1 1; 5 6 | 
Minnesota...... .| 3 1 2 3 
Missouri... .... .| 0 | i Z | : | 
SOLS) kceree eg 0 | | <O8 . 386,354 
Colorado. ......| 2 3 | 2 | 25 || 437,389 311,407 56,00 
et arg : 1} Oo} 124} 
Washington .... Oo; O; OO; OF 

peer } 230 | 156 | 245 | 401 | 20,874, 240 19,222,999 | 17,406,693 





* Includes pig iron and ferro-alloys made with electricity, electricity and ooke, etc. 


HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF ANTHRACITE AND MIXED 
NTHRACITE AND COKE PIG IRON. 
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Pennsylvania... . 
































Massachusetts... ¢ : 3 2 ] 
Connecticut... .. 
ay 0 0 1 1 ee ee I 
eel al3 
1 1 — =, 
1 0 3 3 14,526 19,147 107,792 
0 0 1 1 | 
7 6 3 q | 
0 1 0 1 117,634 98,561 
0 0 1 1 
133,469 | 117,708) 107,792 
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21,016,475 |19,344,671 | 17,514,485 
and ferro-alloys made with electricity, electricity And coke, ete. 
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months of this year being only 17,514,485 com- 
pared with 21,016,475 in 1923, the latter being the 
largest production for any half year in the history 
of the industry. The production of charcoal pig 
iron for the first half of 1924 was 107,792 tons. 


HALF-YEARLY OUTPUT OF PIG IRON BY GRADES. 


HALF-Y EARLY PRODUCTION oF BASIC PIG TRON. 


” Firet half "Second half | First balf 











States. of 1923. of 1923. of 1924, 

New York, New Jersey. .......-....4+ eee] 508,343 436,726 352,735 
Pennsylvania—. Allegheny County. . -| 1,864,180 1,860,349 1,624,006 
Other counties. ....... 2,340,889 2,169,272 1,738,466 

West Virginia, Alabama, Kentucky. . 819,848 784,924 815,328 
Garey ia nv anos ecu hekduee teaaens 2,040,027 1,791,868 | 1,839,902 
Indiana, Iilinois............--.-. a 2,232,602 | 2,327,959 | 2,094,777 
Mich., Wis., Minn., Mo.,  Colo., U tah| 375,434 243,119 312,518 
POs th dacncirde dvnks cbbaote 10,181,323 9,614,267 8,777,732 


HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER AND LOW-PHOSPHORUS 








PIG IRON. 
ee Wes bo ke wes Te tits eminiene 189, 407 ~ 158,461 178, 905, 
PUR tc cn esaikdevasewinn | 2,754,665 2,065,416 1,993,070 
Md., West Va., Ky., Alabama, Tenn.. 471,270 358,105 431.977 
2” a IN ig aaa li oa 2,138,361 1,912,412 1,584,839 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin........... 819,284 810,128 600,153 
Total. ..| 6,372,987 | 5,304,522 | *4,788,944 





*Includes 130,768 tons of low-phosphorus pig iron. 


HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF FOUNDRY PIG IRON 
AND FERRO-SILICON. 











Massachusetts, New Y oth, New. Jersey 4 588,657 709,369 577,021 
is Ry eee re 506,990 604,937 509,931 
Maryland, Va., West Va., -» Ky., Tenn.. 320,925 257,213 154,510 
Bn censdbsvetaceekrent se 731,271 688,226 710,073 
CNG t's Mian cevck cecas econ een 443,335 382,678 440,861 
a vos ced anne eesntacks 138,732 182,708 194,467 
DENNING Sara's vnc wn snecsenneeseisn 313,013 320,819 307,988 
Wis., Minn., Iowa, Mo., Colorado, Utah 162,512 118,628 161,437 

a dss nee tks Ciabmeba bee 3,205,435 3,264,578 | *3,056,288 


* Includes 115,766 tons of ferro-silicon. 


BALI EARLY PRODUCTION OF MALLEABLE PIG IRON. 




















New Y ork Licvd cies deceneneonie 161,042 122,247 89,274 
Pennsylvania. 59,118 68,109 36,851 
iad ie wah dile’ abe ine PO ids aie 296,138 231,124 207,191 
Ky.., Ind., Illinois, Mich., Wi is., Minn.. 298,073 335,213 175,263 
Bewhva teas 814,371 756,693 508,579 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF FORGE PIG IRON. 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania........... i 118,513 75,554 $4,618 
MN 5. ig Cdaa Kees 00 veins 16,436 15,582 14,231 
Ohio, Wisconsin. . . . * ‘ce 50,676 50,669 58,261 
Tetal...... vecsceecees:| 185,625 | 141,808 157,710 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF SPIEGELEISEN AND 
FERRO-MANGANESE. 
New York, Penna., “Md., Als., , Wash.. "188, 835 187,882 179,460 
Ons ii un bau Sy aontsasceees 188,835 187,882 *179,460 











*Includes 124,926 tons of ferro-manganese and 54,534 tons of spiegeleisen. 


HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION Or OTHER GRADES. 


New York, New Jersey.............. 
PUN ann 0tadd 6acese stan 
Ohi. a., West Va., EP Tenn., Ala. . 








PIG IRON MADE FOR SALE OR FOR USE OF MAKERS IN THE 
FIRST HALF oF 1924. 





DG. . ddieccasdbudagueiowectturels 
Bessemer and low-phosphorus 
Foundry, including ferro-silicon . ..... 
Malleable 
posers ie a0 0.9 cows 






12,915,342 | 17,514,485 
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Chain of Warehouses Standardized 


Control System at General Office Shows Daily Changes 


in Receipts and Shipment of Material 


in All Branches 


AREHOUSING of steel is not a mat- 
ter that ordinarily calls for much 
standardization, as the storage of 
steel gives little scope for imagina- 
tion. This is true even where one 
company operates a number of 
branches. Each branch as a rule 
lays out the storage bins and ar- 
ranges stock as appears best suited 
to local conditions. 

Since the consolidation of inter- 
ests of Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co. 
and the Columbia Steel & Shafting 
Co., such a standardization has been 
effected, the Ward company acting 
as distributer for Columbia products 
of cold drawn steel in addition to 
merchandizing products of other 
steel plants, such as drill rod, tool 
steel, sheets, electrical sheets, piano 
wire, tubing, Swedish steel, ete. No 
ordinary hot rolled steel is handled, 

which avoids the necessity of equipment suitable for 

storage and handling of shapes, merchant bars, plate 
and heavy stocks. Instead, steels of relatively high 
value, or at any rate, of widely varying values, are 
handled, as indicated in the photograph reproduced at 
the head of the article. This shows a box containing 

57 lb. of Swedish feeler gage steel, said to be equiva- 

lent in value to an average carload of commercial cold 

drawn steel. 

The general offices of the Ward company are main- 
tained in the Newark warehouse building, although 
the warehouse department there is just as much a sep- 
arate unit with its own force, files, etc., as if it were 
located in Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, or one of the 
other branch cities. 

The standardization feature has been so carried out 
that almost identical storage arrangements are _ in- 
stalled in the various warehouses. A clerk, or even a 
laborer, should occasion arise, could be moved from one 
warehouse to another, and in a few hours be perfectly 
at home, so to speak, so far as knowing the stock 
arrangement was concerned. 

Another feature which is rather unusual ts the fact 
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that chance of error on the part of men in the ware- 
house has been practically eliminated. The racks in 
which stock is kept are interchangeable and the stock 
in them is recorded by bin number. If a bin or rack 
becomes empty it may be loaded with steel of a dif- 
ferent size from that carried in it before. This does 
not require the men to measure the stock to fill orders, 
as a complete record is kept at the warehouse office 
of the size in each bin, and all of the bins are appro- 
priately numbered. 

As an example of the way this works out, suppose 
an order is received at the warehouse for two bars 
of 1 15/16 in. shafting. The office makes out an order 
to ship two bars from bin C39. The laborer getting 
the shipment out has nothing to do beyond following 
the explicit order. This system costs somewhat more 
in clerical work in checking the contents of the racks, 
but minimizes chances of error on the part of the men 
in the warehouse in shipping wrong sizes to the incon- 
venience of customers. 

A complete control system is carried at the general 
offices, showing the amount of stock carried in all ware- 
houses, with corrections made daily. This is of value to 
indicate at a glance those sizes which are the fast 
sellers and those which are relatively dead stock. It 
also serves as a guide in placing orders for renewals 
of stock. Further, it acts as a check on clerical work 
at the warehouse. 

This control system is carried in eight banks of 
shallow steel drawers, each drawer devoted to a range 
of sizes of similar material. The individual stock rec- 
ord in this file is on cards placed in a special holder 
which has a strip of transparent celluloid along its 
bottom edge stitched to form pockets. One pocket 
under each column is devoted to the stock record at 
each individual warehouse. These holders are so ar- 
ranged in the drawer that the lower or index edge is 
exposed when the drawer. is opened, according to the 
so-called visible index arrangement. The card on the 
front of the holder lists, under the specific warehouse 
name, the amount of stock located there. This is 
noted in black ink. When a shipment is made from 
that stock, a ticket of specified color for each ware- 
house is sent in to the general office, showing amount 
of shipment and balance on hand. This ticket is slipped 
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The View of Philadelphia Warehouse of the Edgar T. Ward's Sons Co. 
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into the celluloid pocket at the bottom of the holder, 
thus showing at once the complete status of that size 
of material at each warehouse. 

Each ticket serves also as a check against the one 
preceding it. Additions to stock are noted on this 
card in red ink. In some cases one warehouse draws 


on another to supplement stock or to complete an order, 
Or stock for which one territory shows no demand may 





Is Offered as Typical of Any One of the Company's Other Warehouses 
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Fe A Complete Control Sys- 

5 tem at the General Offices 
Shows Daily Changes in 
Stock at the Various 
Warehouses. Varicolored 
tickets sent in each day 
to the general offices show 
date, amount and kind of 
stock shipped and the bal- 


ance on hand 


NEWARK PHILADELPHIA 





be transferred to another where there is a demand. 
Notation to cover such an addition in stock is made in 


green ink. Cards are tallied and changed each six 
months. The card on the reverse side of the holder 
shows at a glance a complete record of purchases of 
stock, from what mill, and to what warehouse shipped. 
This is the complete information of which the amount 
of the order only appears in red on the other card. 
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Lead: the Precious Metal. By Orlando C. Harn. Pages 
323, 5% x 7% in., with many illustrations. Pub- 
lished by the Century Co., New York. Price, $3. 

A very readable book, by a man with a wide range 
of information, and a delightful literary style. His 
references range from Shakespeare to Curie. Much of 
the book, which is a piece of special pleading, (that 
George B. Heckel might tear to pieces, in the zinc in- 
terest) in favor of lead, has no business interest for 
iron workers, but it is to be recommended for its range 
of information. The author handles mining and smelt- 
ing of lead ores, and the characteristics of the metal: 
incidentally slapping iron oxide as an oxygen carrier, 
a sort of Ferric-Oxide Mary; but he proves his point 
as regards lead paint being the standard coating for 
iron and steel. Perhaps he is wrong in naming red 
lead as valuable for priming sappy woods, by sealing the 
pores. This often hastens decay, the Boucherie and 
other sap excluding processes being better. As to roofs, 
the author omits to mention that on a steep roof a lead 
covering will crawl down by expansion and owing to its 
low tensile strength will not crawl back. The mystery 
of making lead S-traps by extrusion is laid bare dia- 
grammatically. 

Curiously enough, in mentioning the use of lead for 
organ pipes, he does not state that these are made from 
sheets that are not cast, but wiped by a straight-edge 
on a muslin-covered board with parallel wooden side- 
pieces equal in height to the desired sheet thickness. 
Such sheets are better than rolled ones for this purpose. 
The description of Frary metal, a sonorous lead- 
barium alloy, with great resistance to crushing, is in- 
teresting, and new to most. But that Babbitt should 
be mentioned in a book devoted to lead will cause many 
to say “how come?” and Babbitt to turn in his grave. 
The explanation of eutectics (in connection with 63-37 
solders) is the best that your reviewer has_ seen. 

Skipping the chapters on type metal, the chemical 
industries, and petroleum refining, and that on malle- 
ability and weight, musical instruments and ammuni- 
tion, we find those on lead’s relation to other metals, 
and the nature of its compound; the latter explaining 
the molecular theory (or puzzle) very neatly; next, 
paints, driers, lead in rubber, glass, etc.; and finally a 
most instructive and up-to-date section on lead from 
radium—worth reading twice. The author is both en- 
thusiastic and entertaining. 


The Electric Furnace for Iron and Steel. By Alfred 
Stansfield. Pages 453 +-viii; 6 x 9% in.; figures and 
illustrations, 139. Published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Price, $5. 


The electric furnace has become so important in the 
metallurgy of iron and steel that Dr. Stansfield has 
very properly written a special text book about it, and 
to this extent the present book is a new edition of his 
well known “Electric Furnace.” The subject is of great 
interest to his adopted country, Canada, with its pres- 
ent and prospective large developments of hydroelectric 
power, but metallurgists in every country are indebted 
to him for the hard and painstaking work brought to 
such splendid result in the present book. 

Like the old-fashioned sermon it is divided into three 
parts. Part 1 of 44 pages is largely introductory. The 
history and statistics of the subject are dealt with in 
an interesting way, followed by a short chapter on the 
main principles of the metallurgy of iron and steel. 
The longest chapter of Part 1 is on questions of electric 
supply, the various methods of connecting electric fur- 
naces and the very important questions of regulation. 

Part 2 is the longest section of the book, consisting 
of 172 pages, and is headed “Electric Smelting.” It is 
probably the most valuable part of the book, and treats 
in separate chapters of the direct smelting of iron ores 
in electric furnaces, the indirect smelting of such ores, 
and the production of ferroalloys. Chapter 4, the first 
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chapter of this section, covers 94 pages and deals in a 
most interesting and authoritative way with the impor- 
tant subject of pig iron production in electrie furnaces. 
It is noteworthy for a very careful study of Swedish 
furnaces in general, their construction, operation, costs, 
etc., based on personal investigation, and also includes 
a general discussion of other furnaces and methods. 

The next chapter of 33 pages deals with the very 
interesting subject of direct production of steel. There 
is a splendid discussion of the reduction of the oxides 
of iron with carbon and carbon-monoxide, and of the 
need for separation of the stages of reduction and of 
melting, followed by detailed description of prominent 
direct reduction processes. The last chapter of this 
section takes up the types of furnaces and methods of 
production of the ferroalloys, starting with ferrosilicon, 
having a very good section on ferrochromium, and end- 
ing with ferrovanadium. In regard to ferromolybdenum 
the statement that it is used in the production of high- 
speed tool steels is not quite accurate or comprehensive 
enough, in view of the wonderful development of forg- 
ing and structural steels containing molybdenum. Also 
high-speed tool steels are generally higher in tungsten 
than the range given by the author, namely, 4 to 12 
per cent. This chapter is particularly rich in good ref- 
erences. 

The remaining section, Part 3, of 122 pages, deals 
with electric steel making, and is of great value because 
of its very detailed description of the various types of 
furnaces. They are considered under the headings of 
are furnaces, induction and resistance furnaces. The 
recent development of electrically heated furnaces for 
heat treatment work, which is becoming of increasing 
importance in the iron and steel industry is only briefly 
mentioned, being reserved by the author for fuller dis- 
cussion at a later time. G. B. WATERHOUSE. 





The strength of steel tubing is discussed in Tech- 
nologic Paper 258 of the Bureau of Standards, in a 
pamphlet of 36 pages. The investigation covered com- 
bined column and transverse loading, including tests 
of columns and beams. It was made to determine 
whether experimental data confirmed the theory of 
struts. The paper is illustrated with a considerable 
number of diagrams and several half-tones and gives 
the data as well as the development of the theory. 
The results indicate that account must be taken of 
eccentricity in determining the strength of a strut. 
This eccentricity results from variation in wall thick- 
ness and in deviation from straightness. Considerable 
deviation in both these items was found in commercial 
tubing, resulting in variation in area of as much as 8 
per cent. 


New Books Received 


The Planning, Erection and Operation of Modern 
Open-Hearth Steelworks. By Hubert Hermanns. Pages 
307, 7 x 9% in.; illustrations 273; tables 28. Published 
by Ernest Benn, Ltd., 8 Bouverie Street, E. C. 4, Lon- 
don, England. Price, 42s. 


Moderne Metallkunde in Theorie und Praxis. By J. 
Czochralski. Pages 292, 5% x 8 in.; illustrations 298. 
Published by Julius Springer, Linkstrasse 23-24, Berlin 
W. 9, Germany. Price, $2.85. 


Diesel Maschinen. A compendium of papers read 
before the Diesel Engine Congress in Berlin; translated 
into English. Published by V. D. L.-Verlag, G.m.b.H., 
Berlin S W 19, Germany. Price, $2.25. 


The Journal of the Institute of Metals. Vol. XXXI. 
Edited by G. Shaw Scott. Pages 679, 5% x 8% in.; 
illustrations 40. Published by the Institute of Metals, 
36 Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1, England. Price, 
31s. 6d. net. 


Transactions of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. Vol XXXI, Proceedings of the Twenty-seventh 
Annual Meeting. Edited by Robert E. Kennedy. Pages 
764, 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Published by the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, 140 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 
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Continuous Conveyor Electric Furnace De- 
signed to Conserve Heat 


A continuous conveyor type electric furnace designed 
by C. C. Armstrong of the Armstrong Mfg. Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., and in operation in that company’s 
plant in the enameling of comparatively flat pieces, is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 

The loss of heat due to opening the doors of a fur- 
nace while charging and removing the work, the fluctu- 
ation of temperature due to the period opening of the 
doors, which may be harmful as well as slowing up the 
operation of fusing the enamel, were considerations 
leading to the development of the conveyor type furnace 
illustrated. The discomfort and delay in removing the 
work from the fork and the length of time that the 
furnace is empty under such conditions are said to have 
been factors, also. In this design the conveyor carries 
the work through the furnace from the charging end 
and discharges it at the opposite end. 
The doors of the furnace are adjusted to 
open only enough to permit the passage 
of the work in and out of the furnace. 
The furnace itself does not differ mate- 
rially from the usual design. The heat- 
ing chamber is 116 in. long, 32 in. wide 
and 30 in. high. 

The conveyor is made up of a number 
of nichrome “burning bars” 39 in. long, 
1 in. wide and % in. thick. These bars 
are spaced 3% in. apart and fastened 
vertically in pairs to cast nichrome links. 
The chain is completed by means of con- 
necting links made from 3/16 x %-in. 
nichrome bars, which are movably at- 
tached to the cast links by means of 
%-in. diameter nichrome pins. Three 
complete chains support the knife-edged 
nichrome “burning bars,” one in the 
center and one at each end. In passing 
through the furnace, the conveyor chain 
slides over three 2-in. nichrome bars 
which extend through the heating cham- 
ber. These bars are supported on cross 
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to each door a hood which is adjustable with the door 
for height. This hood entirely covers the main con- 
veyor at the discharge end of the furnace and leaves 
at the charging end of the furnace only sufficient room 
for feeding in the work to be burned. The loss of heat 
due to the passage of the main conveyor through the 
furnace is said to be relatively unimportant. The tem- 
perature of the furnace is automatically controlled by 
a Leeds and Northrup controlling and recording instru- 
ment. Two operators are required for each furnace, 
one to place pieces on conveyor and one to remove them 
from the auxiliary conveyor. 

The furnace illustrated has been in operation for 
several months, enameling steel shells 0.035 in. thick 
measuring 7% in. square by 2% in. high. It is said 
to handle these pieces on first coat work at the rate 
of 600 pieces an hour. On second and third white coats 
and on firing decals the rate is 800 pieces an hour. 
The loss due to improper firing is said to be practically 





Electric Enameling Furnace the Feature of Which Is the Arrangement 


bars that rest on a ledge built into the of the Conveyor. The conveyor chain is of nichrome. Nine speeds of 
side walls of the furnace under the side travel are obtainable 

heating elements, and in the center on aa 

small piers about 12 in. apart Resting on these cross negligible. The furnace was built and installed by the 


bars are two 3/16-in. nichrome plates 10 in. wide, which 
extend the length of the furnace and serve to protect 
the heating elements beneath them. 

The conveyor returns over an idler sprocket through 
an insulated tunnel beneath the furnace. The chains 
and bars making up the conveyor are carried over cast 
steel sprockets at each end of the furnace. Three of 
the sprockets, which are 26 in. in diameter, are driven 
at the discharge end of the furnace by a motor. A 
change gear box providing nine speeds permits of vary- 
ing the speed of travel of the conveyor, the work 
remaining in the furnace from 1% to 3% min., as 
desired. The sprockets at the charging end, which form 
an idling set, are provided with bearings that are ad- 
justable to compensate for change in the length of the 
chain due to change in the temperature within the fur- 
nace. The centers of the driving and idling sprockets 
are 42 in. beyond the ends of the furnace to permit 
of convenient charging and discharging of work. 

After passing through the furnace the work falls 
from the main conveyor to an auxiliary conveyor located 
well below the center of the driving sprockets at the 
discharge end of the furnace. The auxiliary conveyor 
travels at double the speed of the main conveyor. It 
is made of reinforced asbestos belt, 31 in. wide, is 10 ft. 
in length and is covered for 5 ft. of its length next 
to the furnace by an insulated tunnel, which serves as 
a cooling chamber; giving the work an opportunity to 
cool somewhat before it approaches the temperature of 
the outer air. The cooling chamber is intended also to 
retard loss of heat through the slightly raised door at 
the rear end of the furnace. 

In addition to being protected by insulated doors 
counterweighted in the usual manner, there is attached 





Electric Furnace Construction Co., 1015 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Tests on the Compressive Strength of 
Iron Ore 


During the past month 125 compression tests have 
been made on specimens of iron ore from the Birming- 
ham district by the Bureau of Standards. A portion 
of these tests was made in the usual manner while in 
others the specimens were subjected to vibration dur- 
ing the test by means of a specially constructed device 
to simulate the conditions in the mines. The strengths 
obtained varied from 10,000 to 17,000 Ib. per sq. in. No 
appreciable reduction in strength was registered be- 
cause of the vibrations. 

In connection with this investigation, apparatus has 
been constructed for measuring the elastic properties 
of the ore and the lateral expansion of specimens due 
to compression. 


Progress in the standardization of electric motor 
dimensions is reported to members of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association. The engineering 
departments of machine tool builders are now being 
asked to fill in a questionnaire for the benefit of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee which is 
now considering the subject. The questionnaire covers 
the extent that special motors are used for fitting to 
machine tools and in part the extent that tools are 
designed to take the motors of a particular electrical 
manufacturer and so on. 
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FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 





Bookings at Recent Weekly Average, but Falling 
Off in Volume of Inquiry 


Including 10,300 tons for Philadelphia subway work, 
awards for the week in fabricated structural steel work 
total 27,000 tons, substantially the average of the past 
ten weeks. New work coming to the fabricating trade 
shows some falling off, the amount of fresh projects 
appearing, being about 10,500 tons. The awards in- 
clude the following: 

Philadelphia, Broad Street subway, 10,300 tons, practically 
awarded to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
Virginian Virginia 
Bridge & 


Railway, two bridges, 300 tons, to 


Works 


Railway, 700 


Iron 
McClintic- 


Southern tons in Tennessee, to 


Marshall Co 
Baptist 
Bridge Co. 


Temple, Rochester, N. Y., 2200 tons, to Genesee 


New Jersey Zinc Co., 400 tons at Palmerton, Pa., to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, as mentioned last 
week, 

Luzerne County & Electric Corporation, Hemlock Creek 


station, 1800 tons, to Shoemaker Bridge Co. 
house, West Sixty-ninth Street, New York, 
Taylor-Fichter Steel Construction Co. 

Y. W. C. A., East Seventeenth Street, New York, 300 
tons, to Structural Steel Co. 

Bank building, Perth Amboy, N. J., 350 tons, to Hedden 


Iron Construction Co. 


Mills, Ine., Kingsport, 
McClintic-Marshali Co. 


power 


Apartment 
500 tons, to 


Easton 


Borden Tenn., 


tons, to 


cotton mill, 800 


Union Indemnity Building, New Orleans, 1525 tons, to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

Roosevelt Hotel addition, New Orleans, 1469 tons, to 
Levering & Garrigues Co. 

Metropolitan Theater Corporation, theater building, St. 
Louis, 1196 tons, to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 


Swift & Co., tractor runway system, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, 537 tons, to Gage Structural Steel Co. 
Hawaiian sections two 


California Sugar Refining Co., 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 


Few Developments in Locomotive or Freight Car 
Business 
Orders for 290 cars, inquiries for 650 cars and an 
inquiry for 25 locomotives describe the low level of 
activity in the railroad equipment field. The following 
items cover the chief developments: 


The Illinois Steel Co. is inquiring for 25 locomotives. 

The Union Traction Co. ‘of Indiana has purchased 15 
passenger cars from the St. Louis Car Co. 

The Manila Railroad Co. has ordered 30 flat ears of 30 
tons capacity for the Philippines from the Koppel Indus- 
trial Car & Equipment Co. 

The Quaker Tank Line Co. has placed 75 tank cars 


of 10,000-gal 
the Standard 
The 


capacity and 125 of 8000-gal. 
Car Co., Sharon, Pa. 


Equipment Co., St. 


capacity with 
Tank 
Great Northern 
ing for 20 tank 
The Atlantic 
cars of 50 
The New York Central has ordered 60 express refriger- 
ator from the Merchants Dispatch Transportation Co. 
The Bangor & Aroostook is considering the purchase 
of material to build 50 flat cars in its shops at Derby. 
The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville is inquiring for 
250 underframe constructions. 
The Caloric Co., New York, is inquiring for 10 tank cars 
of 7000-gal. capacity. 


Paul, is inquir- 
cars. 
Coast Line is 


inquiring for 200 phosphate 


tons’ capacity. 


cars 


The Central of New Jersey is inquiring for 25 to 80 
dump cars. 
Hackley-Sidewell, Mexico City, Mexico, is inquiring 


through the car builders for 40 flat cars of 40 tons’ capacity. 

W. R. Grace & Co., New York, are inquiring for 80 
low side gondola cars and 24 tank cars for the Ferro Car- 
ril de Iquique a Pintados, Chile. 
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and three of Warehouse No. 1, Crockett, Cal., 1482 tons, 
to Moore Shipbuilding Co., San Francisco. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, repairs to 


bridges near Sioux City and Waterville, Iowa, 159 tons, to 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

St. Clements Hall, Chicago, 150 tons, to A. Bolter’s Sons, 
Chicago. 


Michigan Alkali Co., Detroit, boiler house, 4000 tons to 
Whitehead Kales Co. 
Vanadium Alloy Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., hammer shop, 


200 tons, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 

National Bank Building, W. Va., 500 
McClintic-Marshall Co, 
Kosmos Portland Cement Co., 
American Bridge Co. 


First Huntington, 
tons, to 
Louisville, 3 barges, 700 
tons, to 

Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, transmission towers, 400 
tons, to American Bridge Co. 

City Savings & Trust Co., Alliance, Ohio, bank building, 
200 tons, to Morgan Engineering Co. 

Union Savings & Trust Co., Steubenville, Ohio, bank build- 
ing, 150 tons, to Moss Iron Works. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate Railroad), 


bridge work in Cleveland, 230 tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
Structural Projects Pending 
Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 
Seaboard work, 400 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co., New York, repair mate- 


Air Line, bridge tons. 


rial for elevated lines, 300 tons. 
Hecht & Co., department store, Washington, 1400 tons. 


Standard Oil Co., boiler house, Jersey City, 900 tons. 

Two apartment houses, West Ninety-third Street, be- 
tween Amsterdam and Columbus Avenues, New York, 1700 
tons. 


Five-Cent Savings Bank, Boston, bank building, 1100 
tons. 

Killian Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 2000 tons. 

Second National Bank Building, Saginaw, Mich., 2000 
tons. 

University School, Cleveland, 250 tons. 

Magnolia Petroleum Corporation, Houston, Tex., tank 
roofs, 1300 tons. 


The Siam State Railways are inquiring for 50 box cars, 
50 open high side cars, 75 hopper cars and 25 high side 
cars. Specifications and drawings are on file with C. P. 
Sandberg, 100 Broadway, New York. 


STEEL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


The range of prices in active steel and industrial stocks 
from Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 
follows: 


Low High Low High 
Allis-Chalmers .. 54 56% Int, Har. pl... 110 110 
Allis-Chal. pf.... 97% 97% Lima Loco......«-. 61% 63 
Am, B. S. & Fdy. 81% 84% Nat.Acme’ .:ii... 5 6% 
Am. B.S. & F. pf.1074% 107% Nat. En. & Stm.. 19% 24% 
a Se. idiacae 124% 128% Nat. En. & S. pf. 71 76 
Am. Can Biiiscss 115% 116% N. Y. Air Brake. 41 43% 
Am. Car & Fdy.169% 173% Otie Meee. .ivcced 7% 8 
Am. Locomotive.. 78% 81% Otis Steel pf..... 48% 49% 
Am. Loco. pf....120 120 Pressed Steel Car 39 44% 
Am. Radiator....107 114% Pressed Steel pf. 68 76% 
Am, Steel Fdries. 35% 37 Replogle Steel.... 11% 13 
Am. Stl, Fd. pf..104% 104% Republic ........ 47 49% 
Bald. 1O66...05<. 11854 123% Republic pf...... 87 87% 
jald. Loco. pf...114% 114% Sloss- Sheffield . 65% 67% 
eth. Steel...... 438%, 44% Stl. of Canada pf.102 102 
Beth. Stl. 7% pf. 91% 92 Superior Steel... 28 28 
Beth. Stl. 8% pf.106 107 Transue-Wms. .. 33 33 
Br. Em. Steel... 6 6 Tn. Alloy Steel.. 23% 25 
Chic. Pneu. Tool. 86% 86% UO. B  Paibacuams 92 105% 
CRO PE ieseses 50% 54% U. S. Pipe pf.... 938% 94 
Crucible Steel.... 53% 56% U. &... ReeGhiciciss 1065 110 
Se te ea 7 75 U. S. Steel pf....121% 121% 
Gen. Electric.....27 281 Vanadium Steel.. 235% 25% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 29% 31% Va. L, C. & Coke 87% 37% 
Gulf States Steel. 71% 75% W’house Air Br. 93 94% 
Inland Steel...... 35% 36 Y’town S. & T.. 69% 7 
Ent. HAP. .ccccrcs. SQ 88% 


The Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, reports a net loss of $273,- 
529 after interest and other charges but before depreciation 
for the six months ending June 30. This compares with a net 
income of $809,813 during the first half of 1923. Manufac- 
turing profits were $782,423 as compared with $1,558,493 


during the first six months of last year. 
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EXPORT DEMAND MAINTAINED 


Japan Inquires for Rails, Gas Pipe and Boiler 
Plates—China Buys in Europe—Mills 
Firmer on Sheets 


New YorK, Aug. 12.—Export to South American 
markets continues better than for some time past, but 
evidences of German competition returning to these 
markets and to the Far East are accumulating. Chinese 
markets are suffering from large stocks of material, 
much of which was purchased speculatively, following 
the Japanese earthquake, under the impression that 
Japan in acute need of prompt delivery on certain 
materials would buy in China. The contrary seems to 
have been the result, for Japanese sellers, according 
to reports, have been shipping a wide range of ma- 
terials into China. 

Appearance of new inquiries to replace business 
that has been awarded serves to maintain a moderate 
activity in Japanese trade. It is reported that the 
order of the Nippon Oil Co., placed last week, was for 
a total of 84,000 boxes, Mitsui & Co. receiving 28,000 
boxes and Iwai & Co. 56,000 boxes, instead of 28,000 
as originally stated. Considerable difficulty in placing 
it with a mill is reported to have been encountered by 
the exporters. 

One of the outstanding inquiries from Japan at 
present is the call for bids by the Nagoya Gas Co. on 
275,000 ft. of % to 2-in. galvanized gas pipe. The 
inquiry for 25-miles of 60-lb. rails for Chosen, reported 
last week, is from the Chosen State Railways. Bids 
are being submitted, c.i.f. Fusan or Masanpho, Chosen. 
Other railroad business in the market from Japan in- 
cludes 290 tons of circular boiler plates for locomotives. 


Exports of Railroad Equipment 


Reports of the Department of Commerce show that, 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, steam locomotives 
to the number of 279 were exported from the United 
States compared with 276 in the previous year. The 
total value was $4,188,236 in the current year and $5,- 
307,075 in the previous year. This gives average unit 
values of $15,010 and $19,230 respectively, the reduction 
in unit value being about 22 per cent. 

During the same period the exports of freight cars 
aggregated 3693 in the current year and 10,453 in the 
preceding year. The values were respectively $3,431,- 
877 and $11,729,962. The unit values in the two years 
were $929 and $1,122, the fall in unit price being about 
19 per cent. 

Canada received the largest share of the locomotives 
in both years, taking 79 in the current year and 96 in 
the year before. The largest number of freight cars 
sent to any one country this year went to Cuba, the 
number being 1071. Last year Poland and Danzig to- 
gether took 4279 cars, while Germany took 2400. 


Addition of Flint Malleable Castings Co. 


The Flint Malleable Castings Co., Flint, Mich., is 
offering $350,000 of an authorized issue of $500,000 
common stock and will shortly let contracts for the 
construction of a single-furnace plant, the buildings 
and layout, however, being designed for the addition of 
other units as conditions warrant. Powdered coal fuel 
will be employed. A site has been acquired, grading 
is under way, railroad and water connections are being 
made, and it is expected that the plant will be operat- 
ing in time to share in the seasonal activity of the 
automotive industry next spring. 

Officers of the company are: President, John M. 
Barringer, president Flint Foundry Co. (gray iron), 
with plants at Flint and Marshall, Mich., and formerly 
connected with malleable plants at Ironton and Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, and Lancaster, N. Y.; vice-president, Fred J. 
Weiss, general manager of the Flint Motor Axle Co. 
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The Imperial Government Railways are said to be con- 
templating the purchase of 10,000 tons of rails. A 
recent order of 10,000 tons by this railroad is being 
filled by European makers. The 4000 boiler tubes for 
the South Manchuria Railway Co., in the market for 
several months, are said to have gone to a New York 
export house. 

Few small sheet orders are being placed, as mills 
are not inclined to shade prices, except on large ton- 
nages. The leading export interests have again ad- 
vanced quotations on light gage black sheets and are 
now holding to a range of $90 to $91 per ton, c.i-f. 
Japanese port. One export house in New York has 
purchased about 1000 tons of light gage sheets 
delivered Japan. 

Chinese merchants exhibit but little interest in 
quotations submitted by American exporters. Export- 
ers claim that American manufacturers are asking 
prices on wire shorts that are several dollars too high 
to permit of business. As much as $51 per ton, f.a.s. 
New York, is asked by some sellers. 

The May imports of second-hand material by China, 
through the port of Shanghai, show an interesting 
change of the source of supply. Generally, Chinese 
merchants obtain a large part of their wire shorts, 
plate cuttings and other second-hand material from 
the United States. The May imports through Shanghai 
show 1307 gross tons of cobbles and wire shorts from 
the United Kingdom, compared with only 12 tons from 
the United States. France furnishing 48 gross tons, 
Belgium 475 gross tons, and Germany 86 gross tons, 
all passed the United States on these products. On 
exports of galvanized wire shorts, however, the United 
States led with 240 gross tons against 216 gross tons 
from the United Kingdom, 93 gross tons from Belgium 
and less than one ton from Holland. 


and director of the Imperial Forge Co. of Indianapolis; 
secretary, Carl W. Bonbright; treasurer, Edwin W. At- 
wood. Charles H. Bonbright, president Flint Motor 
Axle Co. and Imperial Drop Forge Co., is also a di- 
rector, and sales will be in charge of Charles A. Rey- 
nolds, president Northern Foundry Co., Alpena, Mich. 
It is estimated that the various industries of Flint con- 
sume upward of 50,000 tons of malleable castings an- 
nually. 


Jurisdictional Disputes Considered 


The National Board for Jurisdictional Awards in 
the Construction Industry held the shortest session in 
its history when it met at Washington on Monday, 
Aug. 4. Four cases relating to jurisdictional disputes 
among iron workers, laborers and lathers, bricklayers 
and roofers were disposed of. The following officers 
were elected: Chairman, Rudolph P. Miller, New York, 
representing the Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties; vice-chairman, John Coffield, Chieago, repre- 
senting the Building Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; secretary, William J. Spencer, 
Washington, representing the Building Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor. 

In continuation of a policy recently adopted to con- 
duct meetings of the board in some of the more im- 
portant cities of the country in order that those in the 
industry might get a better idea of how it operates, it 
was decided to hold the next meeting in St. Louis the 
week beginning Monday, Dec. 8, 1924. 


At a celebration held on the evening of Aug. 4 by 
the Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, 
N. J., in honor of the employees longest in its service, 
statistics presented by S. M. Buck, works manager, 
showed that 281 employees had been with the company 
15 years or mare, 99 had served a quarter of a century, 
there were 30 who had spent 35 years, 13 whose service 
covered 45 years and 11 who have an unbroken record 
of a half-century with the company. 
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European Continental Markets Chaotic 


Sterling Quotations Mainly Withdrawn—France Seeking 


Cheaper Fuel—Luxemburg Order Books Flat— 
British Market Quiet, with Lower Prices 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Aug. 12. 


ARKET conditions generally are unchanged. 
M Demand has not yet shown a revival, though 

some inquiries for Continental account have 
been following the appreciation of the franc. Domestic 
consumers, lacking confidence, are purchasing only for 
urgent requirements. 

Hematite is dull and weak. Foreign ore is stagnant 
and buyers are endeavoring to secure a postponement 
of deliveries. Bilbao Rubio nominally is 22s. ($5.02) 
c.i.f. Tees. 

Finished steel is dull and unchanged, but the outlook 
is brighter on London Conference hopes. 

Henry Bessemer & Co., Ltd., has closed the Bolton 
Steel Works, which has been acquired by Thomas W. 
Ward, Ltd., Sheffield, for dismantling. 

Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Jamshedpur, India, has 
booked 14,000 tons of steel rails for India. 


On the Continent of Europe 

Continental position is chaotic and prices are all 
nominal. The works have withdrawn sterling quota- 
tions. Merchants offer tees at £7 2s. 6d. (1.45c. per Ib.) 
f.o.b. Merchant bars are quoted up to £6 10s. (1.32c. 
per lb.) f.o.b. 

Good business with India is being done, including 
black and galvanized tubes, cost and freight to India, 
at 74 per cent discount for black and 64 per cent dis- 
count for galvanized. 

In Germany only. eight furnaces are blowing in the 
Siegerland district out of a total of 30. P 

In France 135 furnaces were blowing July 1. French 
output of iron and steel is declining, owing to quieter 
demand. 


Tin plate is quiet, but makers are asking above the 
schedule, on account of the rise in tin prices. Some 
business has been done up to 23s. ($4.90) basis I C f.o.b. 
Far East is inquiring, but no business yet has de- 
veloped. 

Galvanized sheets have moderate sales in small par- 
cels. The works are well sold and prices are firm. 

Black sheets show an easier tendency and there is 
some demand on Japanese specifications. There are 
hopes of effecting business; the price is unchanged, but 
makers are inclined to consider concessions. 


LUXEMBURG IRON AND STEEL 


Market in the Grand Duchy Inactive and Order 
Books Becoming Flat 


LUXEMBURG, July 23.—June had begun with the rise 
of appreciating currencies, accompanied by a slight 
firming up of prices in francs and a certain improve- 
ment of business. But the expected revival of export 
trade did not come. Without widely fluctuating, ex- 
change rates remained uncertain throughout, and this 
uncertainty has led to a setback in the volume of orders 
and to a continuous frittering away of prices during 
the whole month of June. 

The German Government has authorized the im- 
portation into Germany through Wintersdorf of the 
tonnages exempted from import dues by the Versailles 
Treaty, and Luxemburg ironworks were thus enabled 
to send off quantities that had been in abeyance for 
several weeks. The German market has been paralyzed 
by the financial crisis in that country, and the restric- 
tion of credits by the Reichsbank has aggravated that 


British and Continental prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ works, with 


American equivalent figured at $4.56 per £1, as follows: 


ee oe Ses ee ee ee ee Continental Prices, All F. O. B. Channel Ports 
Cleveland No. 1 fdy.. 4 10 20.52 (Nominal, no definite quotations) 
Cleveland No. 3 fdy.. Ys 19.38 » gn 
Cleveland No. 4 fdy. 4 4 19.15 Foundry pig iron: 
Cleveland No. 4 forge 4 3 18.92 See 3 18s. to £4 0s. $17.78 to $18.24 
Cleveland basic ; 4 2% 18.81 POOOe 6 2020s sew 3 18 to 4 0 17.78 to 18.24 
East Coast mixed.... 4 13 21.20 Luxemburg ....... 3 18 to 4 0 17.78 to 18.24 
noe Coast hematite 419 - 5 =O 22.57 - a3. Billets: 
“erromanganese soe 16 6 8 | 6Uand is «66f 72.96 and 72.96 ad @ , eee 
Rails, 60 Ib. and up.. 8 5 to 9 0 37.62 to 41.04 Belgium ........4, 5 13% 55.65 
SNE: fica'mitan bens oe 7 15 to 8 5 35.34 to 37.62 France .......+++. 5 12% 25.65 
Sheet and tin plate Merchant bars: C. per Lb. 
bars, Welsh _oo BIS 39.33 WIND? ss ac cienkce « 6 2% 1.25 
Tin plates, base box.. 1 2% to 1 3 | to oo Luxemburg ....... 6 2% 1.25 
. per Lb. Dinca 9 5 
Ship plates ......... 9 5 to 9 15 1.88 to 1.98 Franc ae ae ty 6 2% 1.25 
Zoiler plates ........ 13 0 to13 10 2.65 to 2.75 Joists (beams) : 
aa ose. 9 3% 9 13% 1:92 to 3:02 BelgiUM 6.6.2 200s 6 2% 1.25 
eee 812% to 9 2% 1.76 to 1.86 Luxemburg ....... 6 2% 1.25 
Beams ...-s.e-ssese 8 7% to 817% 1.71 to 1.81 POM 5: iis seed on 6 2% 1.25 
Round bars, 4% to3in. 9 15 to10 5 1.98 to 2.09 Angles: 
Galv. sheets, 2 ee a 018 10 3.72 ) 3.77 ; a 
Hiack ‘ah iene 13 0 t013 - 65 ys aaa a 8 0 to 8 5 1.63 to 1.68 
Black sheets, Japanese %-in, plates: 
specifications ..... 15 5 3.10 DOIG «55.6: oe caw 710 1.53 
Steel hoops ....... +. 1015 and12 10* 2.19and 2.54* Germany’ ...0i seo 7 10 1.53 
Cold rolled steel strip, ee é 
WMS ane aciede 17 0 3.46 fe-in. plates: 
seein Luxemburg ....... 7 10 1.53 
*Export price. +Ex-ship, Tees, nominal. selgium .......... 7 10 1.53 
eosneunonnenesssgossesesocnee copensneeenceneneeees /POPPUPPIEPEPUPEPEREDEED cerenne coopen ener asrrere er onenen ree hennn ee eHePPNER ESHER /RENEERRORE VETO ERRENOHEEOERNOEENENEOESTUEPPEREOOREEROON ON HPEEEDERYORETEPREDOTENETDENNETEORERTDEODIEOEROEAEOOUEODESHERDERE THERETEET 
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situation. The purchasing capacity of Germany every 
day gets smaller. 

The great export markets, British dominions and 
colonies, China and Japan, had an expectant attitude 
and were waiting for further fall of prices. In neigh- 
boring and Scandinavian countries, Luxemburg has 
met with the competition of German works, bent on 
obtaining orders at any price for alleviating the present 
dearth of money in Germany. 

The order books of our principal metallurgical works 
have gradually emptied in June, and any new business 
that cropped up was the object of keen competition. 
The situation of the industry in Luxemburg has there- 
fore become rather difficult. Prices obtained are far 
from satisfactory, and the present number of active 
furnaces has been maintained in blast simply to avoid 
an increase of cost prices. Besides, it will be noted 


FRENCH WANT CHEAPER FUEL 


Iron Competition Intense and Sales Scarce—Coke 
Being Imported from England 


PARIS, FRANCE, July 25.—The lack of confidence 
was increased this week through all the information 
published about the London Conference, and the ex- 
change rate of sterling was constantly above 85 fr. 

Production is now considerably larger than‘the ton- 
nage sold, especially for raw and semi-finished products, 
and French ironmasters fully realize the necessity of 
further rebates on prices to push up the demand. This 
is all the more necessary on the export market, where 
competition is extremely keen. 

In such circumstances, and as it would be inad- 
visable to attempt now a reduction of their wage bill, 
our ironmasters can hope only for a reduction of the 
prices they have to pay for fuel. On the other hand, 
they are prepared to cut down their profit margin to 
the utmost limit. Of course, if there existed cartels 
of French producers for the export of products, the 
situation would not be so bad as now. Unfortunately, 
although this question is often talked about here, no 
practical steps have been taken toward the creation 
of such organizations. 

The agreement between the M.i.c.u.m. and the Ger- 
man Association of Mechanical Industries, which ex- 
pired on July 15, has been renewed for one month. The 
new agreement stipulates that the export tax is to be 
uniformly reduced to three-eighths of the general tariff. 
This measure will favor metallic construction and the 
production of boilers and machinery in Germany. Be- 
sides, it will permit resumption of trade between Ger- 
man occupied and non-occupied territories. 

Coke.—During the first 23 days of July the ORCA 
has received 281,664 tons of reparation coke, a daily 
average of 12,246 tons. So far, notwithstanding the 
reduction of the price of coke in the Ruhr as from 
July 1, the price of that coke to French consumers has 
not been modified. A number of French ironmasters 
are asking for a decrease of coke shipments from the 
Ruhr. The reasons for this attitude are: First, the 
fact that stocks of coke now exceed the storage capacity 
of the works; second, the greater probability of a 
reduction of the present pig iron production than other- 
wise; third, the impossibility for many French iron- 
masters to bear any longer the financial burden of 
carrying these huge stocks of fuel. Besides, indemnity 
coke is at present the most expensive of all the cokes 
used in France. 

Having heard that the price of Durham blast fur- 
nace coke would be reduced to 21s. to enable British 
pig iron to sell more easily for export, French inter- 
ested circles have procured in England substantial ton- 
nages of coke at interesting prices. French imports 
of British coke so far in July have been greater than in 
June. 

Pig Iron.—Production tends to diminish, but it is 
still very important. The market is quiet, especially 
for phosphoric pig iron. Chill cast pig iron, No. 3 
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that the production in June has shown a new decrease 
on that of the previous month. 


Prices Current 


At time of writing the Luxemburg industry suffers 
from the same slackness of trade which is affecting 
French and Belgian ironworks and which the difficulties 
experienced by the London Conference have accentuated. 
Prices asked for at Antwerp by Luxemburg ironworks 
are about the same as those quoted by Belgians, or 
slightly inferior. Prices quoted (all in Belgian cur- 
rency) are: 


Foundry pig iron, fr. 385 to 390 ($17.97 to $18.21). 

Basic pig iron, fr. 365 to 370 ($17.04 to $17.27). 

Semi-finished products; blooms (basic), fr. 495 to 
500 ($23.11 to $23.35). 

Billets (basic), fr. 525 to 535 ($24.51 to $24.98). 

Largets (basic), fr. 560 to 565 ($26.15 to $26.38). 

Steel rolled products; bars, £6 2s. 6d. or fr. 570 to 
575 (1.19¢. to 1.20c. per Ib.) 

Beams, £6 or fr. 560 to 565 (1.17e. to 1.18c. per Ib.). 


P. L., from Homecourt, is being quoted fr. 315 to 320 
($16.43 to $16.69), according to Si. content. But aver- 
age prices vary between fr. 325 and 335 ($16.95 and 
$17.47), with fr. 10 less for P. R. quality. 

In hematite selling is rather satisfactory at fr. 430 
to 440 ($22.43 to $22.95), either f.o.t. producing works 
or delivered, according to the districts and the situation 
of the producers. As British hematite was not quoted 
below £5 2s. 6d. c.if., viz., fr. 435 ($22.69) at the 
exchange rate of fr. 85, French producers are favorably 
situated for getting Belgian and Dutch orders, although, 
of course, they should make a certain rebate on the 
above price. 

Belgian foundry pig iron is quoted about fr. 385 to 
395 (fr. 320 to 828 French, or $16.70 to $17.10). Nom- 
inally, Lorraine and Luxemburg would quote fr. 5 to 
10 higher. For export, French ironmasters have booked 
at Antwerp a few good orders for basic pig iron at 
about fr. 300 ($15.65) per ton, f.o.t. Lorraine ironworks. 

We hear that the Calais ironworks of the Société 
des Acieries de France, which included a blast furnace 
producing hematite, have just been laid idle and will 
shortly be put on auction. 

Ferroalloys.—Since the recent shading of prices 
transactions have become more active. In spite of 
German competition we are selling ferros in Belgium 
and Luxemburg. But for ferromanganese French pro- 
ducers can hardly quote so low as the Germans, who 
now are asking £15 10s. ($68.20), or £1 less than the 
British producers. Of course, it is true that just now 
German producers care less about the prices themselves 
than about getting the money to invest in Germany at 
a high rate of interest. 

Prices quoted: for ferromanganese, 76 to 80 per cent 
Mn., about fr. 1450 ($75.60) per ton delivered; spiegel, 
10 to 12 per cent Mn., fr. 540 ($28.16), and 18 to 20 
per cent Mn., fr. 675 ($35.20), f.0.t. producing works. 

Semi-Finished Products.—Market quiet as far as 
inland transactions go and under much competition for 
export. Fr. 40 ($20.86 per gross ton) for blooms seems 
to be an average base price. For export, Belgium and 
Luxemburg are quoting the same prices, while Lorraine, 
handicapped by a heavier rate of exchange, is asking 
slightly higher prices. Prices quoted (in Belgian cur- 
rency): Blooms, about fr. 510 to 515 ($26.60 to $26.86); 
billets, fr. 540 to 545 ($28.16 to $28.42); largets, fr. 570 
to 580 ($29.73 to $30.24). British are purchasers, but 
not above £5 10s. for blooms (fr. 473 French or $24.67) 
and £5 12s. 6d. for billets and largets (fr. 484 French 
or $25.24), which are acceptable prices. 


Rolled Products.—Although in a better position than 
pig iron and semi-finished products, rolled products are 
none the less quiet. Their present base price varies 
from fr. 56.50 (1.32c. per Ib.) for large shapes to fr. 
60 (1.40c.) for smaller ones. But, in fact, many pro- 
ducers with order books already wel! provided for are 
asking a premium for speedy delivery. For small 
orders up to fr. 65 (1.51c.) is being asked for in the 
East of France. Sarre producers are quoting fr. 56 
(1.30c.), f.0.t. at the frontier, with prepaid import dues. 

Beams remain in small request; they are quoted 
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at about fr. 53 (1.23c.) in Lorraine, fr. 55 to 56 (1.28c. 
to 1.30c.) in the East, fr. 57 to 58 (1.33c. to 1.35c.) in 
the North. For export, on the Antwerp market, Bel- 
gians and Luxemburgers are quoting average prices 
of fr. 575 (1.34c.) for beams and fr. 590 (1.37c.) for 
bars. Lorraine is able to offer the same prices for 
beams, but not for bars. Prices quoted in sterling are 
£6 2s. 6d. (fr. 527.25 or 1.23c.) for beams and £6 5s. 
(fr. 537.50 or 1.25c.) for bars. 


Sheets.—The activity in all branches of this section 
is being regularly kept up, and a delay of delivery 
shorter than three months is not apparently obtainable 
for the present. ]?rices quoted in Lorraine are: 


EARS PIMOS 6 vin cvievcus fr.70 (1.63c. per Ib.) 
Sheets, 5 mm. (No. 6% 

gage) and over....... 75 (1.75c. per lb.) 
Medium sheets ......... 85 to 90 (1.98c. to 2.10c.) 
Re GOR? Kec cicknss's 105 (2.45c. per Ib.) 


In the Ardenns district: 


Heavy sheets, fr. 75 to 77 (1.75c. to 1.79c.) and even 
fr. 80 (1.86c.) for small orders. 

Medium sheets: Many works do not accept any more 
orders. 

Light sheets, fr. 109 (2.5tc.) 


In the other producing centers, light sheets are 
quoted as follows: 


a eee er eee fr.110 (2.56c.) 
4 Pay i 113 (2.638c.) 
ORL: ae 2 ie wie Re ee hie . 115to116 (2.68c. to 2.70c.) 


For export, Luxemburgers are quoting £7 10s. (fr. 
649 French or 1.51c. per lb.) for heavy sheets and £7 
12s. 6d. to £7 13s. 6d. for assorted sheets. Approxi- 
mate prices quoted by Belgians for basic steel: 

5 mm. and over (No. 


Sam WORD ook cae fr.720to 730 (1.68c. to 1.70c.) 
3 mm. (No. 11% 

Oe nbs ch te ea 6 775to 800 (1.80c. to 1.86c.) 
2mm. (No. 14 gage) 825to 835 (1.92c. to 1.94c.) 
15 to 1 mm. (No 

16% to No. 19¥, 

SDD: date bike R ereek 900 to 925 (2.10c. to 2.15c.) 
MS, . Sao d Sea ewee 1,000 tg 1,050 (2.338c. to 2.45c.) 
0.5 mm. (No. 254 

See «tedeanwwes 1,200 to 1,300 (2.79c. to 3.03c.) 


Foundry.—The market for foundry products is less 
active. However, the occupation remains normal enough 
for pattern foundry; the competition is keen and prices 
vary among the different producers. The production 
of malleable iron is increasing, with responsive demand. 
In steel castings situation is rather satisfactory. 


Luxemburg Production in June 


LUXEMBURG, July 23.—Iron and steel production in 
June included: 

Pig Iron: 175,039 metric tons, including 167,782 tons 
basic iron, 7032 tons cast iron and 225 tons forge iron. 

Raw Steel: 143,573 metric tons, including 142,178 
tons basic steel, 889 tons open-hearth steel, 525 tons 
electric steel. 

Number of furnaces in blast on June 30 was 36, as 
follows: 

Arbed: Esch, 6 out of 6; Dudelange, 6 cut of 6; 
Dommeldange, 2 out of 3. 

Terres Rouges: Belval, 6 out of 6. 

Hadir: Differdange, 8 out of 10. 

Rodange: 5 out of 5. 

Steinfurt: 3 out of 3. 


Esch is idle. 
Rumelange is idle. 


French Imports and Exports 


During the first five months of 1924 and 1923 the 
figures of imports and exports included: 

Pig Iron: Imports, 20,304 tons in 1924, as against 
81,688 tons in 1923. Exports, 338,583 tons in 1924 and 
236,204 tons in 1923. 

Ferroalloys: Imports, 3910 tons in 1924, as against 
2961 tons in 1923. Exports, 9296 tons in 1924 and 8520 
tons in 1923. 

Tron and Steel Products: Imports, 302,515 tons in 
1924, as against 192,800 tons in 1923. Exports, 1,106,- 
517 tons in 1924 and 698,073 tons in 1923. 


In an accident at one of the South Chicago blast 
furnaces of the Illinois Steel Co. on Aug. 4, a workman 
was killed and another was injured and the stack was 


seriously damaged. It had been relined and was being 
dried out. 
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Price Concessions at Youngstown 


YOUNGSTOWN, Aug. 12.—Market developments in- 
dicate that steel makers are securing business in some 
products at the expense of price lists. Several of 
the larger interests have indicated their displeasure 
with respect to this situation, believing that finished 
steel prices are dropping too low. 

Steel plates, for instance, are not quotable above 
2c. per lb., in comparison with a recent 2.15c. quota- 
tion. In fact, plate tonnages have recently moved as 
low as 1.85c. and 1.90c. Six months ago, the nominal 
steel plate market was 2.50c. 


Full finished sheets have also felt the effect of 
competition for business lately. Certain of the inde- 
pendent makers are endeavoring to hold the price on 
No. 22 gage auto body stock at 5c., though producers 
in competitive territory have gone below this figure 
in order to obtain attractive tonnages. 

More strength is being shown in hot-rolled strips 
and in merchant bars. The latter are quotable at 
2.15¢., and are in fairly firm demand. Concessions of 
$2 per ton are being offered by certain producing 
interests. 

Hot-rolled flats range from 2.50c. to 2.75c., de- 
pending upon the nature of the specifications. The 
market average is 2.60c. 

Following a recent upturn in demand, the tin plate 
market has again subsided. Plate from stock is 
quotable down to $5.15 per base box, but production 
plate holds at $5.50, with preferential prices for large 
consumers. 


Improvements at Youngstown 


YOUNGSTOWN, Aug. 11.—Considerable repair work 
is under way, bringing producing properties to a 
higher degree of efficiency. The Carnegie Steel Co. is 
rebuilding a blast furnace in its Ohio Works group 
and is overhauling much of its rolling mill equipment 
in this plant. The Republic Iron & Steel Co, is over- 
hauling its Bessemer plant, installing new machinery 
and is building an additional buttweld tube mill. The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is rebuilding and 
enlarging a blast furnace in its East Youngstown 
group and is doing a large amount of miscellaneous 
repair work, for which appropriations were made to 
the amount of several million dollars. 

The Sharon Steel Hoop Co. has been engaged in 
repair work at both its Sharon and Youngstown plants. 
The A. M. Byers Co. is rebuilding its blast furnace at 
Girard. Both the Thomas Sheet Steel Co. and the 
Waddell Steel Co. are modernizing their plants at 
Niles. 

It is considered likely that never at any one time 
was so much repair and overhauling work going on 
in the Youngstown district. Mill managers say they 
are placing their plants in readiness for continued 
production on an efficient basis, when buying revives 
in a sustained way. 


A book paper machine, designed to produce book 
and magazine papers 200 in. wide at the rate of 500 
ft. per minute, will be installed at Covington, W. Va., 
in a building specially constructed for the purpose. It 
will be built for the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
by Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc., Worcester, Mass., maker 
of paper machinery. The machine will weigh 1000 tons, 
and will be 250 ft. long, 28 ft. wide on the ground and 
will have a maximum height of 15 ft. 


Further increases in foreign sales of American in- 
dustrial machinery were registered in Spain during 
the past year, when United States exports to that 
country jumped from $1,370,868 in 1922 to $1,839,934 
in 1923, or an increase of 34 per cent, according to 
the Industrial Machinery Division of the Department 
of Commerce. Metal working machinery increased from 
$228,815 in 1922 to $280,350 in 1923, and miscellaneous 
machinery from $573,776 to $773,519. 
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The Value of Steel Scrap 


ECENT developments in the very complicated 

matter of steel scrap for open-hearth steel 
making have been interesting. Unlike the ordi- 
nary market commodity, scrap does not have a 
cost of production. The value of heavy melting 
steel scrap is simply what one can get for it. The 
consumers compete to get scrap and producers and 
dealers compete to dispose of it. 

There have been, of course, sharp fluctuations 
in the market price of scrap. In periods of low 
prices the dealers would fill their yards, emptying 
them in periods of high prices. The rate of scrap 
production does not fluctuate so much as the rate 
of scrap consumption, and the price fluctuations 
are necessary to perform the function of equal- 
izing. 

What may be considered a new development 
has occurred. About May 1 heavy melting steel 
scrap reached a low point in the various consum- 
ing centers, and early in June it began to ad- 
vance, being now an average of about $2 a ton 
above its low point, without dealers having had 
opportunity to fill their yards. This seems to be 
due to both producers and consumers having more 
confidence in the return’ of values, so that the 
dealers had less opportunity than formerly to 
speculate. 

Another new influence is the pains mills have 
been taking, and are taking, to make better use 
of scrap. By more careful selection, cutting and 
assorting they improve both the physical and the 
chemical condition of scrap, whereby charging 
boxes contain more weight, the scrap melts more 
readily in the furnace and with less loss and the 
analysis of the resulting steel is controlled within 
narrower limits. The mills that have thus taken 
pains find that scrap now has a measurably greater 
intrinsic worth to them than it had a few years 
ago. They can now afford to pay a higher price 
for it, relative to the cost of their pig iron, than 
formerly. 

Whether heavy melting steel scrap will actu- 
ally command in the open market prices more 
nearly in keeping with its yield in the open-hearth 
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furnace depends on the relation between supply 
and requirements. The matter of the varying out- 
come of scrap under changing conditions is quite 
intricate. It depends on several factors—the rate 
at which steel was being put into use at various 
times in the past, the character of the employ- 
ment and the nature of current developments. 

As to the first point, taking the view, which 
is only partly correct, that steel has a way of 
coming back as scrap after a certain interval, 
sometimes guessed at 15 to 20 years on an aver- 
age, if the production of steel was much smaller 
then than the production now, the outcome will 
be light relative to requirements. If it was heavy, 
or if, for instance, the production of steel re- 
mains constant year after year, the outcome of 
scrap relative to requirements will be heavier. 

As to the second point, if a year’s output of 
steel goes largely into tin cans, wire, concrete 
reinforcing bars and the like, little will come 
back. If it goes into rails, machinery and particu- 
larly automobiles, it will come back in nearly full 
measure and soon. A mistake is sometimes made 
in assuming that fewer rails are coming back than 
formerly, since recently our domestic consumption 
has been about 2,000,000 tons a year, against 
about 3,000,000 tons, 1902 to 1913 inclusive. That 
larger tonnage was for laying new track, while 
the present tonnage is displacing old rails. How- 
ever, rails are being made better now, and involve 
less replacement per ton mile of traffic. 

As to the third point, a year in which there is 
much building and improving will bring out much 
scrap, while in a lean steel year we do little re- 
placing. 


X-Rays in Industry 


RESH evidence is presented of the practica- 

bility of using the X-ray industrially outside 
the field of research. Its application to the analy- 
sis of coal as well as its adaptability to steel was 
discussed by two British scientists at separate 
meetings recently. Their opinions are given 
elsewhere in this issue. 

As to coal analysis, the investigator points to 
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the possibility among other things of detecting 
the mineral constituents and states that there 
“may be a real place in industry for an X-ray unit 
of novel design.” In respect to steel the con- 
clusion is that certain improvements in X-ray ap- 
paratus will make possible a penetration of five to 
seven inches. 

American experimenters have made rapid 
progress both in studying the constitution of mat- 
ter by X-ray analysis and in the detection of de- 
fects in steel, particularly steel castings, with the 
result of actual change in foundry practice. The 
application to coal is a new departure which may 
turn out to have comparable value. There are 
those willing to prophesy that in the not distant 
future X-ray apparatus will be as common in its 
use in the metal industry as the microscope is 
now. So strong is this faith in one leader in re- 
search that he has decided to devote his future to 
the broad industrial phases of this fascinating 
field. 


Paying for Goods and Service 


HE people of the country, in getting their liv- 

ing, require two principal things—goods and 
service. Wages, or income derived in other ways, 
are merely the means for arranging the division. 
Nobody can eat gold dollars or wear clothing 
made out of Federal Reserve notes. Such things 
are simply mediums of exchange, which enable 
people to get goods and service. The scale of liv- 
ing of the people as a whole, likewise as individ- 
uals, is determined by the quantity of goods and 
the amount of service they get. This is what 
economists mean when they talk about the real 
wage as distinct from the money wage, or nominal 
wage. 

With respect to goods and the division thereof 
there is a fair understanding in general. No wage 
earner is under any illusion that a doubled number 
of Federal Reserve notes in his weekly pay en- 
velope makes him any better off if all the things 
that he has to buy are doubled in cost. There is 
not, however, the same clear understanding with 
regard to service, which plays a highly important 
part in the national economy, even if it be subor- 
dinate to goods. 

Service is a rather abstract and intangible ex- 
pression. Most people use and enjoy service with- 
out thinking about it or appreciating it, especial- 
ly in some of its more general forms. There is 
the clearest idea with respect to such things as 
domestic service in homes and the service of 
amusement in theaters; for in obtaining them 
everybody is constrained to pay for just what he 
gets, just as he is for food and clothing. Nobody 
yet has ventured to suggest that free amusement 
service for some people be provided at the direct 
expense of other people, although in fact exactly 
that thing is done through municipalities. 

This brings us to the great form of service 
that is visualized economically least of all, viz., 
the public service. The latter ranges from the 
necessaries, such as pure government, down to the 
means for enjoyment, such as public parks and 
band concerts in them. Another expression for 
all of this is taxation, which at present amounts 
to about one-eighth of all of our income. 
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It is not our purpose to deprecate in any way 
the major part of our public service. We must 
have good government, adequate policing, a suffi- 
ciency of educational means, etc., no matter what 
they cost. Our present purpose is merely to draw 
attention to the element of service in the cost of 
living and the fact that the division of expense on 
this account is of the same nature as the division 
of material goods. 

It is human nature that every individual should 
seek to get for himself all that he can. We do not 
object, therefore, to any body of laborers, whether 
unionized or not, trying to benefit themselves; for 
that is what every one of us, high or low, does in 
his own affairs. Nor should we repudiate the 
natural individualism and inherent selfishness of 
man in trying to enhance his free service when 
he is unable to enhance his share in the division 
of goods. This, of course, is why there is such 
a popular outcry against railroad rates, why peo- 
ple are willing to vote bonuses to the soldiers and 
why they concentrate taxation upon a relatively 
small class of people. 

The multitude is able to do all of these things, 
and would do them even more extensively if it 
were not for the restraint of the courts acting ac- 
cording to our fundamental constitutional charter. 
Demagogues indeed are seeking to nullify that 
last restraint by curtailing the authority of the 
Supreme Court, which means overriding the Con- 
stitution itself. 

The mass of the people have never in the aggre- 
gate been deprived of what is due them by the 
well-to-do or any other class. On the contrary 
the improvement in the scale of living that men 
have enjoyed most remarkably during the last 
century has resulted from the exercise of the brain 
power of the few, the almost incredibly few, who 
have been the pilots of industry. Mere man, 
either in squads or masses, has played but rela- 
tively a small part in progress. Things have been 
done for him, not by him. He has indeed been 
rather obstructive, and often a nuisance. It is 
machine power, not man power, that creates our 
modern civilization. 

Apart from the exhibition of natural individ- 
ualism and selfishness, the economic and political 
unrest is founded on the thesis that the incompe- 
tent should be protected and their welfare guar- 
anteed. Whether it be a socialistic movement, 
such as has been running through Europe, or a 
movement of discontent such as LaFollette is lead- 
ing now in this country, it all boils down to just 
that. In truth, neither the people of Europe nor 
the wheat farmers of our Northwest, nor even the 
labor unions, here or abroad, should want to have 
any such ideas put into effect; for that would lead 
quickly to their own ruin. LaFollette tells the 
farmers that he would have railroad rates re- 
duced, and he tells railroad labor that he would 
have their wages increased. We know that such 
things could not be done without ruining the rail- 
roads, and we know that both farmers and rail- 
road workers would be ruined at the same time. 

None of this is hypothesis or conjecture. It is 
theory, which means the expression of law. In 
science the test of a theory, which removes an ex- 
pression from the class of hypothesis, is the deter- 
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mination that things actually operate and happen 
in conformity therewith. We had a good many 
preliminary tests of this theory, all pointing the 
same way, and then we had the great one in Rus- 
sia. After five years of disregard of theory there, 
economic conditions have been reported recently 
to be at their worst, with another great famine 
impending. 

The Russian doctrinaires were blind to the 
facts that machines, not men, are the modern pro- 
ducers and that the machines in system must be 
operated by the superior brain. They were blind 
to the principle of pilotage in industry and dis- 
missed the pilots. Lenin himself learned that and 
recognized it, but too late. Fatuous socialists like 
Sidney Webb agree that our existing system ac- 
complished all the great things up to a few years 
ago, but now they would have it changed. La- 
Follette would do the same thing. 

Putting it rawly, these false leaders say that 
they will simply capture what scientists, inventors, 
engineers and managers have created, and turn it 
over to the crowd to run henceforth by itself. 
We know that the crowd can not create, and we 
know from experience in Russia that the crowd 
cannot run successfully what already has been 
created. 


The Number of Blast Furnaces 


N interesting point in the annual statistical re- 
port of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, just issued, is a decrease of 17 in the num- 
ber of blast furnaces considered potentially active 
—from 449 at the end of 1922 to 432 at the end of 
1923. There was a loss of 13 coke furnaces and 
four charcoal furnaces. A table for the period 
1912-1923 shows that the maximum number of 
furnaces after 1913 was 459, at the end of 1918. 
It has been recognized for several decades 
that the number of blast furnaces tends to de- 
crease, although tonnage production increases. In 
the annual reports of the American Iron and Steel 
Association, identified by the name of James M. 
Swank, there is to be found a continuous record of 
the number of blast furnaces since 1872, in which 
year there were 612. It is unlikely that before 
that time there were more. In the Swank record 
the maximum number of 716 was last found in 
1881. The stacks were not only of small size, in 
general, but the greater number were charcoal, 
the totals at the end of 1881 being 219 coke fur- 
naces, 223 anthracite and 274 charcoal furnaces. 
From 1881 to date the general tendency has 
been for the number of blast furnaces to decrease. 
During each prolonged depression there was a 
shaking out, which appeared in the record after 
business had revived. Then a number of fur- 
naces, which previously had had an excuse for 
their idleness, failed to resume and were accord- 
ingly dropped from the list. 

Anthracite furnaces yielded to coke, partly by 
disappearing and partly by adopting coke. There 
are now no strictly anthracite furnaces, a few 
stacks occasionally using anthracite with coke. 

Charcoal furnaces, of which there were 274 in 
1881, merely disappeared, and the decrease has 
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been practically continuous, down to 45 in 1913 
and 24 in 1923. 

In the old days there were many more furnaces 
chronically idle than there have been in recent 
years. On Dec. 31, 1881, when the maximum num- 
ber of furnaces was reported, only 455 were in 
blast out of the total of 716, no less than 261, or 
36 per cent, being idle. 

With 716 furnaces in 1881, the year’s produc- 
tion of pig iron was 4,144,254 tons. With 432 fur- 
naces in 1923 the year’s production was 40,361,146 
tons. Both years were record in point of tonnage. 
The output was multiplied practically ten-fold, 
while the number of stacks, whether active or idle, 
was reduced by two-fifths. 

At various times the limit of individual blast 
furnace capacity was assumed to have been Close- 
ly approached. Nowadays men are less likely to 
think of limits. The first really high furnaces 
came about half a century ago and it was some 
time before it was discovered that the upper por- 
tions of them were not functioning. About a 
quarter century later furnaces were given more 
air and did better. Lately, among other things, 
they have been given wider hearths. 


The Facts About Pig Iron Stocks 


N inquiry has come to THE IRON AGE concerning 
Au ‘correctness of the statement on page 222 of 
our issue of July 24, that “unsold stocks of pig iron 
in furnace yards have been reduced to a low point.” 
The inquiry was prompted by a circular which 
emanated from the office of a Cleveland trade paper, 
and which places side by side with THE IRON AGE 
statement the American Pig Iron Association figure 
of 1,044,096 tons for total merchant pig iron stocks 
as reported at the end of June. There is the added 
Cleveland comment that “stocks of iron in the hands 
of merchant producers are the largest in years, if not 
the largest in history.” 

The difference between the statement quoted from 
THE IRON AGE and that from the Cleveland paper is 
due to the fact that they relate to different things. 
THE IRON AGeE’s reference was specifically to “unsold 
stocks,” while the other reference was to total stocks 
of merchant pig iron, sold and unsold. The wording 
of this circular, with a purpose that is entirely evident, 
would lead the reader to believe that the statements 
referred to one and the same thing. 

It is true, as stated by THE IRON AGE, that unsold 
stocks of pig iron in furnace yards have been reduced 
to a low point. Against the total of 1,044,096 tons on 
hand the reporting producers had unfilled orders on 
their books amounting to 762,000 tons, leaving unsold 
stocks of but 282,096 tons. 

In the case of foundry iron, which is the chief and 
the significant product of the merchant furnaces, the 
unfilled orders amounting to 541,000 tons, or 28,000 
tons more than the 513,000 tons reported on hand. 

Both actually and relatively the unsold stocks in 
producers’ hands have been reduced to a low point, as 
THE IRON AGE stated. Referring now to the American 
Iron and Steel Association’s statistics, which for years 
were gathered in terms of unsold stocks (found by 
deducting unfilled orders from total stocks on hand), 
we find that on Jan. 1, 1897, the “unsold iron” 
amounted to 847,686 tons; on Jan. 1, 1898, to 874,978 
tons; on Jan. 1, 1899, to 415,333 tons; on Jan. 1, 1901, 
to 446,020 tons, and on Jan. 1, 1904, to 598,489 tons. 

Put the unsold stocks of 874,978 tons on Jan. 1, 
1898, alongside the 282,096 tons at the end of June, 
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1924, and compare the two in the light of production 
in the year just preceding 1898 and production in the 
year just preceding 1924. 

In 1897 the country made 9,652,680 tons of pig iron. 
In 1923 it made 40,361,146 tons, or more than four 
times as much as in 1897. Yet unsold stocks at the 
end of 1897 were more than three times as much as in 
June of this year. 

In other words, unsold stocks of iron at the end 
of 1897 were twelve times as great, in proportion to 
output, as in June, 1924. 

Yet the Cleveland circular, with all the emphasis 
of red ink—not a happy reminder in the present state 
of the pig iron industry—would have all who read it 
believe that the situation as to stocks of iron has 
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Welding Heavy Plate Work 


To the Editor :—In your editorial on “The Status of 
Welding” on July 31, you mentioned the fact that 
riveting is still relied on for heavy plate work, such as 
large storage tanks and boilers, due to the fact that 
the large sheets buckle in an unsightly manner when 
welded. 

The difficulty in welding heavy plate up to now has 
been due to the inability to compensate for residual 
strains, which cause the buckling. However, by using 
proper arc welding methods this heavy plate can be 
welded at one-third the cost of riveting and a per- 
manently tight job secured. 

There are two methods of compensation for the 
residual strain which would otherwise be obtained in a 
weld. One is step-back welding and the other is by 
peening the deposited metal with an air tool. On 
large tanks made of %-in. or thinner material, the 
step-back welding will in 99 per cent of the cases take 
care of the matter of residual strain sufficiently well 
for all practical purposes. Step-back welding does not 
in any way decrease the speed at which the work may 
be done, since it is merely a matter of sequence of 
doing welding and has no connection with pounds of 
metal deposited per hour or the type of joint made. 


Handling %-in. and Thicker Plate 


On plate %-in. thick, or thicker, however, there is 
sufficient stiffness to the plate section to make it ad- 
visable to relieve the residual strain to the maximum 
possible degree, and in this case the metal should be 
put in in layers and it should be peened with an air 
tool, using a roughing tool between layers. Failure to 
do this will give a weld which is 30 to 40 per cent less 
in tensile strength than would be estimated on the 
basis of the section of welded material in the joint. 

The peening of the deposited metal is done imme- 
diately after it has been deposited. It is usually im- 
possible to peen the metal while it is still hot enough to 
show color, but it is sufficient for practical purposes to 
peen it as each section of the metal as put on by the 
step-back method is completed. 

The peening operation should not be carried on to 
the point at which the metal is badly upset and dam- 
aged. When the surface is fairly rough, it may be as- 
sumed that the peening operation is completed. The 
peening operation adds about 20 per cent to the cost 
of doing work as compared to doing it without the 
peening operation. 


Alloy Steel Welding Rod Not Necessary 


It is not necessary to use an alloy steel welding 
rod in order to obtain the necessary strength in the 
weld. The limiting factor in the strength of the weld 
is the metal of the plate which has been melted and 
cooled without appreciable change in the chemical com- 
position. This metal which has received this treatment 
has been changed from rolled steel to cast steel. Its 
tensile strength has not been affected but its ductility 
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never been worse. Not a few men in the trade will 
recall that total merchant stocks of pig iron have run 
close to 1,500,000 tons in years when pig iron output 
was less than a third of today’s. And THE IRON AGe’s 
one-time monthly reports of “stocks sold and unsold,” 
far from complete, as they were known to be, have 
shown stocks of 1,050,000 tons when the country’s 
output was at only one-fourth the rate of the past 
18 months. 

It is hard to believe that the Cleveland statistical 
department of the American Pig Iron Association is 
not better informed than the writer of the Cleveland 
circular. But what is the information of a statistical 
department in the face of the exigencies of a 
subscription solicitor? 


has. The weak point therefore of a welded joint is 
not in the weld itself but in the material adjacent to 
the weld which has bten melted and changed from 
rolled steel to cast steel. 

A properly made weld with low carbon bare steel 
wire in, say, %-in: plate, reinforced 3/32 in. on each 
side, will be stronger than the original plate and the 
job will break outside of the weld on a pulling ma- 
chine. There is therefore no advantage in using a 
higher tensile strength alloy rod. 

There is also the additional difficulty in the use of 
an alloy wire in that the high carbon steel or alloy 
steel hardens appreciably in the welding operation and 
the tendency is to get a brittle weld which, while its 
tensile strength might be found good, is brittle and 
practically worthless for commercial purposes. 

One of the things which has been hindering the 
growth of welding has been the incorrect method of its 
use. This incorrect method of welding has resulted in 
failures in some cases and for that reason has given 
welding a bad name. 

Our company, therefore, is devoting considerable 
time to the investigation of proper methods of doing 
welding and has completed a survey of ten major in- 
dustries and has accumulated methods and specifica- 
tions which it is distributing to the field for the pro- 
motion of better welding. 

H. P. EGAN. 


Cleveland, Aug. 8. Lincoln Electric Co. 


Comparative figures for the number of men killed 
in coal mining accidents for the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Belgium and Prussia have been pub- 
lished by the Labor Bureau of the League of Nations, 
covering the 12 years 1911 to 1922 inclusive. In rela- 
tion to the tonnage of coal mined, the United States 
shows up best of all those being compared, the average 
of the 12 figures being 4.27 men per million tons of 
coal mined, compared with 4.66 men in Great Britain, 
5.95 in Franeée, 6.65 in Belgium and 9.85 im Prussia. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


August 
Young Men's Christian Association. Aug. 28 to 31. 
= Annual industrial conference on humas relations, Silver 
= Bay on Lake George, N. Y. J. Parke Channing, Miami 
: Copper Co., 61 Broadway, New York, chairman. 


POOUDRYULINLALINNA 


September 


Iron and Steel Institute. Sept 4 and 5. Fall meeting, 
British Empire exhibition at Wembley, England. George 
C. Lloyd, 28 Victoria Street, London, 8. W. 1, England. 

National Sheet Metalware Association. Sept. 9 and 10. 
Annual meeting, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

American Society for Steel Treating. Sept. 22 to 26. 
Annual convention and exhibition. Headquarters, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel; exhibition, Commonwealth Pier, Boston. W. 
H. Eisenmann, 4600 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, secretary. 

American Mining Congress. Sept. 29 to Oct. 4. An- 
nual convention, Sacramento, Cal. J. F. Callbreath, 814 
Munsey Building, Washington, secretary. 
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DASMOUDUMSSU PEDESTAL 


NEARING 50 PER CENT 


Expectation of Further Gradual Improve- 


ment in Steel 


Some Releases of Railroad Orders—Pig Iron 
Producers Quote Higher 


The course of the steel trade still indicates a 
measurable increase from week to week in output 
of rolled products. Thus, while the steel ingot 
statistics for July show an average of 41.5 per 
cent of capacity employed, reckoning the total at 
54,000,000 tons a year, the industry as a whole is 
probably running this week at nearer 50 than 45 
per. cent. 

Expectations of further improvement at the 
mills, and they are general, are based rather upon 
a rebound from the inadequate replacement buy- 
ing of June and July than on any new develop- 
ment in important consuming lines. 

The most likely exception is in railroad steel, 
in view of recent releases of rail tonnages on 
which rollings had been held up, and the probabil- 
ity of other like action both by Eastern roads and 
by several which had placed orders with Chicago 
district mills. At present low prices for plates 
there are intimations also that freight car con- 
tracts could be put through at substantial conces- 
sions from the car works bids of six months ago. 

The week has brought no marked change in 
prices, though buyers are not persuaded that the 
low point has been reached. Some improvement 
in wire demand has made $2.80 for wire nails and 
2.55c. for plain wire more common, or $1 a ton be- 
low recent prices. 

As of Aug. 7 the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. met the 4.75c. price on automobile body sheets 
which competition had developed 10 days before. 
The company also lowered its price on long terne 
plates (for motor car gasoline tanks) from 5.30c. to 
5c. base, though in other quarters 4.95c. has ap- 
peared. As a whole the sheet industry is running at 
about 50 per cent of full. 

Bars have held their market position better than 
plates and shapes. In plates the number of mills 
having that as their one product has made a highly 
competitive situation. Bars are produced by the 
largest companies and these give ground slowly. 

Although Detroit automobile companies have 
been buying some steel recently, the promised in- 


Iron and Steel Markets 
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crease over the July rate of car production has not 
materialized. 

Including 10,300 tons for Philadelphia subway 
work, awards of structural steel work called for 
27,000 tons, practically the average of the past ten 
The volume of new work appears to be 
falling off. 

While actual advances in pig iron are few, 
indications of greater resistance by sellers are 
more definite. Two steel companies that are active 
sellers of foundry iron are quoting 50c. higher and 
are less eager for business. Some Chicago prices 
are up 50c. Sales include about 25,000 tons of 
basic at Philadelphia and 25,000 tons of foundry 
grades at Cleveland. At Pittsburgh, where a sani- 
tary company is about to buy for fourth quarter 
about 20,000 tons, sentiment is more cheerful. In 
the South, there is better support for the $18 price, 
but $17.50 has not disappeared. 

At Pittsburgh a stronger tendency has devel- 
oped in primary materials. Coke producers are 
more inclined to sell their coal than to convert it 
into coke on less than a $3.25 market. 

THE IRON AGE composite price for finished steel 
has fallen to 2.517c. per lb. from 2.524c. last week. 
This is the lowest figure since January, 1923. 

The pig iron composite price has advanced to 
$19.38, from $19.29 last week, which was the lowest 
figure in 28 months. 


weeks. 


Pittsburgh 
Stronger Position of Primary Products—Wire 


Prices Decline 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 12.—The chief development of the 
week is an increase in interest and a stronger tendency 
in the primary materials. Producers of coke have con- 
cluded that it would be more profitable to market raw 
coal, even at today’s prices, than to convert it into 
coke at a price less than $3.25 per net ton at ovens, 
which represents a stronger price idea than they have 
recently had and is partly founded on the fact that 
increased industrial activity is reducing coal stock piles 
and bringing nearer fresh demands. 

At least two producers of foundry iron in this dis- 
trict have announced an advance of 50c. a ton for 
fourth quarter tonnages, and as a result of increased 
inquiry producers generally are firmer on prices than 
they were a short time ago. 

The scrap market reflects more interest on the part 
of melters than was the case recently, and dealers, con- 
fident of increased demands upon them later in the year, 
are paying high prices for railroad offerings. 

The report about steel business still is one of an 
increase in a number of orders, but with prices still 
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A Comparison of Prices 
Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one yecr previous 


For Early Delivery 


Aug. 12, Aug. 5, 
1924 1924 


July 8, Aug. 14, 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1924 


No, 2X, Philadelphiaft.....$21.26 $21.26 $21.26 $25.76 
No. 2, Valley Furnacey... 19.00 19.00 19.00 25.00 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’tit... 21.55 21.55 22.05 27.55 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.7. 17.50 17.50 18.00 24.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 20.50 20.00 19.50 27.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa... 20.00 20.00 20.00 25.00 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 19.00 19.00 19.00 24.50 
Valley Bessemer del’d P’gh 21.76 21.76 22.26 28.26 
Malleable, Chicago* ..... 20.50 20.00 19.50 27.00 
Malleable, Valley......... 19.00 19.00 19.00 24.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 20.26 20.26 0.26 25.76 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 29.04 29.04 29.04 $2.15 
Ferromanganese, furnace. 99.00 99.00 107.50 117.50 
Rails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Ton: 

O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill.$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 © $43.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh.. 38.00 38.00 38.00 42.50 
O.-h, billets, Pittsburgh... 38.00 38.00 38.00 42.50 
O.-h, sheet bars, P’gh..... 38.00 38.00 40.00 42.50 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 43.00 43.00 43.00 47.50 
O.-h. billets, Phila........ 43.17 $3.17 43.17 $7.67 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh. 46.00 $8.00 48.00 1.00 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib.. 2.00 2.00 2.15 2.40 
Light rails at mill....... 1.85 1.85 1.90 2.25 

Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.42 2.42 2.42 2.67 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.40 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.40 
Steel bars, Chicago....... 2.15 2.15 2.20 2.60 
Steel bars, New York.... 2.49 2.49 2.49 2.74 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 2.00 2.00 2.15 2.50 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.80 
Tank plates, New York... 2.09 2.09 2.19 2.84 
Beams, Pittsburgh . cu 0 ae 2.00 2.15 2.50 
Beams, Chicago ......... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.70 
Beams, New York........ 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.84 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh.. 2.60 2.60 2.75 3.15 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 61c. per ton. is 
Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. {Silicon, 2.25 to 2.75. 


On export business there are frequent variations from the 


Aug. 12, Aug. 5, July 8, Aug. 14, 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, 


1924 1924 1924 1923 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.40 3.40 3.50 3.75 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pgh 4.50 4.50 4.60 5.00 
Sheets, blue an'l'd, 9 & 10 2.66 2.60 2.75 3.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh. : 2.80 2.85 2.90 3.00 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.55 2.60 2.65 2.75 
Barbed wire, galv P’gh 50 3.55 3.70 3.80 
Tin plate, 100-Ib. box, P’gh $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton 
Carwheels, Chicago $17.00 $17.00 $16.50 $19.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia.. 17.50 17.50 17.00 20.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
“Heavy steel scrap, Phila 17.00 16.00 15.50 16.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’'go 15.50 15.50 14.50 16.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh. 18.00 18.00 17.50 21.50 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 17.00 17.00 18.00 20.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 17.50 17.50 16.75 17.50 
No. 1 RR. wro’t, Phila 18.00 18.00 17.50 18.00 
No. 1 RR. w't, Ch'go (net) 13.75 13.50 12.50 14.00 

Coke, Connellsville, 

Per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke prompt $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $4.50 
Foundry coke, prompt : 1.00 4.00 4.25 5.25 

Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York 13.75% 13.25 12.50 14.50 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 13.37% 13.12% 12.00 13.87% 
Zine, St. Louis 6.17% 6.17% 5.77% 6.25 
Zine, New York 6.52% 6.52% 6.12% 6.60 
Lead, St. Louis 7.00 7.37% 6.65 6.35 
Lead, New York 7.87% 7.65 7.00 6.70 
Tin (Straits), New York... 51.62% 51.75 43.6214 38.50 
Antimony (Asiatic), Ni Y. 9.12% #£9.00 8.30 7.87% 

above prices Also, in domestic business, there is at times a 


range of prices on various products, as shown in our market report on other pages 


THE Iron AGE Composite Prices 


Aug. 12, 1924, Finished Steel, 2.517¢. Per Lb. 


Based on prices of steel bars, beams, tank plates, 
plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe and black 
sheets. These products constitute 88 per cent of the 
United States output of finished steel. 


f Aug. 5, 1924, 2.524c. 
July 15, 1924, 2.589. 

Aug. 14, 1923, 2.775c. 

1.689c. 


L 10-year pre-war average, 


Aug. 12, 1924, Pig Iron, $19.38 Per Gross Ton 


Based on average of basic and foundry ) 
irons, the basic being Valley quotation, |. 
the foundry an average of Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Birmingham. ) 


( Aug. 45, 1924, $19.29 
July 15, 1924, 19.29 
Aug. 14, 1923, 25.04 


{ 10-year pre-war average, 15.72 


1924 to Date 1923 
High Low High Low 
2.789c. ~— 15 2.517c., Aug. 12 Finished Steel 2.824c., April 24 2.446c., Jan. 2 
$22.88, Feb. 26 $19.29, July 8 Pig Iron $30.86, March 20 $20.77 Nov. 20 


favorable to the buyers on most products, the composite 
price of steel being up considerably more as compared 
with the ten-year pre-war average than the composite 
pig iron price, it would seem that the market was mov- 
ing toward a more normal relationship between the 
two lines. 

Steel prices still are easy because there are more 
sellers than buyers. The plate market is really best 
described as weak. Wire products are down $1 a ton 
from recent levels in most parts of the country and wire 
rods now are generally quotable at $46, base, as com- 
pared with $48 recently named by most producers. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., in keeping with the 
Steel Corporation policy of meeting competition, reduced 
its price of automobile sheets as of Aug. 7 to 4.75c., base, 





(No. 22 gage). Some irregularity still is noticed in the 
commoner finishes of sheets, although mills represent- 
ing the larger part of the production are adhering to 
3.50c., base, for black, 4.60c., base, for galvanized, and 
2.70c., base, for blue annealed. Steel bar prices are 
holding with considerable tenacity and signs of weak- 
ness are lacking in pipe prices or those for tin plate. 
Sentiment still inclines toward cheerfulness. Orders 
run chiefly to small lots, but it is encouraging to manu- 
facturers to note that in many cases buyers give evi- 
dence of having waited too long in their insistence upon 
early deliveries. Mill order books are not filling up 
rapidly enough to enable the manufacturers to make a 
stand on prices and it is probably because buyers are 
doubtful that prices are at a bottom that they are not 
more disposed to anticipate their requirements. 
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The tendency of the steel works and mill operations 
is upward, but it is doubtful if the general average of 
active ingot capacity in this and nearby districts is as 
high as 50 per cent. 

Pig Iron.—There has been a decided quickening of 
interest on the part of melters in the market and the 
signs point to increased sales in the near future. A 
large sanitary ware manufacturer is negotiating for 
his fourth quarter requirements. These may run as 
high as 20,000 tons of foundry iron. A maker of 
wrought iron pipe is seeking 2500 tons of gray forge 
iron for delivery at the rate of 100 tons a day, begin- 
ning Aug. 15. A West Virginia sheet maker recently 
inquired for 12,000 tons of basic iron for delivery at 
the rate of 3000 tons a month beginning Sept. 1. Evi- 
dently this interest did not find the market as favorable 
as it expected because it is understood to have since 
decided to buy its requirements each month. This 
decision is agreeable to producers because they prefer 
not to be. obligated too far ahead at today’s prices. 
This probably explains why the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
and the McKinney Steel Co. have announced an advance 
of 50c. a ton on foundry grades for last quarter ship- 
ment. The sanitary ware manufacturer in the market 
for last quarter tonnages, on account of the size of the 
business which is likely to be taken as a backlog, prob- 
ably will be able to secure the iron at $19 furnace for 
No. 2. That grade for early delivery still is available 
at $19, furnace, in the Valley or western Pennsylvania. 
Malleable and basic grades also are quotable at $19, 
furnace. Bessemer iron holds at $20, but sales are few 
and in all cases in small lots. Middle interests are 
active in seeking tonnages of foundry iron and some of 
the small foundries, although fairly well supplied with 
iron, are disposed to lay in additional supplies in the 
belief that prices are not going to be lower. The future 
of the market seems to devend on how well the steel 
companies become filled up on steel business, since the 
smallness of their order books has been the principal 
reason why they have been factors in the pig iron 
market. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 


livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.76 per gross ton: 
eer errr $19.00 
Bessemer ........ 20.00 


. $18.50 to 19.00 

19.00 to 19.50 

: 18.50 to 19.00 

Malleable ...... ; ; ; 19.00 

Low phosphorus, copper free.... 26.00to 27.00 
Ferroalloys.—No further change is noted in ferro- 
manganese prices. The recent reductions have failed to 
stimulate demand and there being no pressure to force 
sales, the market is holding as last quoted. There are 
intimations of withdrawals of present prices, but def- 
inite action in that direction is not yet noted. Larger 
producers of 50 per cent ferrosilicon, those represent- 
ing the larger part of the production, are holding to $74 
and $75, delivered east of the Mississippi River, but one 
is going as low as $70 to secure spot orders and such 
business as is being done locally is at or near that price. 
Spiegeleisen is readily obtainable in carload lots at $34, 
furnace, for 20 per cent material, while in large lots 
$33 is the prevailing price. A carload of 14 to 16 per 
cent electric furnace Bessemer ferrosilicon was sold re- 
cently to a local user at $36, furnace. 
still is very quiet. 


Gray forge ...... 
No. 2 foundry..... 
No. 3 foundry... 


General business 
Prices are given on page 415. 
Semi-Finished Steel.—While some makers of wire 
rods still are talking $48, base, and claim to be getting 
orders at that figure, there is a good deal more business 
passing at $46, base; that price is much more represen- 
tative of today’s market than the higher figure. Buyers 
claim to have been offered tonnages at $45. With wire 
products showing a further recession of $1 a ton, it has 
not been possible to hold up rod prices. It is difficult 
to uncover positive evidence of lower prices than $38 
for billets, slabs and sheet bars, because producers do 
not want to have to revise contract prices and buyers, 
if they are getting more favorable terms, are silent 
about them in the fear of the effect upon finished steel 
prices. But there are no large requirements and the 
price of $38 lacks the test of demand. It is believed this 
price would be shaded $1 to $3 a ton if a worth while 


order was presented. The common quotation on forg- 
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ing billets is $43, but here, too, there are no demands 
of a size to tempt the naming of lower figures. Skelp 
is dull and easy. Prices are given on page 415. 


Wire Products.—While the common report is that 
business still is improving, it is evident that the gain is 
at the expense of prices, since $2.80, base, per keg on 
nails and $2.55, base, per 100 lb. on plain wire, with 
corresponding concessions on other products, have be- 
come common all along the Atlantic seaboard and these 
quotations are being more frequently encountered than 
was the case recently in nearby districts. Former quo- 
tations in the past few days have been hard to obtain 
in Pittsburgh, and so far as actual sales are concerned 
may be regarded as having disappeared. Prices are 
given on page 414. 

Steel Rails —Demands for light rails still are few 
and small and prices generally favor buyers. Prices 
are given on page 415. 

Tubular Goods.—Steel pipe mills are having a rela- 
tively good operation, but it is explained by recent line 
pipe orders than because of a good demand for either 
standard pipe or oil country goods. Demand for the lat- 
ter kinds of pipe is described as increasing, but there is 
no evidence that distributors are anticipating their re- 
quirements. Prices of both steel and wrought iron 
pipe are well sustained, but on line pipe concessions are 
being made and boiler tube prices are weak, although 
demands show some increase. Bids on the 365 miles of 
10-in. line pipe for the Andean National Corporation, 
for South America, close today and an award is looked 
for this week. Discounts are given on page 414. 


Sheets.—Orders continue to gain and are well dis- 
tributed among the different finishes and come from 
widely diversified sources of demand. Perhaps the most 
encouraging development to manufacturers is that large 
jobbers are buying for stock. It is figured that the 
warehouse interests would not be buyers if they ex- 
pected lower prices. Prices below 3.50c., base, for 
black, 4.60c., base, for galvanized and 2.70c., base, for 
blue annealed have not disappeared, but it is claimed 
by those holding to those prices that lower prices are 
less frequently encountered. The American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., effective Aug. 7, met the 4.75c. price on 
automobile body sheets named about 10 days ago by 
independent producers. All makers now are quoting 
that price. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has 
lowered its price on long ternes from 5.30c. to 5c. base, 
while leading independent makers have dropped to 
4.95c. This product finds its principal use in gasoline 
tanks for automobiles. Based on the number of mills 
active, the sheet industry is about 60 per cent engaged, 
but few mills are being operated the full number of 
turns and production is probably not yet 50 per cent of 
capacity. Most manufacturers have stocks and very 
prompt deliveries are being made on new orders. These 
conditions encourage requirement buying and building 
up of backlogs is slow work. Prices are given on page 
414, 


Tin Plate.—There has been no improvement in the 
demand, since it is not yet certain that present supplies 
of packer can sizes will not be sufficient to meet the 
season’s requirements and can makers are not buying 
something they are doubtful about needing. Mills have 
enough business to sustain operations of close to 50 
per cent and the fact that prices are holding steadily in 
face of that fact and the weakness in steel is accounted 
for solely by the strength of the pig tin market. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Orders still 
are gaining with makers in this district, but no big ton- 
nages are involved except in the case of the Ford Motor 
Co. This interest is said to have offered 2.75c., base, 
and the old card of extras, but it is believed that the 
concession on this business was confined to that price. 
Generally, there is good observance of the regular quo- 
tation of 2.80c., base. Ground shafting holds at 3.20c., 
base, f.o.b. mill, for lots of a carload or more. 


Track Supplies.—Business locally is quiet and mak- 
ers cannot get very far East or West with prices the 
same either way, which forces a rather big concession 
in prices to get into other territories. Tie plates no 





longer command more than $50 per net ton in this mar- 
ket. Prices are given on page 414. 
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Iron and Steel Bars.—Makers are holding steel bars 
firmly at 2.15¢., base, and showing no inclination to 
consider offers of less. Bar business is steady rather 
than active, but evidently all makers are getting a 
share and there is not as sharp competition for orders 
as there is in some other lines. Iron bars are slow 
and refined iron grade can be bought at 2.90c. base, or 
$2 a ton below the recent quotation. Prices are given 
on page 414. 


Structural Material.—More structural projects are 
coming to local shops than was true recently. This con- 
verts some protections into actual orders and with 
some buying of material for stock the mills have a 
better operation than recently. On round tonnages the 
market is 2c., base, for large structural beams, while 
small lots are being placed at from 2.05c. to 2.10c. and 
occasionally at 2.15¢. Prices are given on page 414. 


Plates.—This product is the weakest in price of 
any on the list. There are too many makers seeking 
a share of a moderate amount of business and small 
tonnages now can be placed at 2c., base. Formerly 
that price was made only on round lots. As high as 
2.10c. still is quoted, but is increasingly difficult to 
obtain because of the competition for orders. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio inquiry for 1000 car bodies, involv- 
ing about 12,000 tons of steel, mostly plates, has not 
yet been placed. Prices are given on page 414. 


Hot-Rolled Flats.—Business is better with pro- 
ducers in this district. Orders and specifications so far 
this month are equal to those for the entire month of 
July with two makers. Prices still are rather poorly 
defined, but mills are making an effort to maintain 
2.60c. for hoop sizes and gages, 2.50c. for bands, while 
strips take a range of from 2.40c. to 2.50c. On large 
lots the size of the tonnage and the attractiveness of 
the specification from a mill standpoint have much to 
do with the price. Prices are given on page 414. 


Cold-Rolled Strips—Makers now are quoting as 
their regular price 4.25c., base, Pittsburgh, and 4.50c., 
base, has disappeared even as a nominal quotation. 
Large lot business has been taken as low as 4c. Recent 
reduction in the price of automobile body sheets creates 
a problem for cold-rolled strip steel makers in the 
matter of fender stock, since a price of sheets for that 
use would be about 5.85c., as against 6.05c. to 6.10c. 
for cold-rolled strips. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Withdrawals of low quota- 
tions on bolts and nuts continue and the market now 
more nearly approaches stabilization than before in 
about a year. Several manufacturers have restored the 
old discount list, quoting large machine bolts at 60 and 
20 off list, which figures out % of 1 per cent more than 
65 and 10 per cent off list. Books for fourth quarter 
have not yet been opened, but an advance is being con- 
sidered. The rivet market still is somewhat uneven. 
Prices and discounts are given on page 414. 


Coke and Coal.—No particular change is noted in 
prices as compared with a week ago, except that on 
fourth quarter furnace coke contracts most producers 
now regard $3.25 net ton at ovens as their minimum 
price. Spot tonnages of this grade still are fairly easily 
obtained at $3 and occasionally for slightly less, but 
as the coal market gives signs of early improvement 
and coal at about $1.75 a ton is more profitable than 
coke at $3.25 a ton, there is a disposition to take a 
firmer stand on fourth quarter coke business. Spot 
foundry coke is still quotable at $4 to $4.50. The spot 
coal market ranges from $1.50 to $1.75 per net ton at 
mine for mine run steam grade, $1.60 to $1.75 for cok- 
ing and $1.85 to $2 for gas coal. Slack coal is scarce 
because of light demands for lump coal and is firmer in 
price. Steam slack now commands $1.20 to $1.30 and 
gas slack from $1.30 to $1.40. 

Old Material.—The market has stiffened rather 
sharply on blast furnace grades as a result of the pur- 
chase of about 3500 tons for Steubenville delivery. 
Other grades are holding at about recent levels. On 
pickup tonnages of heavy melting steel, the market is 
quotable from $17.50 to $18, sale of 1000 tons for Mid- 
land, Pa., delivery being noted at the lower figure. 
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Generally, consumers still are indifferent about pur- 
chases, although possibly not as much so as recently, 
since there is an increase in steel orders, if not in the 
volume. Dealers who have yard stocks are not disposed 
to let them go at present prices and to sustain their 
position are buying all the good scrap that is coming 
out. This explains the high prices received for Penn- 
sylvania Railroad scrap awarded last week. Steel in 
that list sold from $18.20 to $18.40 per gross ton, the 
specialties about $20.75, No. 1 rails $18.75, long rails 
$17.75 and the uncut material $16.25. Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway is receiving bids until noon, Aug. 13, on 
4073 gross tons of old material. Sales of low phos- 
phorus billet and bloom crops are noted up to $22.50. 
We quote for delivery to consumers’ mill in the 


Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $17.50 to $18.00 
No. 1 cast, cupola size.......... 18.00 to 18.50 
tails for rolling, Newark and 
Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 
Md.; Huntington, W. Va., and 
Franklin, Pa. .. Jeidwdes Veee 18.50 to 19.50 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 14.50to 15.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 20.00to 20.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 20.00to 20.50 
e Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 
let ends : : 22.00 to 22.50 
Low phosphorus plate and other 
material . 21.00to 21.50 
Railroad malleable .........++.s-. 16.00 to 16.50 
Seek Ch BGR sé occcticunéisveves 20.00 to 20.50 
Cet Sra Ws osc ocs'dnceouns 16.50 to 17.00 
Rolled steel wheels............. 20.00 to 20.50 
Machine shop turnings...... .. 14.00to 14.50 
SSS BOP WO Mc can cvccvesnsvicses 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings....... 15.00 to 15.50 
Short shoveling turnings. . . 15.00to 15.25 
Heavy breakable cast........... 15.00to 15.50 
BEV PIRCO «cccecsacoccscicnects«a Se See 
Cast iron borings.... ~»-++ 15.00to 15.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 18.00 to 138.25 


Bonus Plan of United Engineering & Foundry 
Co. in Operation 


President F. C. Biggert, Jr., of the United En- 
gineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, states that the 
company paid $170,000 for service, attendance and vaca- 
tion bonuses during the first year’s operation of the 
bonus plan, recently completed. This equals 8% per 
cent of the yearly payroll of approximately $2,000,000. 
“The bonus plan has stimulated cooperation throughout 
the organization,” states Mr. Biggert. “Better costs 
are coming in, which means that product is being put 
out with less hours of work and producing product with 
less hours is the object of the bonus.” 

Mr. Biggert points out that the $170,000 paid in 
bonuses represents an amount distributed over and 
above the going wages of the districts in which the 
company’s shops are located, but this cost has been 
offset by the increased productive capacity which has 
been created. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in a decision 
held not justified proposed increased proportional rates 
on iron and steel articles and canned goods in carloads 
from Gulf ports to points on and north of the Ohio 
River applicable to traffic from the Pacific Coast 
through the Panama Canal. For all practital purposes 
the case is of no interest to the iron and stéel industry 
except for the principle involved, because there is no 
iron and steel movement of the kind mentioned. 


The British Empire Steel Corporation is prepared 
to continue working its iron mines in Newfoundland 
throughout the remainder of the year on the present 
wage basis of the 1800 workmen, it has been officially 
announced. A demand for higher wages, it was stated, 
would result in suspension of work, since the margin 
of profit on the 750,000 tons of ore being shipped to 
Germany this year is too slight to permit an increase 
in wages. 
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} ° Eastern plant. The heaviest inquiry, involving from 
C 11CaPO 8000 to 12,000 tons of foundry iron, comes from the 


Buying of Steel Not So Active, but Prospects 
Encouraging—Pig Iron Advances 


Cuicaco, Aug. 12.—While inquiries and awards in 
the steel market the past week showed a decline from 
the preceding week, the trade is cheerful over the out- 
look and expresses the belief that the recent improve- 
ment will continue. The general policy of consumers 1s 
to close for immediate needs only. At the same time, 
the cautious attitude they show is considered to be a 
forerunner to healthy expansion of purchases through a 
gradual rather than a sudden demand. 

It is also accepted as a good sign that inquiries and 
purchases come from miscellaneous sources. Consider- 
able railroad and fabricating business is pending while 
demand for steel bars and other requirements for agri- 
cultural implement makers still shows improvement. 

The largest steel business done in this district the 
past week involved about 30,000 tons for cars recently 
bought by the Missouri Pacific Railroad. Plates, however, 
continue to sag in price and the trend has been more 
toward a level of 2.15c., Chicago, on attractive tonnage, 
although the higher figure of 2.25c. still is obtained on 
small tonnages. 

Structural business in this district which is expected 
to be placed soon involves approximately 18,000 tons. 
While a little stronger than plates, the market for 
shapes also is rather weak. 

The pig iron market has stiffened. Northern grades 
have been advanced 50c. a ton and a limited amount of 
business has been done at the higher quotation. Some 
good sized business for delivery over the remainder of 
the year is in the market. 

The market for old material also has become 
stronger in a number of grades, which have advanced 
in price, but sales are small. Mills apparently are 
showing but little interest in this market. 

Producers expect the higher prices, where they have 
been established, to remain, and that still further in- 
creases may be expected when greater operations are 
necessitated by heavier orders. As it is, there remains 
a wide gap between new business and capacity opera- 
tions. 

Production remains unchanged in this district both 
as to pig iron and steel. Ingot output still ranges be- 
tween 40 and 42 per cent while 12 of 30 blast furnaces 
are active. 

Pig Iron.—An advance of 50c. a ton has been made 
in the price of local iron. This establishes a base of 
$20.50 a ton, furnace. The firmer tone of the market 
which was marked last week indicated that a higher 
level was about to be named. The new schedule went 
into effect this week. It applies to deliveries over the 
remainder of the year. While inquiries for early 1925 
shipment have come out in small volume, furnaces are 
unwilling to quote on that delivery. Business done at 
the increased price has been comparatively light, but 
some good sized tonnages are in the market and fur- 
naces expect that by reason of the stronger tone this 
tonnage will be placed soon. Practically all of the busi- 
ness has been done in foundry grades, though a small 
amount of basic has been sold. The market for South- 
ern pig iron remains unchanged with the base grade 
quoted at $18, furnace. Lots of 50 to 500 tons of South- 
ern iron continue to come to this district, most of it by 
barge and rail. On this kind of shipment the delivered 
price of Southern iron in Chicago is $22.18. Melters of 
malleable iron have shown a little more interest in the 
market and have closed the past week for small ton- 
nages, most of it going at the old base of $20. Other 
melters also have been somewhat more active. An in- 
quiry is out for 3000 tons of basic iron. It comes from 
a large consumer with plants in other districts and the 
tonnage is wanted for fourth quarter delivery to an 


Kohler Co., Sheboygan, Wis., manufacturer of sanitary 
ware, shipment to be made over the remainder of the 
year. This interest also is inquiring for 1000 tons of 
10 to 11 per cent silvery iron, whose quotation is un- 
changed for the same delivery. Other inquiries include 
1000 tons of No. 1 foundry, put out from this district 
for delivery over the remainder of the year; 500 tons of 
No. 2 foundry, also for the remainder of the year for 
delivery in this district and several hundred tons of 
charcoal iron for Chicago district delivery. The Wolff 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, closed a few days ago for 2500 tons 
of foundry iron for delivery over the remainder of the 
year at $20, base. The prices of charcoal and low phos- 
phorus iron remain unchanged with light demand. 
Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus, 
malleable and basic iron are f.o.b. local furnaces 
and do not include an average switching charge of 


6lc. per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at 
consumers’ yards. 


Northern No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 


Oe cus cae dace pe a ows $20.50 
Northern No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.25 

oR RRR es Sy eee ee 21.00 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil...... 20.50 
DR 6 iw ks vee se DESEO RECUR wcs 20.50 
High phosphorus .............. 20.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, averaging 

sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago. . 29.04 
Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 22.18 
Southern No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 24.01 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 

GHGNOE TOE. a dh eres Pawan tenes 32.29 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent.......... $34.29to 35.29 
Electric ferrosilicon, 14 to 16 per 

WOME ana 504 bowel seas cucoaete 43.42 


Ferromanganese.—The market for ferroalloys is ex- 
tremely quiet. Domestic ferromanganese still is quoted 
at $99, seaboard, and foreign alloy remains at $100, but 
it is likely that the foreign material would be reduced 
to the domestic level if active inquiry developed. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $106.56, 
delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $75, delivered; 
spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $39.56, delivered. 
Plates.—Calling for approximately 30,000 tons, 

steel for the 2950 cars purchased by the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad has been placed with mills in this dis- 
trict. Of this amount about 20,000 tons went to one 
producer. The market for plates, however, continues 
weak and while it still takes a spread of 2.15c. to 
2.25¢., Chicago, the former figure now is considered 
the more representative. The higher price is being 
paid on small quantities, There is a fair amount of 
railroad rolling stock to be closed, which promises to 
aid the market. The Wendnagle Co., Chicago, has 
taken a contract for a boiler for the Western Shade 
Cloth Co., Chicago, involving 250 tons. Orders placed 
for tanks in this district with one maker call for 6000 
tons of steel. 


The mill quotation is 2.25c., Chicago. 
quote 3.10c. for plates out of stock. 


Jobbers 


Structural Material—Pending structural business 
involving about 18,000 tons is before fabricators in this 
district. Some of it is old business, but is about to 
be closed. Among the latter projects are the Eitel 
Building, Chicago, calling for 7500 tons, and Holton 
Street Viaduct, Milwaukee, 4000 tons. The McClintic- 
Marshall Co. has been awarded 1520 tons for the Union 
Indemnity Building, New Orleans. The market still is 
quoted at 2.25c., Chicago, with reports that conces- 
sions down to 2.15c. are being made on attractive busi- 
ness. A number of bridge jobs are about to be placed. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.25c., 

Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.10c. for plain material out 

of warehouse. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Contracts for work calling for 
fair-sized tonnages of reinforcing bars are expected 
to be placed in this district soon. Among them are 
the South Park Boulevard viaduct of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, involving 700 tons, and an addition to the 
Van Buren Station of this railroad, which will call for 
150 tons. The Hotel Sherman Annex, involving 600 


tons, and the McCormick Road, involving 500 tons, are 
expected to be closed this month. No new inquiries of 
importance have developed during the past week. ere 
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still are a number of small jobs on which figuring is 
being done. The market for deformed bars is rather 
unsteady. The price range at warehouse stil] is quoted 
at 2.30c. to 2.35c., but it is conceded that an attractive 
tonnage would bring out a price as low as 2.25c. or 
lower. A recent award of 175 tons for the Shorecrest 
Apartments, Milwaukee, went to the Kalman Steel Co., 
and not to Olney J. Dean & Co., as previously reported. 


Bars.—Agricultural implement makers, jobbers and 
the general manufacturing trade are purchasing soft 
steel bars a little more freely and the market reflects 
improved tone as a result. It still is quoted at 2.15c., 
Chicago. Rail steel bars are quoted at a range of 2c. 
to 2.10c., f.o.b. mill, with a moderate demand existing. 
The general market for reinforced concrete bars is 
moving only at a fair rate, with but little new business 
being closed. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.15c.: common 
nar iron, 2.20c., Chicago; rail steel, 2.10c., Chicago 


Jobbers quote 3c. for steel bars out of ware- 
house. The warehouse quotations on cold-rolled 
steel bars and shafting are 3.80c. for rounds and 
4.30c. for flats, squares and hexagons; 4.l5c. for 
hoops and 3.65c. for bands. 


Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
bars at 2.30c. to 2.35c. 

Sheets.—The slight improvement in the market for 
sheets which developed recently continues. Producers 
say they are getting 3.50c. for black No. 28; 4.60c. for 
galvanized No. 28, and 2.75c. for blue annealed No. 
10 on new business, all on a Pittsburgh base, but it is 
claimed that concessions still are being made to a level 
equivalent to quotations of Pittsburgh producers. Pur- 
chases have been increased slightly by car buying, 
while small orders are coming from miscellaneous 
sources. 


Mill quotations are 3.50c. to 3.65¢c. for No. 28 
black, 2.70c. to 2.80c. for No. 10 blue annealed, and 
4.60c. to 4.80c. for No. 28 galvanized, all being 
Pittsburgh prices subject to a freight rate to Chi- 
cago of 34c. per 100 Ib. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago: 3.80c. for blue an- 
nealed;: 4.50c. for black, and 5.50c. for galvanized. 
Hot-Rolled Strip——The market for hot-rolled strip 

steel is quiet. Any improvement that has developed is 
of small proportions only. The automobile industry, 
however, has shown a little more interest in the mar- 
ket. The price is unchanged at 2.70c., Chicago. 


Cold-Finished Steel—No change has developed in 
the market for cold-finished steel. Demand is small. 
The price continues to be quoted at 2.80c., Chicago. 


Wire Products.—Reflecting a better consuming de- 
mand, more buying continues to develop in the mar- 
ket for wire products. It is evident that jobbers are 
not piling stocks, which are said to be fairly low. This 
covers all lines of wire products. The purchasing 
comes from a number of sources, including the agri- 
cultural community. Makers are of the opinion that the 
market will become still better with the advance of 
the season. For mill prices see finished iron and steel, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 414. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 6 

to No. 9 bright basic wire, $3.70 per 100 Ilb.; extra 

for black annealed wire, 15c. net 100 lb.; common 

wire nails, $3.55 per 100 lb.; cement coated nails, 

$2.80 per keg. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Releases on suspended 
rail obligations are coming to mills and involve fair 
sized tonnages, while the railroads are giving more 
serious consideration to purchases of rails and fasten- 
ings for new work next year. One railroad has closed 
for 2500 kegs of spikes and 1500 kegs of bolts. The 
recent order for 12,500 tons of rails placed by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad went to the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails, rolled from billets, 2.10c., f.0.b. makers’ 
mill. 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.80c. to 3c. mill; track 
bolts with square nuts, 3.80c. to 4c. mill; steel tie 
plates, 2.45c., f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 2.75c., f.0.b. mill. 

Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 
at 3.65c. base, and track bolts, 4.65c. base. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Makers of machine and carriage 
bolts in this district have followed the advance in 
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prices made last week east of here and report that 
business has been taken at the higher quotations, rep- 
resenting an increase of 10 to 15 per cent. The mar- 
ket is reported as being steadier. There is better 
buying from the automobile, agricultural and jobbing 
lines of bolts, nuts and rivets. While the lower prices 
are being withdrawn, they still are said to be obtain- 
able on quantity business. 

Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.65c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.85¢c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 60 per 
cent off; larger sizes, 60 off; carriage bolts up to 
% x 6 in., 55 off; larger sizes, 55 off; hot pressed 
nuts, squares and hexagons, tapped, $4 off; blank 
nuts, $4 off; coach or lag screws, gimlet points 
square head, 65 per cent off. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Somewhat better buying of cast 
iron pipe comes from municipalities, public utilities 
and private sources. Most of that taken from the last 
source constitutes small individual lots, but when ac- 
cumulated, mount up into fair-sized tonnage. Ship- 
ments are being made in 30 to 60 days, depending upon 
the sizes of the pipe. Some makers report that they 
are well sold up on 12-in. and smaller sizes for the 
next 60 days. The city of Chicago will open bids on 
Aug. 21 for 570 tons of 8-in. cast iron pipe. A De- 
troit suburb last week considered bids for 1050 tons 
of 6-, 8-, 12- and 16-in. pipe. Ames, Iowa, opened bids 
today for 200 tons of 6-, 8- and 10-in. pipe. St. Paul is 
expected to close within a few days on 400 tons of 
6-in. pipe on which it opened bids last week. 

We quote per net ton, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Water pipe, 4-in., $58.20: 6-in. and over, $54.20; 
Class A and gas pipe, $5 extra. 

Old Material.—While no sizable transactions are 
taking place, the market for old material has advanced 
from 20c. to $1 on a number of important grades. The 
dealers still report paying higher prices than they are 
offered by mills, as shown by figures quoted on railroad 
lists, and are not actively seeking business under the 
circumstances. Instead, they are adding to stocks. 
The Santa Fe Railroad opened bids yesterday for 4000 
tons and the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern took bids today 
on 1000 tons. A list of the Wabash involving 700 tons 
has been issued and bids will be opened tomorrow, 
when the Northern Pacific will also take bids for 2500 
tons. The Chesapeake & Ohio has issued a list involv- 
ing 7000 tons, bids to be received up to Aug. 18. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 
as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


Bret TOES cine tocuecdd¥uers cuss $17.50 to $18.00 
Cast iron car wheels...........-. 17.00 to 17.50 
Relaying rails, 56 and 60 Ib..... 26.00 to 27.00 
Relaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 27.00to 32.00 
Forged steel car wheels......... 17.50 to 18.00 


Railroad tires, charging box size 18.25 to 18.75 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart.. 18.00to 18.50 
Rails for rolling. ......-c.eeese% 16.25 to 16.75 


Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 15.50to 16.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

Gest: cxccsecchudvassautueesl 15.25 to 15.75 
Shoveling® steel «osc ccccscstiose 15.00 to 15.50 
Drop forge flashings............- 10.25 to 10.75 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 12.50to 13.00 
Ames CUPMRRGE. «cc ccicauesgecesn 12.50to 13.00 
Gteel amelie DAFB. 6. .cscrcscccoce 16.50to 17.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers..... 17.75 to 18.25 
Coll GUUTED oc ks dovcvctedicoes 19.00 to 19.50 
Low phos. punchings......... . 16.50to 17.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 9.00to 9.50 
Cast DOCIMGS .««accsns ode eeees nee Eee 
Short shoveling turnings........ 10.50to 11.00 
Railroad malleable 17.50 to 18.00 


Agricultural malleable 16.900 to 16.50 


Per Net Ton 


Tron angle and splice bars.. .. 16.50to 17.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms.... 17.00to 17.50 
Tro CAF AEIOMs 00 cc csensecs 24.00to 24.50 
Stash caw GIs os 6 c'eaescs cet .. 17.50to 18.00 
BeOTIN sis we ce cw cssvinn 11.25to 11.75 


No. 1 

Moe. BS Dees bc ced dct ce ccees 8.25to 8.75 
Pipes and flues.......-.6eeeeees 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.75 to 14.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 13.50to 14.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad cast. ......sece-e% 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 agricultural cast.......... 16.50 to 17.60 
Locomotive tires, smooth........ 16.00to 16.50 
GBOOVO PAGS oo oc cdiwbsedeccihcvecs 14.00 to 14.50 
Gente BOGS. oo ci vcatenhdcsadvade 14.50 to 15.00 
Braise GnOOe «. oct coe ce evces sane 14.50 to 15.00 
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New York 


Buying of Steel Sustained—Nails at $2.75— 
Pig Iron More Active 


New York, Aug. 12.—More general activity has 
developed in the pig iron market and among the ton- 
nages closed were 5000 tons of foundry iron for fourth 
quarter for the Richardson & Boynton Co. and 4000 
tons for a company at Port Chester. The General Fire 
Extinguisher Co. is in the market for 3000 tons for 
fourth quarter and 700 tons for third quarter, and 
numerous other smaller tonnages are pending, including 
one for 1000 tons for third quarter and one for 500 tons 
for the remainder of the year. Prices show little 
change except that they are firmer and full differentials 
are being more generally asked for the higher silicons. 
For instance, one company which had been selling Buf- 
falo iron as low as $19 for No. 1X advanced to $20 last 
week and $21 this week, and is selling No. 2X at $19.50 
and No. 2 plain at $19. In eastern Pennsylvania the 
$20 price for No. 2 plain is disappearing and $20.50 pre- 
vails. Unsold stocks of foundry iron are small and 
some furnaces are finding that they hardly have enough 
in stock to meet demands of their customers, especially 
on high silicon irons. For example, Adrian, which was 
expected to go out Aug. 1, is still in blast and may con- 
tinue so indefinitely. 

We quote delivered in the New York district as 
follows, having added to furnace price $2.27 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia: 

East. Pa. No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. .$22 

East. Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 

to 3.25 23.27 to 23.77 

Bast. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 

i: O96 sss cvdeevosak cena esate Rae BO (mee 

3uffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25......... 23.91 

No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 28.44 to 
Ferroalloys.—The ferromanganese market is not so 

active as it was, but some business is still being taken 
at $100, seaboard, for the British alloy, and $99 for 
the domestic. There are one or two sizable inquiries 
and total business before the market is between 1500 
and 2000 tons. One British seller stands ready to meet 
any price quoted. A good business under present con- 
ditions has been done in spiegeleisen, sales aggregating 
about 2000 tons at unchanged prices. Occasional car- 
load and small lots sales are being made of 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon at $74 to $75, delivered. Very little if 
any business is being taken in this market by one 
small producer who has a limited quantity for sale 
at around $70 to $72, delivered. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Purchasing by privately owned 
water and gas companies enables makers of pressure 
pipe to maintain a fair rate of operation, in most cases 
two to three months backlog of orders being on hand. 
Prices are unchanged. No increase in municipal tenders 
has yet developed. We quote per net ton, f.o.b. New 
York, in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
$60.60 to $61.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $65.60 to $66.60; 3-in., 
$75.60 to $76.60, with $5 additional for Class A and gas 
pipe. The recent reduction in prices of soil pipe pro- 
duced a spurt of business, but the market has about re- 
turned to the previous quietness. Most of the recent 
ordering was for prompt shipment. We quote discounts 
of both Southern and Northern makers, f.o.b. New 
York, as follows; 6-in., 45 to 46% per cent off list; 
heavy, 55 to 56% per cent off list. 


Warehouse Business.—Judged by present indica- 
tions, August will be a better month for business than 
July. There has been no unusual increase in any par- 
ticular product, improvement being chiefly in the vol- 
ume of orders, rather than tonnage. Inquiries for 
structural material have, if anything, declined. Prices 
continue firm in most cases, despite a slight undertone 
of weakness. Sheets are holding up well and it is only 
occasionally that a buyer is able to obtain a concession 
from the established prices. Demand for wrought iron 
and steel pipe continues fairly active. One seller in this 
district reports that July sales of pipe were about 5 per 
cent larger than the sales of July, 1923, even at lower 
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quotations than prevailed at this time last year. Brass 
and copper products have been advanced again, in most 
cases 4c. per lb. and on a few products ‘ec per lb. 
We quote prices on page 426. 


Finished Iron and Steel—The somewhat improved 
buying that marked the early days of August has been 
maintained. There is more evidence that buyers are 
maneuvering for the price at which volume buying will 
develop, but there is an absence of any sizable inquiries. 
Some of the plate business recently pending was taken 
up by an eastern Pennsylvania mill at a price less than 
1.70c., Pittsburgh basis, and included was a round lot of 
plates for locomotives. The weakness in nails has re- 
sulted in bookings at a price of $2.75 a keg, but other- 
wise there is no fresh easing of prices, even the bulk 
of sheet business being done on a level of 4.60c., Pitts- 
burgh, for the galvanized product and 3.50c. for the 
black. Some of the lower priced sheets are not looked 
on with favor, the result of a combination of adverse 
experiences in the working qualities of the sheets and 
some question as to the responsibility of some of the 
mills tg make good any rejections. Bar iron is not par- 
ticularly active and still sells at a basis of 2.10c., Pitts- 
burgh, though in recent competition 2.05c. has been 
done. At the moment, the volume of fresh inquiries 
in structural steel shows a falling off but the amount of 
work under negotiation remains large. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 

as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.49c. to 2.54c.; plates, 

2.04c. to 2.14¢c.; structural shapes, 2.34c. to 2.44c.; 

bar iron, 2.44c. 

Coke.—Drastic curtailment of production by the 
Frick company has as yet had no appreciable effect on 
the coke market. Standard foundry is quotable at $4.25 
to as high as $5.25 on certain brands and standard fur- 
nace ranges from $3.25 to $3.50 with the possibility of 
shading the low price. By-product is unchanged at 
$10.41, Newark and Jersey City, N. J. One coke com- 
pany has put in operation 125 ovens to make foundry 
coke owing to increased demand. 


Old Material.—While a part of the upward tendency 
of the market, principally on heavy melting steel, is the 
result of dealer and broker activity, it is chiefly true of 
shipments to Bethlehem. Strictly No. 1 heavy melting 
steel of railroad quality or equivalent is being pur- 
chased at $16 to $16.50, principally the latter quotation, 
delivered to eastern Pennsylvania consumers in Con- 
shohocken, Coatesville, Pottsville, Claymont, Del., etc. 
While practically all of these purchases are to fill orders 
at mills paying $16.50 or $17 per ton delivered, the 
shipments to Bethlehem, bought at $15.50 and $16, are 
only in a few instances going to fulfill contracts at $16 
per ton, delivered. On specification pipe shipped to 
Lebanon and Milton, Pa., consumers, dealers until the 
past week had paid as high as $16 per ton, delivered. 
Refusal of the consumers to advance their buying price 
to justify this has resulted in a decline in the offering 
price of dealers and brokers to $15.50 per ton. Borings 
and turnings are still inactive, but shipments are being 
made to Scottdale, Riddlesburg, Birdsboro and Harris- 
burg. Brokers are offering as high as $13.50 per ton, 
delivered Harrisburg. Cast borings are also quoted at 
$13.50 per ton, delivered Harrisburg. 


Buying prices per gross ton New York follow: 
Heavy melting steel, yard....... $12.00 to $12 
Heavy melting steel, railroad or ae 


SONNE ansvis aie vot Oicds cc 12.50¢t .25 
Rails for Ole oc csciaccvecwace 14.25 to 14ge 


Relaying rails, nominal......... 24.00 to 25.00 
Eee WRT  AMNOBs 6c wrc.ke 0s oa ee oe 17.50to 18.50 
Iron ea. CT er ee 24.00 to 25.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 14.50 to 15.00 


WORE BUR sss ckaweviedas tee 2 8.75 to 9.25 
No. 1 yard wrought, long....... 13.50 to 14.00 
Cast borings (clean)........... 9.00to 9.50 
Machine-shop turnings ......... 9.00to 9.50 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 7.50to 8.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 


_,not under 2 ft. long)......... 11.75to 12.25 
COWS: OMED oo cc ckscceucecbercts 11.25 to 11.75 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 11.50 to 12.50 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast iron car wheels............ 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast..... 12.50to 13.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 
No. 1 machinery cast........... $15.00 to $15.50 

No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 
_ing materials, etc.), cupola size 13.00 to 13.50 
No, 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 


oc KU ye oop Ow ske munis 12.00 to 12.50 


ers, etc.) 
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Cincinnati 


Pig Iron Market Very Quiet—Furnace Coke 
Price Shaded 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 12.—The Cincinnati pig iron 
market has again quieted down, and sales last week 
were light. Inquiry has dropped off this week to prac- 
tically nothing. The largest sale reported last week 
was of 2,000 tons of foundry iron to a central Ohio 
melter made by a Lake furnace, the price figuring close 
to $18.50, furnace. A nearby melter bought 1000 tons 
from an Ironton district furnace, at around $19.50, 
furnace, and it is said less than $19.50 might be done 
on attractive tonnages. A few small lot sales of South- 
ern iron have been made, the prices ranging from 
$17.50 to $18, Birmingham. A tightening of the silvery 
market is reported, though it is still possible to buy 
under the schedule. There is no demand for basic or 
Bessemer grades. 


Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
and $2.27 from Ironton we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 
Len Sicsinseume she ewheaes $21.55 to $22.0 


» 

Southern fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 22.05to 22.55 

Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 31.77 
Southern Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 

pS PERE eer er ee ee 21.77 

Southern Ohio basic............ 21.27 

Southern Ohio malleable........ 21.77 


Tool Steel——Reports of better business are heard, 
but the current activity is confined to a small number 
of metal manufacturers, the general run of machine tool 
and small tool shops ordering only in small lots. Prices 
continue steady, the quotation for 18 per cent tungsten 
high-speed steel ranging from 70c. to $1 per lb., accord- 
ing to brand. 

Sheets and Tin Plate.—The demand for tin plate is 
rather heavy, both in specifications on contracts and 
new inquiries. The canning season is now in full swing, 
and fill-in needs are urgent. Price of tin plate is hold- 
ing at $5.50 per base box. Reduction of automobile 
body sheets to 4.75c. has brought out a flow of orders, 
and bookings during the past week have been good. 
Reports of galvanized sheets being quoted at 4.40c., 
more especially in Southern territory, are current, but 
orders still are being secured at 4.50c. The market for 
blue annealed remains at 2.60c., with 3.40¢c. being 
quoted for black. 

Structural Activity——The week was very quiet, no 
new inquiries appearing and no lettings reported. A 
stiffening of fabricated prices is noted, the extremely 
low prices of some weeks ago having disappeared en- 
tirely. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Demand runs to less than 100- 
ton lots but the aggregate is considerable. No large 
inquiries have appeared, and bookings are mainly made 
up of tonnages for road work and for smal! buildings. 
Prices are unchanged, rail steel bars being available 
from 1.90c. for large tonnages to 2.10c. for carload or- 
ders. Bars from new steel are held at 2.15c. on going 
business. 


Warehouse Business.—Jobbers report orders con- 
tinue to increase, and August has started off consider- 
ably ahead of either June or July. There have been no 
price changes. 

Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 
3.30c.; reinforcing bars, 3.30c.; hoops, 4.35c.; bands, 
3.95c.: shapes, 3.40c.: plates, 3.40c.; cold-rolled 
rounds, 4.05c.: cold-rolled flats, squares and hexa- 
gons, 4.55¢c.: open-hearth spring steel, 4.75c. to 5.75c.; 

No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.90c.; No. 28 black 

sheets, 4.60c.: No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.75c.; No 

9 annealed wire, 3.30c.; common wire nails, $3.30 per 

keg base; cement coated nails, $3 per keg. 

Finished Materials.—Business continues to improve 
steadily, though slowly. Jobbers and manufacturers 
apparently are more confident of the future as, during 
the past week, several fair-sized inquiries for stock 
purposes have come out and indications point to orders 
being placed. Among the inquiries is one from an im- 
plement manufacturer for 1000 tons of bars and shapes. 
Another from a fabricator is for 700 tons for stock. 
The Louisville & Nashville Railroad is inquiring for 


200 tons of tank plates. Prices of bars, shapes and 
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plates are unchanged from last week, and apparently 
are stiffening in the Pittsburgh district. There is a re- 
port current that a Chicago district mill has offered 
bars at 2.10c., Chicago. Little improvement in the de- 
mand for track accessories is noted and prices are nom- 
inal. Track spikes are quoted today at $2.75, but it is 
intimated that a larger tonnage would be booked below 
this figure. Wire nails have been sold on the basis of 
$2.80, Ironton, with a river freight rate to Cincinnati 
of 14c. per keg, and some Pittsburgh district mills have 
met this price. Reports of plain wire at $2.50 are also 
heard, and orders have been lost at $2.60. 


Coke.—Specifications for August exceed those of July 
by 30 per cent, and continued improvement is looked 
for. A nearby steel works bought 6000 tons of run 
of oven by-product coke for slightly less than the sched- 
ule for this grade. On standard grades the market is 
unchanged. 


Connellsville furnace, $3: foundry, $4.50; New 

River foundry, $8.50; Wise County furnace, $3.75; 

foundry, $4.50; by-product foundry, $6.50, Connells- 

ville basis 

Old Material.—A sale of 500 tons of borings to a 
melter in this district is reported at around $12, deliv- 
ered, and 500 tons of turnings were disposed of to a 
Cleveland consumer at around $14.50, delivered. Other- 
wise the consumer activity was confined to carload lots. 
Dealers are buying heavy melting steel, and the market 
has advanced 50c. Other grades are not in demand, 
and prices generally are unchanged from last week. 
buying prices, f.o.b. 


We quote dealers’ 


cars, 
Cincinnati: 
Per Grose Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $13.50 to $14.00 


Scrap rails for melting.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Short rails . 17.00to 17.50 
Relaying rails 


Fue ee 28.50 to 29.00 
Rails for rolling soccccce 146.000 B00 
Old car wheels : .-ee+e 13.00to 13.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires........... 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad malleable — .»-» 15.50to 16.00 
Agricultural malleable 14.00to 14.50 
Loose sheet clippings ececee Rae 6 eee 
Champion bundled sheets........ 10.50 to 11.00 


Per Net Ton 


Cast iron borings béetevin 4 9.50 to 10.00 
Machine shop turnings. . scenes eee | Bee 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 18.00to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad en@t......ccccecs 14.50 to 15.00 
Iron axles ..... . ; . 21.00to 21.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought. . 10.50to 11.00 
Pipes and flues. . oe'etkdaneene 7.50to 8.00 
No. 1 busheling.. 9.50to 10.00 
Mixed busheling .. - TOHOto 7.50 
Burnt cast ..... 10.50to 11.00 
eee ee 19.50to 11.00 
Bre GOO ios co 6 coudacws vind 11.50 to 12.00 


Buffalo 


Increasing Activity and Strength—Pig Iron 
Differentials to Rule—Scrap in 
Heavy Demand 


BurraLo, Aug. 11.—The feature of the week’s pig 
iron market was the announcement by a local maker 
that differentials on foundry and malleable iron would 
be sought and rigidly adhered to. The schedule as an- 
nounced is $19 base; $19.50 for silicon, 2.25 to 2.75 per 
cent; $20 for 2.75 to 3.25 and $20.50 for 3.25 to 3.75. 
Weak spots in the Buffalo market have been wiped 
out, it is believed, and observers say that the $18.50 
base has gone. A 3000-ton lot of malleable was closed 
at prices in accordance with the above schedule of dif- 
ferentials. Inquiry has been around 20,000 tons, in- 
cluding that of a specialty maker seeking 3600 tons of 
foundry and an Eastern manufacturer of heating ap- 
paratus who sought 5000 tons of foundry. A Provi- 
dence inquiry was for 600 tons, with the possibility 
that 3000 tons might be purchased. Makers feel that 
the upward trend of pig iron prices has begun and, 
with all but six district stacks out of blast, the market 
will continue to grow firmer. 

We quote prices per gross ton f.o.b. Buffalo as 
follows: 


No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... $19.00 
No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25..$19.00to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 19.00to 19.50 


FI an eg 2 Wied ni et 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—Prices are firming and 
an improvement is noticeable in inquiries and in speci- 
fications. Bar price is holding fairly firm to 2.15c., 
and, though this might be shaded on very desirable 
tonnage, only one instance is noted of this, where the 
reduction made was about $1 a ton. Sheets are rather 
inactive, though the market shows at least one inquiry 
for 100 tons of black. The going price is 3.50c. for 
black and about 4.60c. for galvanized. Pipe speci- 
fications are about the same, with the jobbing demand 
showing signs of improvement, particularly in butt 
weld sizes. Nut and bolt specifications are better, but 
it is reported that the Buffalo Bolt Co. and the Kirk- 
Latty Co. of Cleveland have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket, pending improvement of prevailing discounts from 
the sellers’ point of view. 

Steel bars, 3.30c.; iron bars, 3.35c.; reinforcing 
bars, 3.30c.; structural shapes, 3.40c.; plates, 3.40c.; 
No. 10 blue sheets, 4.05c.; No. 28 black sheets, 
4.75c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.85c.; bands, 4.05c. ; 
hoops, 4.40c.; cold finished rounds, 4.20c.; cold- 
finished shapes, 4.70c. 


Old Material.—The dealers’ market of the past two 
weeks has grown more active and increasing interest is 
evident on the part of mills. It is difficult to know 
whether new buying is being done by one of the mills 
or whether this represents belated shipments on an 
old order, but the effect is the same, viz., of elevating 
the prices on certain commodities. One dealer states 
that strictly No. 1 heavy melting steel is now worth 
$17 to $17.50, and not very much tonnage is to be had 
at this price. Low phosphorus is now quoted at $18.50 
to $19.50 and No. 1 wrought at $15 to $16, An active 
demand exists for hydraulic compressed, a fair de- 
mand for low phosphorus and an active call for turn- 
ings, borings and stove plate. A local mill is said to 
have paid $16 to $16.50 on some small lots of heavy 
melting steel, and Youngstown, eastern Pennsylvania 
and Pittsburgh districts are said to be in the market 
for the same material. A local mill has bought some 
No. 1 busheling at $14 and some small lots of flash- 
ings at $14.50. 


We quote f.o.b., gross ton, Buffalo, as follows: 
Heavy melting steel.. . 16.50 to 17.00 
Low phosphorus, 0.04 and under 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 15.00 to 15.50 
it: EE Kiwasoxnns . 17.50to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings 11.50 to 12.50 
Cast iron borings 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 busheling 14.50 to 15.50 
Stove plate 16.00 to 16.50 
Grate bars 15.00 to 15.50 
Bundled sheets ...... 12.00 to 12.50 
Hydraulic compressed 15.50to 16.00 
Railroad malleable 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 17.00 to 18.00 


Birmingham 


Only Small Lot Sales of Pig Iron—Steady De- 
mand for Pipe 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 12.—No material improve- 
ment in the Southern pig iron market is reported though 
several incidents are pointed to which give encourage- 
ment. A few small lots sales were consummated for 
shipment north of the Ohio River again and a little ton- 
nage is going into the East. The aggregate business, 
however, is far from satisfying. Inquiries are a little 
more numerous from the Middle West, but freight rates 
prevent competition with the iron of that territory. The 
local consumption is still showing some improvement, 
but the total is not up to expectations. Furnace inter- 
ests have hopes of being able to maintain the present 
pace of production. No concessions are to be had on 
present quotations. 


_ We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnace as follows: 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. ...$17.50 to $18.00 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 18.00 to 18.50 
SEN i'w Scie tee ated webs - 18.50to 19.00 
Charcoal, warm blast........... 31.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Lettings for cast iron pipe received 
by producers of gas and water pipe in this district con- 
tinue steady and no doubt is expressed now as to the 
warrant for capacity operation during the third quarter 
and a good start on the fourth. Pipe makers are now 
urging winter buying again in order that there will be 
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distribution of the business over the year, as was done 
last winter. Concessions on price are reported in the 
sanitary pipe trade and some sales are being made. 
Agencies handling the output of groupings of soil pipe 
shops are in strong competition now in the Alabama 
field. The Hammond-Byrd Iron Co. for years has han- 
dled the output of several shops. Recently C. A. Ham- 
ilton, W. F. Johnston and Whitfield Clark, who have 
been in the pipe trade a long time, took up the same 
line, and now control Anniston, Chattanooga, including 
the Rabe Pipe & Foundry Co., and Bessemer plants, in- 
cluding Superior Pipe Co. Recently the Gulf States 
Pipe Corporation, a pipe sales concern, was announced, 
operating offices in Anniston, Ala., and controlling 
plants in Anniston, Knoxville and Birmingham. 


Steel.—Steel mill operations in the Birmingham 
district are not so active as they have been. The Gulf 
States Steel Co. has two out of six open-hearth fur- 
naces in operation. The subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corporation, the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. and the American Steel & Wire Co. main- 
tain activity around 80 to 85 per cent of capacity. Steel 
bars are quoted 2.30c., Birmingham. 


Coke.—No improvement in the coke market in the 
South is noted. Sales are in small lots and contracts 
searce. All negotiations are for immediate delivery, 
practically. Production is being readjusted as iron 
making is held down. Quotations are still weak, rang- 
ing from $4.50 te $5.50 for both beehive and by-product 
coke. 


Scrap.—A little activity is noted in steel scrap, low 
price of pig iron affecting the other classes. Quota- 
tions continue about the same as have obtained for the 
past several weeks, except No. 1 railroad wrought took 
a $1 per ton upward turn. Stove plate is moving and 
cast has settled down some. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
yards as follows: 


Cast iron borings, chemical..... $15.00 to $16.00 
menvy meiting steel... ...6ec se 0to 12.00 





11.0 
POMUIPOGE WFOUGMt . 2... cc cccurse 12.00 to 13.00 
ere Perr: Cee 17.00 to 18.00 
Sk. a eee 19.00 to 19.50 
DS 5:4 an ud vice ae REeecanams 11.00 to 12.00 
SE AA eee” 15.00 to 16.00 
SG WOO. 0.0 cccaie casn's 15.00 to 16.00 
Sa CRD v's .5.v 0.0.6 oo abe Od ula oe 14.00 to 15.00 
IL-4, 5 las aig baa bus eee 14.00 to 15.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 6.00 to 7.00 
Ce, BUN Ns 6 wb ain se he we 7.00to 8.00 
Seen TOG DUS cs sve 65's cba 15.00 to 16.00 


Boston 


Better Inquiry for Pig Iron Develops for 


Fourth Quarter Shipment 


Boston, Aug. 12.—Unexpectedly a better inquiry 
for pig iron has developed, mostly for fourth quarter 
shipment. A Providence, R. I., melter wants 400 tons 
No. 1X and 200 tons No. 2X for August and September 
delivery, and 3000 tons in about the same proportions 
for fourth quarter. A Worcester, Mass., foundry is 
inquiring on 100 tons of silicon 4.00 to 4.50, September 
iron, 50 tons silicon 3.25 to 3.50, October iron, and 500 
tons malleable, fourth quarter iron. A New Britain, 
Conn., plant wants several hundred tons eastern Penn- 
sylvania No. 2X and No. 1X, fourth quarter, and there 
are numerous smaller inquiries, ranging from car lots 
to 100 tons, involving No. 2X, No. 1X and even higher 
silicons, very largely for fourth quarter. In addition, 
some foundries desiring eastern Pennsylvania iron for 
fourth quarter have signified intentions of coming into 
the market as soon as furnaces make a price. At 
least two Buffalo furnaces and a New York furnace 
have accepted fourth quarter business on a basis of 
$19.50 for No. 2X and No. 1X. Sales for the past week 
aggregate rising 3000 tons in this territory, Connecti- 
cut excluded, mostly small individual tonnages. A 
Providence, R. I., foundry bought several hundred tons 
high silicon charcoal and No. 2X eastern Pennsylvania, 
but price details are lacking. The original inquiry 


called for some No. 2X Virginia iron, which was of- 
fered at $24 furnace, but turned down. Alabama No. 2 
foundry iron was offered the past week at $18 furnace 
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or $26.61 delivered. A new freight rate schedule on 
Alabama iron becomes effective Sept. 12. It shows 
little change in all rail rates, but slight advances on 
some rail and water rates. 
We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales as follows, having added $3.65 


freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia and $9.60 from Alabama: 


East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.....$23.65 to $25.15 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 +.... 23.65 to 25.15 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 23.66 to 23.91 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 23.66to 24.41 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75. - 29.92to 31.92 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 29.92to 31.82 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 27.60to 27.10 


Finished Material.—Stone & Webster, Inc., Boston, 
have awarded 2000 tons of structural steel for a Penn- 
sylvania gas and electric lighting plant, the largest 
individual order of this kind placed here in several 
months. Competition among fabricators for jobs is 
exceptionally keen, consequently the margin between 
cost and profit is unusually small. The structural steel 
market generally is 2c. Pittsburgh base, but 1.90c. is 
reported to have been done recently. Plates are firm 
at 1.75c. Pittsburgh base. Buying continues of a hand- 
to-mouth character. Bars are steady at 2.15c. Pitts- 
burgh, with slightly more activity. 


Soft steel bars, $3.26%4 base per 100 lb.; 
$4.15; concrete bars, $3.51% to $3.64; structural 
steel, $3.36%4 ; tire steel, $4.50 to $4.75; open-hearth 
spring steel, $5 to $10; crucible spring steel, $12: 
steel bands, $4.011%4 to $5; hoop steel, $5.50 to $6: 
cold rolled steel, $4.15 to $4.65; toe calk steel, $6; 
refined iron bars, $3.26%4: best refined bars, $4.60: 
Wayne, $5.50; Norway, $6.60 to $7.10; plates, 4-in. 
and heavier, $3.3644; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
; galvanized sheets, $6 base; black sheets, $5 
se. 


flats, 


Coke.—Because some of the largest users are closed 
or operating on reduced schedules, the movement of by- 
product foundry coke from ovens has slowed up 
noticeably this month. Shipments against contracts 
for the first fifteen days of this month were less than 
for any similar previous period this year. Both the 
New England Coal & Coke Co. and the Providence 
Gas Co. quote by-product fuel at $11.50 a net ton, de- 
livered within New England. New Jersey by-product 
makers are again actively bidding for business in this 
territory at a delivered price approximately $1 under 
those quoted by New England ovens. Comparatively 
little of this coke has been sold, however. Almost no 
interest is manifested in Connellsville foundry coke. 


Old Material.—Old materials in general are moving 
in limited volume because holders are waiting for 
higher prices. Supplies are small, due to industrial 
conditions throughout New England the past two 
months or so. Prices on certain kinds of material are 
firm and higher. Heavy melting steel has been bought 
for Massachusetts and Rhode Island consumption at 
$11.50 to $12 on cars shipping point and at $12 to $12.50 
for eastern Pennsylvania shipment, these prices repre- 
senting an advance of 25c. to 50c. a ton. One or two 
cars of machine shop turnings fetched $9 a ton ship- 
ping point, but most dealers are paying $8.25 to $8.50. 
Mixed borings and turnings are considerably higher, 
and the market for shafting, street car axles, railroad 
wrought and railroad malleable is higher. Prices on 
No. 1 machinery cast take a wide range. Cotton ma- 
chine cast has sold as high as $20.50 a ton delivered, 
while regular cast has changed hands at $19, $19.50 
and $20. There is no market for No. 2 machinery cast, 
and practically none for stove plate. 


The following prices are for gross ton lots de- 
livered consuming points: 


No. 1 machinery cast........... $19.00 to $20.50 
No. 2 machinery cast........... 16.50to 17.50 
SEE BERGER nc csarceescdsetesivr 14.50 to 15.00 


Railroad malleable 17.50 to 18.00 


The following prices are offered per gross ton 
lots, f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........ $11.50 to $12.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 yard wrought............. 11.50to 12.00 
Wrought pipe (l-in. in diam., 

GONE BT UE ec cosccocuceevs 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 8.00to 8.50 
Cast iron borings, chemical...... 9.00to 9.50 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 8.00to 8.50 
Blast furnace borings and turnings 8.50to 8.75 


Forged scrap and bundled skeleton 8.50to 9.00 
SN «45's gone ed Whee ceed 17.00 to 


SSNSE BAP BBIMs sins ccsee veces 16.00 to 17.00 
Went Gel POM. bi cceicvccccecs 13.00 to 13.50 
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St. Louis 


Heavy Marking-Up of Scrap Material—Im- 
proved Farm Conditions Felt 
in Many Lines 


Sr. Louis, Aug. 11.—Scattered buying of pig iron by 
melters who heretofore have remained aloof from the 
market has featured the local situation during the past 
few days. The radically better conditions obtaining in 
the farming areas have had a beneficial effect on senti- 
ment among stove makers, implement manufacturers 
and other interests purveying to farm needs, and these 
have begun to take stock of their pig iron supplies. 
Sales reported totaled close to 9000 tons, including 7000 
tons of basic, sold to an East Side melter by the St. 
Louis Coke & Iron Co. A car builder purchased 800 
tons of foundry iron, and 250 tons were taken by a local 
machinery manufacturer. A western Missouri specialty 
maker purchased 400 tons for shipment through Sep- 
tember, and 150 tons of charcoal iron were taken by a 
Texas melter. Two leading stove interests have in- 
creased their operations to 50 per cent of capacity. Con- 
cerns specializing in gray iron castings report some im- 
provement in orders since Aug. 1. Prices are un- 
changed, but offerings are less liberal and the trend is 
firmer. 

We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 

as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 

freight from Chicago, $3.28 from Florence and 


Sheffield (rail and water), $5.17 from Birmingham, 
all rail, and 8lc. average switching charge from 


Granite City: 

Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. ..$21.16 to $21.56 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 

SEO scticnevetchcaneoessambens 21.16 to 21.56 
DOGS: onc cicticiagesedagensensas 21.16 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

Crall} ccnccéustccuemeeeeeuus 23.17 to 23.67 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

(rail an@ water). «ccecivsecnse 21.28to 21.78 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 21.8l1to 22.31 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The past week or ten days 
have been featured by more active buying by the car- 
riers, some sizable orders for track fastenings and 
bridge material having been placed and a number of in- 
quiries made. Car builders also are showing more signs 
of life, manifested particularly in the way of accumu- 
lating material for application on recent car orders. As 
has been the case for the past two months, a steady 
stream of small orders for oil field supplies has been 
coming in from the Arkansas and Louisiana fields. One 
company in the Smackover field is inquiring for a round 
tonnage of tank plates. Activities among the fabrica- 
tors is confined largely to work on small orders, the 
volume of which bulks well in the aggregate. Sales of 
cotton fastenings to Arkansas and southern Missouri 
are reported well in excess of the corresponding period 
a year ago. Prices generally remain unchanged. 

For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
bars, 3.35c. per Ib.; iron bars, 3.35c.; structural 
shapes, 3.45c.: tank plates, 3.45¢c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 4.10c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold-rolled, 
one pass, 5c.; cold rolled rounds, shafting and 
screw stock, 4.15c.; structural rivets, 3.90c.; boiler 
rivets, 4.10c.; tank rivets, -in. and smaller, 60 
per cent off list; machine bolts, 55 and 5 per cent; 
carriage bolts, 40 and 5 per cent: lag screws, 60 and 
5 per cent; hot pressed nuts, squares or hexagons, 
blank or tapped, $3.50 off list. 

Coke.—Local by-product manufacturers report a 
continued fair current demand for foundry coke, but 
little disposition to stock up. Representatives of East- 
ern ovens say their business is the smallest ‘ever re- 
corded for this time of year, virtually all their custom- 
ers having turned to by-product coke. Some slight im- 
provement in the demand for domestic sizes has taken 
place within the past two weeks, but the total volume 
of householders’ bins is considerably below normal for 
this date. Dealers are contracting sparingly, and de- 
clare they will not increase their commitments until 


their eustomers begin to buy. 


Old Material.—Continued strength features the mar- 
ket for discard iron and steel. The industries are tak- 
ing more interest in supplies, particularly materials 
for steel-making plants. A number of items in the 
steel specialty class are unusually scarce, and are bring- 
ing top prices. Heavy melting steel was marked up to 
$15, a new high on the movement. The St. Louis Coke 
& Iron Co. purchased a round tonnage of borings and 
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other materials for its blast furnace. Stocks in all posi- 
tions are light, and little new scrap is coming into 
sight. Railroad offerings included 950 tons by the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, 3700 tons by the Santa Fe, 1300 
tons by the Mobile & Ohio, 19 cars by the Pullman Co. 
and 10 cars by the Kansas City Southern. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 


follows: 
Per Gross Ton 

Re POE sé spa dcwe oom eso $12.00 to $12.50 
Peesie Tom COME. 62.55.0640 oe es eee 17.25 to 17.50 
Steel rails less than 3 ft........ 18.50 to 19. 00 
Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under... 25.00 to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 70 lb. and over... 32.50 to 33.50 
Cast iron Car wheela...i.scsccecse 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 15.00 to 15.50 
Heavy shoveling steel. 14.50to 15.00 
Frogs, switches and guards ‘cut 

RIE, a vin 6 osc as + Case aa divers 16.50 to 17.00 
Reasmroead Sprin@s «....ssecee ... 20.00 to 20.50 
Heavy axles and tire turnings 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 locomotive tires.......... 17.00 to 17.50 

Per Net Ton 

Steel angle bars..............«- 15.00to 15.50 
EOE) GOP GRA, oc ib. baes ce rrdicves 18.00 to 18.50 
SPOR OOP DEAE. 05.0% covet so toense 22.50 to 23.00 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 13.25 to 13.75 
Cast iron borings...... re 9.25 to 9.75 
No. 1 busheling 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 railroad cast aE 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 machinery cast....... 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad malleable 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings. 7.00 to 7.50 


Champion bundled sheets....... 7.50 to 8.00 


San Francisco 


Lowest Figures in Months on English and 
Scotch Pig Iron 


SAN FRANcisco, Aug. 6.—The slowing down process 
is still the dominant feature in the steel and iron trade, 
not only in this city and vicinity but at all the leading 
points on the coast. As might be expected, with a long- 
continued dullness there has been a sharp decline in 
prices, and some of the best informed sellers are not 
backward in expressing their belief that prices are going 
to be lower before they are again advanced. Some im- 
portant new work is developing which will require a 
liberal tonnage of steel in the aggregate. The Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. has started its new 
building in this city, which will use about 1000 tons of 
steel, and the State Highway Commission announces it 
will soon be ready to ask bids on two new steel and con- 
crete bridges. One over the Klamath river will cost 
over $500,000 and will require more than 2,500 tons of 
steel, while the other costing $150,000 will use about 
1,000 tons. In Siskiyou County, the California-Oregon 
Power Co. has just completed surveys for its new 
power plant, which will cost over $4,000,000, and some 
6,000 tons of steel will be utilized. Plans are about 
ready and bids will be asked for in the near future, 
probably 90 days. The Pan-American Petroleum Co. 
plans the immediate construction of six 55,000-bbl. oil 
tanks and ten 37,500-bbl. tanks, which will require 600 
tons of shapes and 2860 tons of plates. 

Pig Iron.—Sales have been rather light and prices 
are on the down grade. Importers are offering the 
best grades of English and Scotch iron at $28 to 
$28.50 per ton delivered. This is the lowest figure 
which has ruled for many months. Sales are confined 
to small lots, and there is nearly 1,200 tons now held 
in storage in Oakland. In addition there are several 
cargoes on the way. Both the Southern Pacific Co. 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co. 
have been among recent purchasers. French and 
Belgian iron is coming to hand freely and meets with 
a fair inquiry considering the quiet trade situation. 
Prices are now being quoted at from $25 to $25.50 per 
ton, and some buyers say the minimum figure is shaded 
about 50c. on a round lot. 


Coke.—Some business is in progress all the time, 
but the buyers are inclined to hold off, merely content- 
ing themselves with the smallest quantities they can 
get along with. Some little tonnage has arrived during 
the past month, and the bulk of it has been placed. 
Prices on the best foreign grades are now around $18 
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per ton. That price has occasionally been shaded, but 
it is doubtful if there have been any sales above that 
figure. 

Finished Steel and Iron.—Business continues inactive 
with the bulk of transactions confined to structural 
lines and for concrete reinforcement purposes. While 
there has been every effort put forth to maintain prices, 
the task has been most difficult and hardly successful. 
The inquiry for plates-continues moderate with prices 
unsteady. Several sales of desirable tonnages have 
been closed during the past ten days at 2.35¢ and at 
least one lot at 2.30c. For small parcels 2.40¢ is the 
asking figure, but few buyers seem willing to pay it. 
Shapes are offered at 2.50c and, as considerable work 
is in hand, buyers cannot get much in the way of con- 
cessions. Some 6,500 tons were placed during the last 
two weeks, and an award on 2,160 tons is looked for 
early next week. Merchant bars are held fairly steady, 
but sales are moderate. 


Old Material—The market is so quiet that the 
largest handlers say prices are nominal, Some few 
sales effected during the last ten days were at $10 per 
ton. This was heavy melting steel, and the buyers ap- 
peared indifferent. They purchased small quantities 
only. 


Philadelphia 





Increased Buying of Pig Iron, Including Large 
Tonnage of Basic 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 12.—The outstanding develop- 
ment of the past week has been the sale of a round 
tonnage of basic pig iron and of numerous smaller 
tonnages of foundry grades. While it is not clear 
that a general buying movement has started, there is 
hopefulness that this is true, and the increased ac- 
tivity certainly has given a more cheerful feeling to 
both buyers and sellers. 

In finished materials, there has been only moderate 
activity. The scrap market continues strong. The 
only imports of the past week were 25 tons of scrap 
from England and 225 tons of structural shapes from 
Belgium. 


Pig Iron.—The principal melter in this district of 
basic pig iron placed orders amounting to about 25,000 
tons the past week, with an average delivered price 
of about $20 per ton. This activity was not, perhaps, 
as significant as that in foundry pig iron, of which 
there were numerous orders amounting in the case 
of one firm to 7500 tons, and it is probable that the 
total for all sellers was considerably above that amount. 
Prices show little actual change, but an increased 
firmness and less disposition to absorb freight. In- 
terest naturally centers in the last quarter, as require- 
ments up to that time have been to a very large 
extent provided for. Shipments are being made 
regularly, and in some cases melters are urging more 
prompt deliveries. In referring to the low phosphorus 
market in this column last week, the fact that the 
Chateaugay furnace at Standish, N. Y., is in opera- 
tion, producing iron averaging not over 0.015 phos- 
phorus, was overlooked. A new inquiry for foundry 
pig iron is from the General Fire Extinguisher Co. 
for 700 tons for third quarter, and 3000 tons for fourth 
quarter. The American Bridge Co. is in the market 
for 5000 to 10,000 tons of basic for delivery to Pencoyd. 

The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 


Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 


OOk. so ae ea dha cat oe wk oo Re ee $20.76 to $22.13 
East. og No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 21.26to 22.63 
East. I 6. Te x tea tee 21.76 to 23.13 
Viewinia. ‘No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

ML... 6500.8 on bath bas <0 ae 28.17 to 28.67 
Virginia.No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 28.67to 29.17 
Basic delivered eastern Pa...... 20.00 to 21.00 
eae a ae 21.00 to 22.00 
PEOOORES . x 00:0 tin ecensieeaewan 22.00 to 22.50 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

BROOD .6c's 6ws, 06. 0450'5.008 Ce 24.00 to 25.00 


Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. 
SUPURGG) koe cv cdescanneeenes 24.00 to 25.00 
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Ferroalloys.—Since the price of ferromanganese 
was reduced to $99 for domestic and $100 for British, 
the market has been extremely quiet, and no inquiries 
of importance are now pending. 


Billets.—One seller has closed a sale of two lots of 
500 tons each for forging billets at $43, Pittsburgh 
base, and has under consideration inquiries for 2000 
tons of rerolling billets. On the latter it is probable 
that the regular price of $38 will be shaded, but not 
to any great extent. 


Plates.—Eastern plate mills continue to enjoy fair 
business in numerous small orders and one company 
is considering putting on an additional open-hearth 
furnace. The usual quotation in small lots ranges 
from 1.80c. to 1.90c., Pittsburgh, while reports of 1.75c., 
or even less, available on large business, are still 
heard. 


Structural Material.—Orders from fabricating shops 
are coming in even more satisfactorily than during 
the past week or two, when improvement was noted. 
Some of the steel companies are showing less disposi- 
tion to make concessions, and contracts for stock are 
made only against actual specifications. The Luzerne 
County & Electric Corporation has awarded 2000 
tons for the Hunlock Creek power station to the 
Shoemaker Bridge Co. 


Bars.—Although the demand for bars is far from 
active, prices are well maintained; in fact, bars, from 
a price standpoint, are the strongest of the finished 
materials, at 2.15c., Pittsburgh, for soft steel bars and 
2.10c. for bar iron. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The regularities which 
have been so marked for a long time are less prom- 
inent. Specifications are coming in more satisfactorily 
and sellers are better satisfied with conditions. 


Old Material.—A Pennsylvania Railroad list 
amounting to about 35,000 tons went at good prices 
last week, but it is understood that all of the scrap 
is for shipment to Pittsburgh. While it is understood 
that one large buyer of heavy melting steel of the 
past week or two is not willing to pay $16, others 
have paid more than $17, and the prevailing price is 
at least $1 higher than last week. On a number of 
other kinds of scrap, prices have been marked up 
from 50c. to $1, including steel rails for rolling, low 
phos., cast borings, and steel axles. 


We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 
district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $17.00 to $17.50 
OPES. DORR + 6 <.6:0:2 2 ees ces oekd's 16.50 to 17.00 
Steel rails for rolling........... 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and 

a Ce eee eT ne 21.00 
Couplers and knuckles.......... 20.00 to 20.50 
Cast-iron car wheels...........+.+ 17.50 to 18.00 
Rolled. steel wheels............. 20.00to 20.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 yard wrought............. 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1, BOGGS Bvied< uss eadenepen 13.75 to 14.25 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 13.50to 14.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

blast furnace use).........«.. 11.50to 12.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

WOM WES aca cette eeewicess 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

ee QO er arrarrr ee 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

|) RS a Cer eri are 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast borings (for steel works and 

PORTE, TRETIB) oa boise vaitede cess 14.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 14.50 to 15.00 
IGG... 3. Gs vc rteewanscesar anaes 17.50 to 18.50 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

DORON) 5.00 kb eee De Veeeueaes oe 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad grate bars..........---; 15.50 to 16.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 15.50to 16.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 4 

and tubes (new specifications) 16.00to 16.50 
Get oc divcs wake iivissnee ae seae 
RRP errr err ee 23.00 to 24.00 


Sheets and Tin Plate.—Reports of low prices on 
sheets continue to be heard. These are attributed to 
a large extent to seconds which have been offered 
freely on the market. We note a sale of 500 tons of 
blue annealed at 2.70c., while 3.50c. for black and 
4.60c. for galvanized, both Pittsburgh, continue as the 
usual quotations. 

Warehouse Business.—A gratifying increase has 


appeared in warehouse business. One large warehouse 
reports that during the past week orders came in 
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more freely than at any time during the past six 
months. Although quotations are unchanged, prices 
show a stiffening tendency. 

Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.22c.; iron 
bars (except bands), 3.22c.; round edge iron, 3.50c. ; 
round edge steel, iron finished, 1% x %& in., 3.50c.; 
round edge steel planished, 4.30c.; tank steel plates 
% in. and heavier, 3.32c.; tank steel plates, ¥ in.., 


3.47c.; blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gage, 
3.75¢c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.75c.; galvanized 
sheets, No. 28 gage. 5.85c.; square twisted and de- 
formed steel bars, 3.22c.; structural shapes, 3.32c. ; 
diamond pattern plates, %4-in., 5.30c.; #-in., 5.50c. ; 
spring steel, 5c.; round cold-rolled steel, 4.15c.; 
squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.65c.; steel 
hoops, 1 in. and wider, No. 20 gage and heavier, 


4.10c.; narrower than 1 in., all gages, 4.60c.; steel 
bands, No. 12 gage to ¥%& in., inclusive, 3.97c.; rails, 
$.35¢e.; tool steel, 8.50c.; Norway iron, 7c. 


Cleveland 


Automobile Demand Increases Slowly—Pig 
Iron More Active 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 12.—The volume of business in 
finished steel shows a little gain from week to week 
in the number and size of orders, and some inquiries 
have come out for fourth quarter contracts, but mills 
are not inclined to make commitments for that delivery 
unless consumers have orders that will make it reason- 
ably certain that they will take the steel. Considerable 
demand has sprung up for forging bars, inquiries in- 
cluding one for 1000 tons. Some of the larger con- 
sumers are still looking for lower prices and it is 
believed that a further concession to 2c. would bring 
out a large tonnage of steel bars from bolt and nut 
manufacturers and other consumers whose stocks are 
below normal. Although Detroit automobile companies 
have been buying some steel recently, the expected in- 
crease in car production over July has not yet material- 
ized. The demand for structural steel in this territory 
has quieted down, although an Ohio fabricator during 
the week received several inquiries aggregating 6000 
tons for railroad bridge work. Detroit will come in the 
market shortly for 5000 tons of structural steel for a 
municipal lighting plant, having decided because of 
favorable prices to go ahead with this project this year 
instead of waiting until next year, as had been con- 
templated. Prices show practically no change. There 
are reports of weakening on steel bars to 2.10c., but 
most of the leading mills are holding firmly to 2.15c. 
for both steel bars and structural shapes. Plates have 
settled down to a common 2c. basis, although 1.90c. is 
coming out occasionally. Few mills are now asking 
2.10c. except for less than car lots. Hot-rolled steel 
continues irregular, with several mills quoting net 
prices. On wide strip the range is from 2.15c. to 2.50c., 
and hoops and bands are quoted up to 2.65c. On cold- 
rolled strip 4c. has become the common price except 
for small lots. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.lic.; plates and 
structural shapes, 3.21c.; No. 28 black sheets, 4.35c. ; 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.45c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 3.45c. to 3.76c.; cold-rolled rounds, 
4c.; flats, squares and hexagons, 4.50c.; hoops 
and bands, 1 in. and wider and 20 gage or heavier, 
3.86c.; narrower than 1 in. or lighter than No. 20 
gage, 4.36c.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3.30 per 100 Ib. ; 
No. 9 galvanized wire, $3.75 per 100 Ib.; common 
wire nails, $3.40 base per 100 Ib. 


Pig Iron.—The market continues fairly active, with 
sales aggregating approximately 25,000 tons by Cleve- 
land interests during the week. Fair sized lots were 
placed by manufacturers of stoves and other heating 
equipment in the Michigan territory and several thou- 
sand tons were bought by Erie, Pa., consumers, the 
latter business going to Buffalo furnaces. Very little 
new business is coming from the automobile industry, 
although orders from that field have increased some- 
what. Sales include a 2000-ton lot to a Hamilton, 
Ohio, consumer by a southern Ohio furnace and a 
1000-ton lot placed with local furnaces by a Cleveland 
jobbing foundry. Some consumers already partly cov- 
ered for the remainder of the year have decided to 
buy what additional iron they need as wanted. While 
prices show a firmer tendency, only one producer in 
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this territory has so far made an advance. This inter- 
est is now holding to $19.50, Valley, for foundry and 
malleable iron for shipment to consumers that usually 
buy iron on the Valley basis. The Lake furnace price 
remains at $19 and the shading from this price that 
has been prevalent for some time seems to have dis- 
appeared. In Cleveland the price for local delivery is 
unchanged at $20. In the Michigan territory outside 
of Detroit, $19 is still the ruling price. Small lot 
sales of Tennessee foundry iron are reported at $17.50, 
with $18 quoted for Alabama iron. A local interest 
is now holding to $27.50, Valley furnace, for low phos- 
phorus iron. 

Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 
rate from Jackson and $6 rate from Birmingham: 


Zasic, Valley furnace........... $19.00 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 20.50 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...$23.50to 24.00 
re SOOO 20.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent......... 33.52 


Stand low phos., Valley furnace.. 27.50 to 28.00 


Semi-finished Steel.—Specifications on sheet bars are 
fair, but no business is reported in any form of semi- 
finished steel. A local producer is holding to $38 for 
sheet bars, but there are unconfirmed reports of these 
being offered at $37. There has been no further test 
of slab prices, which are being held locally at $38, al- 
though the last sale reported was around $35, Youngs- 
town. 





Iron Ore.—Lake Superior ore on Lake Erie docks 
Aug. 1 amounted to 5,753,794 gross tons as compared 
with 5,307,952 tons on July 1 and with 4,956,705 tons 
on Aug. 1 last year. Receipts at Lake Erie ports dur- 
ing July were 5,430,561 tons as compared with 7,682,- 
275 tons in July last year and shipments from these 
ports for the season until Aug. 1 were 15,210,137 tons 
as compared with 19,119,757 tons during the corre- 
sponding period last year. Shipments from Lake Erie 
ports during July were 3,835,870 tons as compared 
with 5,635,056 tons during July last year. Receipts 
at other than Lake Erie ports during July were 1,952,- 
800 tons as compared with 2,428,129 tons during July 
last year. No inquiries for ore are pending and few 
sales are expected during the remainder of the season. 
A number of additional Lake boats have been tied up, 
making about 100 ore vessels now out of commission. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
nuts is somewhat better than last month, as many con- 
sumers have placed orders for replenishing their stocks 
which had become low. While the market is firmer 
than a few weeks ago, prices below 60 and 20 per cent 
off list on large machine bolts have not disappeared. 
Rivets are quiet. Although lower prices are being 
quoted, the leading local manufacturer is still holding 
to 2.60c. for large rivets and has notified the trade of 
a possible advance. 


Alloy Steel.—Alloy steel manufacturers, to meet 
the requirements of consumers for better billets, have 
adopted a change in the mill practice of rolling billets. 
Instead of finishing these with a single rolling, the 
practice hereafter will be to reroll alloy billets the 
same as bars and to chip out the surface defects 
after the first rolling. With this change, prices on 
alloy billets have been revised upward, the advance 
amounting to $10 a ton on large billets. Instead of 
quoting 4 x 4-in. and larger billets at $10 per gross 
ton less than the net ton price on bars for the same 
analysis, the $10 differential is eliminated, the only 
differential now being in quoting a gross ton of billets at 
the same price as a net ton of bars. On billets smaller 
than 4 x 4-in., formerly sold at the net ton bar price, 
the net price is $5 a ton above 4 x 4 billets of the 
same analysis. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Inquiry for small iots for build- 
ing and road work shows an improvement. Several in- 
quiries for lots up to 200 tons or more are still pending 
and a new inquiry has come out for 500 tons for a build- 
ing for the Columbus Railway Co. Prices are un- 
changed at 2.10c. to 2.15c. for billet steel bars and 1.90c. 
to 2c. for rail steel bars. 
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Warehouse Business.—Jobbers report an increase in 
sales over last month. Some consumers are still get- 
ting price concessions of $2 a ton. 


Sheets.—Automobile companies have been buying a 
little more freely, but demand from other sources is 
slow. Some inquiries have come out with the evident 
intention of sounding the market. Most of the larger 
mills are holding to 3.50c. for black sheets, at which 
most of the orders are being placed. However, this 
price is being shaded to 3.40c. and on two round lots 
including 1000 tons placed by a Cleveland manufac- 
turer, quotations as low as 3.35c. appeared. On auto 
body sheets the 4.75c. price recently made to a Detroit 
automobile company has become general. Galvanized 
sheets have sold at 4.50c., but 4.60c. is more common 
and blue annealed sheets are fairly firm at 2.65c. to 
2.70c. 


Old Material.—A Steubenville steel plant came in 
the market during the week for blast furnace borings 
and turnings for which it is understood to have paid 
$15 and it is reported to have purchased a considerable 
tonnage at that price. This was the only activity of 
importance during the week. Local mills are out of 
the market and dealers are not trying to force sales, 
as they are looking for a better demand and firmer 
prices a little later. Consequently not a great deal 
of scrap is being offered. Dealers are still adding to 
yard stocks. Prices are firm, the only change being 
a 25c. per ton reduction on machine shop turnings. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad will receive bids Aug. 
18 for 6000 to 8000 tons of various grades of scrap, 
including 1500 tons of car wheels. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland per 
gross ton: 
Heavy melting steel............ $15.00 to $15.50 
po 8 eer 15.75 to 16.00 
Rinlis wader B fhe. es ccwenceces 16.25to 16.75 
Low phosphorus melting........ 17.50 to 17.75 
Cagt Wet WOTMMBB. 0.00.2 scacveeus 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 13.00 to 13.25 
Mixed borings and short turnings 13.25 to 13.75 


Compressed sheet steel.......... 13.25to 13.50 


ReTreaE WHOM o.oce cekrvctaevs 12.75 to 13.00 
Railroad malleable ...........e. 17.00 to 17.50 
Light bundled sheet stampings... 12.00 to 12.50 
Steel axnle tUrmings. .6.e0cssc00% 13.25to 13.50 
Pie... EF GH. + ke Sas nod 8 casos samows 18.00 to 18.25 
Dn. 2 DIE fa kn occ vec cewas 12.75 to 13.00 
Drop forge flashings............ 13.25to 13.50 
Ralivond mrate DOFSs 2 «60 ssc 13.25to 13.50 
DROS BONES 6 cnc hast vena seaes 13.25 to 13.50 
Pipes nel Gees ccc dea cnpeess ke 11.00 to 11.25 


Charles M. Schwab, chairman of directors of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, has become chairman of 
directors of the Six Wheel Co. of Philadelphia, a cor- 
poration formed to manufacture a truck with six 
wheels which, it has been said, will revolutionize truck 
and coach manufacturing. Its chief benefits are said 
to lie in the increased power which obtains from four- 
wheel traction together with a reduction of one-fourth 
in road impact. 


Operations on Mississauga Exploration & Develop- 
ment property at Mileage 68, Algoma Central, a short 
distance from Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., have revealed load- 
stone. This magnetic iron has been found across 40 ft. 
in a 300-ft. vein, and occurred through a half-mile 
stretch. Mississauga Forest Reserve is one of the few 
places where loadstone has been found in this country. 
It is expected that samples from the Mississauga claims 
will assay as high as 70 per cent. 


The second of a series of “minute” booklets on Buy- 
ing Babbitt Metals has just been issued by the makers 
of Syracuse Babbitts. The first booklet treats of the 
subject “so much of this, so much of that and so much 
of something else.” The subject of the second is “Buy- 
ing Babbitts and Coffee.” The subjects are seriously 
treated, though written entertainingly. Copies of these 
may be had by writing to the United American Metals 
Corporation, 196 Diamond Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Canadian Old Material Market 


TORONTO, ONT., Aug. 11.—While demand for iron 
and steel scrap commodities in the Canadian market 
continues weak, a more optimistic sentiment is grad- 
ually making its appearance and it is the opinion of 
some of the principal selling interests that business 
will take a turn for the better within the next month 
or six weeks. One Hamilton, Ont., consumer is asking 
for iron and steel scrap in fairly large tonnages, and 
the Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton, is accepting regu- 
lar deliveries of heavy melting steel and turnings, 
orders for which are mostly against old contracts. 
The demand for heavy melting steel is being main- 
tained at a fairly good level; wrought pipe is moving 
in small quantities only; the railroads are throwing 
but little scrap on the market and while yards are 
fairly well stocked with old rails and other lines of 
scrap, there is only a very limited demand for these 
commodities. Steel and wrought iron axles have 
shown some improvement of late, but actual sales are 
much below expectations. Increased activities among 
foundries throughout Eastern Canada have not be- 
come as prominent as was expected a few weeks ago 
and it is reported that in practically all cases the 
daily melt remains about the same as six weeks or 
two months ago. Melters are not showing much 
interest in scrap requirements, but are buying for 
immediate requirements only. Stock holdings by foun- 
dries have almost entirely disappeared, but despite 
this fact consumer buying for stock purposes or future 
use has not improved. The demand for machinery 
cast is limited to small tonnages for spot delivery; 
malleable scrap and stove plate are quiet; a few orders 
for standard car wheel made their appearance during 
the week. The recent reduction in prices has failed 
to stimulate buying, but it is now the opinion of local 
dealers that further reductions are not to be expected. 
Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


Gross Tons 
Toronto Montreal 


RP ee $8.00 $8.00 
Machine shop turnings....... 9.00 7.00 
Wes. SD si aceWnosncesens 6.00 7.00 
TED. nike ech he Ad aeak aoe t 10.00 12.00 
No. 1 wrought scrap.......... 10.00 11.00 
Heavy melting steel.......... 10.00 10.50 
eet Gee -auks ches Fe bentevne 14.00 18.00 
Axles, wrought iron.......... 17.00 20.00 
Net Tons 
Standard car wheels......... 13.00 14.00 
DEGEIOGEED BOUTON oc onde os odes 13.00 14.00 
SNOUR BHD: 45> aT Nae huwe bere ge 12.00 13.00 
No. 1 machinery cast......... 17.00 18.00 


Detroit Scrap Prices Stronger 


Detroit, Aug. 12.—Prices are stronger in several 
lines of scrap and, while the current turnover is not 
large, melters are finding it increasingly difficult to 
cover their immediate requirements. In part this is 
accounted for by the increased consumption, coupled 
with the fact that, as many of the motor companies 
have been building cars from banks of machined cast- 
ings for several months, the production of scrap has 
been relatively low. It is also true that dealers have 
been active in the Michigan markets, covering against 
sales made several weeks ago, while those who have 
stocks on their yards are inclined to hold, being encour- 
aged by the improved tone of the iron markets. Ma- 
chinery cast has been scarce and several have either 
turned to a lower-priced material or are using a larger 
proportion of pig iron in their mixture. 

The following prices are quoted on a gross ton 
basis f.o.b. cars producers’ yards, excepting stove 


plate, No. 1 machinery cast and automobile cast, 
which are quoted on a net ton basis: 


Heavy melting steel............ $14.50 to $15.50 
CO Eee ree 13.00to 14.00 
EE anes edusens cetera entens 11.50to 12.50 
SN NN a vce sc eunhe Re hal 12.00 to 13.00 
RA TE no v'n Candee teseue 10.00 to 11.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 16.00 to 17.00 
Amstommonile CASE .. 0... ec stccvewce 16.50 to 18.00 
Hydraulic compressed .......... 11.50 to 12.75 
BOae BONES ei a6 os 0 kbc vcdwacedte 13.50to 14.50 
a SO ear ee 12.00 to 13.00 
GE: ED |. vadide Ceadsc vers 8.00to 9.00 
PUR fake sec ES a ON eee nde 5 0% 10.50 to 11.50 
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Bethlehem Steel Co. Not Negotiating for 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 12.—The report has been per- 
sistent here the past few days that the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. again was negotiating for the purchase of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., but D. P. Bennett, president of the 
latter, says that the report is without foundation. 
About two years ago when a number of other steel 
company mergers were under negotiation, it was re- 
ported that Charles M. Schwab, acting for the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., was negotiating for the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. At that time, a difference of opinion as to the value 
of the shares of the latter which could not be bridged 
terminated the negotiation. Since that time, the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. has acquired the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co., and as there is a rod and wire mill at the 
Johnstown, Pa., plant, there is some surprise that the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. should again be mentioned in the 
latest reports as the possible purchaser of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. 


Perry Iron Co. Will Build By-Product Coke 
Plant 


The Perry Iron Co., Erie, Pa., controlled by Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, will place contracts 
shortly for a by-product coke plant of 30 ovens with 
a daily capacity of 400 tons of coke. The coke will be 
used by the Perry furnace. 

The Perry Iron Co. has closed a contract with the 
Pennsylvania Gas Co., Oil City, Pa., under the terms 
of which it will supply the gas company with 4,000,000 
cu. ft. of by-product gas daily from its coke plant. 
The gas company will erect at Erie gas holders, purify- 
ing and mixing plants, and compressing stations for 
the blending of natural and artificial gas. It is esti- 
mated that the entire project will cost close to $5,- 
000,000. 


Receivers Appointed for Cyclops Steel Co. 


C. S. Mchall, Philadelphia, and D. J. McLaughlin, 
Pittsburgh, have been appointed receivers of the Cy- 
clops Steel Co., Pershing Square, New York, by the 
Federal District Court at Pittsburgh. The action was 
taken on a petition of Earl Harrison, Philadelphia, 
claiming to be holder of a note for $10,000 against 
the company, which he declares would be lost if execu- 
tion on a judgment in Crawford County, Pennsylvania, 
is permitted. 

The company has a plant in Titusville, Pa., and man- 
ufactures high-speed tool steel. On June 30, last, 
the assets were listed as $1,342,413 and liabilities of 
$320,065. The company has been under the management 
of Herman D, and Carl F. Boker, Jr., of New York, 
since 1916. 


Proposed Freight Rates on Cast Iron Pipe 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 12.—Looking to a new 
rate structure on cast iron pipe from various points of 
production in the Southern territory, another confer- 
ence was held this week in Atlanta by cast iron pipe 
interests of this section with the general advisory com- 
mittee of the fourth section board of Southern carriers. 
An amicable agreement was reached on pipe rates to 
points in the Southern territory, Ohio River crossings 
and eastern and interior eastern points, including the 
Virginia cities. Necessity for a revision of the rates on 
cast iron pipe is seen in the revisions which are taking 


_ place in the class rates as well as the rates on other 


special iron articles. 


The locomotive shops of the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad, at Colonie, N. Y., have worked 1,000,000 man 
hours since April 21 without a person being injured, 
according to a report made public Aug. 5. The shops 
employ 1000 men. In the car department, where there 
are half that number, there has not been a reportable 
injury since March 7. In July, only five men were in- 
jured on the whole D. & H. system and none were killed. 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Carload Lots 





Plates 
Sheared, tank quality, base, per Ib...........++. 2c. to 2.10c. 
Structural Materials 
Beams, channels, etc., base, per Ib...........++-. 2c. to 2.15c. 
ORE DEE o.vcctvdbnden ndb bis vdesvonvoeeucas 2.10c. to 2.25c. 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Soft steel bars, base, per ID......ccccccecccccsvcceces 2.15c. 
Soft steel bars for cold finishing......... $3 per ton over base 
EEOIRTOTEIRES S600] BATE, BASS... coo ccccccvecssscveseses 2.15c. 
Refined. ireon—bare,; base;-per BD... 2... cccccccceccccccccs cd 
Double refined iron bars, base, per Ib.......... 4.50c to 4.75c, 
Stay bolt iron bars, base, per Ib...........+.: 6.50c. to 7.00c, 
Hot-Rolled Flats 
ee: Dee ee Dl. u 566000 one6 nes eanewenseepesewes 2.60c. 
ne Ss DO TD, acccoesecdswsdcsbiadeevs seeebanen’ 2.60c. 
eh: I OE Tha voc wenn skcdncsaddeeGencee 2.40c. to 2.50c. 
Cold-Finished Steel 
Bars and shafting, drawn or rolled, base, per Ib........ 2.80c. 
Bars and shafting, drawn or rolled, l.c.l., per Ib........3.05c. 
Shafting, turned and polished, base, per Ib............- 2.80c. 
re, I AA, Ms SOOUEE, BO Sees voicccceteesenes 4.50 to 4.75c. 
mere, &. A, Te Berek, WO. BOG cic ccvcccccsen 6.00c. to 6.25c. 
Bars, S. A. E. Series, No. 3100...............5.00c, to 5.25c. 
ere. CR: OOP Biaccsdccusev esa wscsscsaet 4.00c. to 4.25c. 


Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots) 
ee eT a ry ey $2.80 to $2.85 
Galvanized nails, 1 in. and Over.........se0. $2.25 over base 
Galvanized nails, less than 1 in 2.50 over base 
Bright plain wire, base, No. 9 gage, per 100 Ib. 2.55 to $2.60 


Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 Ib.......... 2.70to 2.75 
rr ae, es. ee Bee, Coban co dicsccneescackuas 3.60 
Galvanized wire No. 9, base, per 100 Ib........ 3.15to 3.20 
Galvanized barbed, base, per 100 Ib............ 3.50 to 3.55 
Galvanized staples, base, per keg.............. 3.55 


Painted barbed wire, base, per 100 Ib ; 3.% 
Polished staples, base, per keg............ee.:% 3.25to 3.30 
Cement coated nails, base, per count keg....... 2.20 to 2.25 
Woven fence (to jobbers) 726-12%-12, per 100 rods....18.70 
Woven fence (to retailers) 726-1214-12, per 100 rods....20.03 
Bale ties, carloads to jobbers. .75, 5,5 and 2% per cent off list 


Bolts and Nuts 


Machine bolts, small rolled threads, 


p 65, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts. all sizes, cut threads. .65 and10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: 


Smaller and shorter, rolled threads.65 and 10 per cent off list 


Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes....... 65 per cent off list 
BEAEIO GOPTINDS BOMB. ccc ccccccevensas 65, 10 and 10 off list 
OE ERA ae ere ree < 70 and 10 per cent off list 


Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads....50 and 10 per cent off list 
emer Wes DORR. «is cnds cent bh aceemenee 20 per cent extra 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
55, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes......... 50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Hot pressed nuts, blank or tapped, square. .4.80c. to 5c. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, blank or tapped. hexagons.5c. to 5.30c. off list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex nuts, blank or tapped 


; - 4.50c. to 4.85c. off list 
Semi-finished hex nuts: 


vs in. and smaller, U.S. S.......80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
5% in. and larger, U. S. S....... 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Small sizes, S. A. E......... 80, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
S. A. E., % in. and larger....... 75,10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages.......... 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk.......... 80, 10,5 and 2% per cent off list 
UR UD c:c' 4h ctu 5 dais bk ae etaee 60 and 10 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts...... 60 and 5 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with cold pressed nuts..... 50 and 5 per cent off list 


Turnbuckles, with ends, % in. and smaller, 


ms 55 and 5 per cent off list 
rurnbuckles, without ends, % in. and smaller, 


. 70 and 10 per cent off list 
ITD: 404.00 4n 6iecbivnbedss dee atesace lee 
ee > 80 per cent off list 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted Nuts 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. ) 


Per 1000 Per 1000 
: S.A. E. U.S. S. S.A. E. U.S. S. 
Mein, ..ccces $4.25 $4.25 eee $13.25 $13.50 
ee eee 4.90 4.90 Te, 445s 40% 16.25 16.50 
RII coy le rm 5.90 6.25 NOS ing aan 22.50 23.00 
re-in amit maint 7.50 8.50 OS ee 34.00 34.00 
eee 6 koi ein 9.75 10.00 De ecb sed 53.00 55.00 


Larger sizes—Prices on application. 


Cap and Set Screws 
Milled hex. head cap screws...... 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 


75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread, 


75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
S. thread, 


80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Upset hex. head cap screws, S. A. E. thread, 


‘ 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 

PON. SS. o.cdsbencacvekesnsnc 65 and 10 per cent off list 
Rivets 

Large structural and ship rivets, base, per 100Ib., 


$2.50 to $2.60 
TTT ee 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Upset hex. head cap screws, U. S. 


studs 


Small rivets 
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Track Equipment 


Spikes, * in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib...... $2.80 
Spikes, % in. and smaller, base, per 100 Ib...... 3.25 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 lb........ 3.25 
Track bolts, all sizes, base, per 100 Ib.......... 3.75 
Track bolts, heat-treated, base, per 100 Ib...... 4.25 
Tie plates, per 100 Ib....... (hamncoss odeenene 2.50 
Angie bara, Dane, Per 160 WW... ccccvccccccccccce 2.75 
Welded Pipe 
Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
iaahaees 45 19% ¥% to %..... +11 +39 
% to %..... 51 ee reer 22 2 
eet en nen 56 Seen. 5 SR see sss : 28 11 
abate emia a 60 48 1 to 1%.. 30 13 
ae Oriente 62 50 
a Lap Weld 
D seheasa sake 55 43% Te  iommailig: el th Sal s ne 7 
eee 59 47% Be wscthe none 26 11 
7 OR Oa kcwae 56 43% BS WO Bc ikees’ 28 13 
SOME 20.005 OS 41% 7 00 Tk.cccce 26 1) 
11 and 12 53 40% 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Kataberaes 41 24% SD SB kcaeee . ae 50% 
eS ae 47 30% 20 Sia cuss 2 +54 
5 Uk eens 53 42% cwtacatte~s, mae 7 
a oben pik ae & 58 47M. 1H cccscceees 28 12 
2 OO Bibi s cas 60 4914 A OR Pobssess 30 14 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
DP eevee aceae 5 82 BD cgdaw seas 23 9 
2 OP Es cons 57 46% i 2 See 29 15 
4% to 6..... 56 451% One Gh We wees 28 14 
i arr 2 39% F 5s vaeeen 21 7 
9 and 10..... 45 32% S te: 23. cssn2 16 2 
liandi2.... 44 31% 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
creased by one point, with supplementary discount of 5 per 
cent on black and 1% points, with a supplementary discount 
of 5 per cent on galvanized. 


Boiler Tubes 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


2 to BM Mic civevsocs 2M De ceasaws ¥n0en>s +18 
2% to 2% in........- 37 1% to 19% We ccccuva + 8 
Ss chee beksd ace aus 40 B to BY Wi. ccvccctes — 2 
8% to 3% im......06- 42% BY to 8 IM... ceccscen — 7 
6 00 82 Misa cxk weurars 46 3% to 4% in.......-. —9 
Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 

Cold Drawn 
EO, éi.c.e metnedas wees 55 3 and 3% im... cccvres 36 
1% and 1% in........ 47 3% and 3% in....... 37 
29e OM oe saseeesas.an 31 Mk ocoustasedeeevas 41 
DOE SM Mids c cccs 22 4% in. and 6 in....... 33 
2% and 2% in....... 32 

Hot Rot'cd 
3 and. $44 im....0scc0% 38 Ce vnne peewee 43 


3% in. and 3% in..... 39 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
than four gages heavier than standard. No extra for lengths 
up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in, and 
lighter than standard gage to be held at mechanical tube list 
and discount, Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take 
price of next larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Carbon under 0.30 base........eeeeeeeeees 87 per cent off list 
Carbon 0.80 to 0.40, DASe..cccesecccecces 85 per cent off list 
Plus usual differentials and extras for cutting. Warehouse 
discounts range higher. 
Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 
Cents per Ft. Cents per Ft. 
2-in. O.D. 12 gage.... 15 2\%-in. O.D. 10 gage.. 20 
2-in, O.D. 11 gage.... 16 3-in. O.D. 7 gage....- 35 
2-in. O.D. 10 gage.... 17 1%-in, O.D. 9 gage... 15 
2%-in. O.D. 12 gage.. 17 5%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 55 
2%-in. O.D. 11 gage.. 18 514-in. O.D. 9 gage... 57 


Tin Plate 
Standard cokes, per base DOX.......sceecesseveseseeee $5.50 


Terne Plate 
(Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) 


8-lb coating, 100 lb. 20-lb. coating I. C $14.90 
ROE ascataa rae $11.00 25-lb. coating I. C..... 16.20 
8-lb. coating I. C..... 11.30 30-lb coating I. C..... 17.35 
12-lb. coating I, C..... 12.70 35-lb. coating I. C..... 18.35 
15-lb. coating I, C..... 13.95 40-Ib. coating I. C 19.35 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base), per ID.......ccecesees 2.60c. to 2.70e. 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
No. 28 (hase), DOF Wie ccccccsccescrccccvsvece 3.40c. to 3.50c. 
Automobile Sheets 
Regular auto body sheets, base (22 gage), per Ib...... 4.75¢. 
Galvanized 
No. 38 Chase), DOF Baccus wae svecvonesavocson 4.50c.to 4.60c. 
Long Ternes 
No. 28 gage (base), 8-lb. coating, per Ib......... 4.95c. to Be. 
Tin-Mill Black Plate 
No. 88 (hade), O&O 1D. .icnidcnueeee saan “comes 2g ane ee 















——eeeeeeee——— : 
| Pri f Raw Material i- Fini inished Prod i 
: rices of Raw Materials, Semi- Finished and Finishe ucts | 
= 
Ever nnn iui ANSURLIUUALQUELUE0Q2E¢eUOoOgnEnneereanee Huon ener HNaNaOTUTHNORNOREETUR eve ONNAROMNNNNATT CANAAN ! HM Ween To 
Ores Semi-Finished Steel, F.0.B. Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports per gross ton 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent irom ...........006:. $5.65 
Old range non- Bessemer, 51% per cent iron............ 4.90 Rolling billets, 4-in. and OVE... 6.6.6 cece eee ee eeeeee $38.00 
. 2 DP 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron...............0005: 5.40 Rolling billets, 2-in. and under.............eeeeeeeees 38.00 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 5144 per cent iron.............. 4.75 Forging billets, ordinary carbons...........e+eeeeees 43.00 
, a oe per Unit, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore Gheet harO, BWeasewWMe?. ...ccccccccccsccvesccccsscesecs 38.00 
ron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 per Sheet ba -h i. de cvaduededseeeen eines een 38.00 

cent iron in dry ‘Spanish or Algerian..... 9.00c. to 9.50c. said eee 38.00 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron. 9.50c. IAB cc cceseccnssrsasesseces gtbecoveevessonssesens . 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga- Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in... 46.00to 48.00 

nese, from the Caucasus, nominal........ 45c. Wire rods, common soft, coarser than %-in.. .$2.50 over base 
ane, ore, eee, 48 per cent man- Wire rods, screw stock...........+++. $5.00 per ton over base 
un » SPORE CRO CRMCRSUIR. ciccccccesss 42c. Wire rods, carbon, 0.20 to 0.40......... 3.00 per ton over base 

anganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 42¢ 
. : Wire rods, carbon 0.41 to 0.55........ 5.00 per ton over base 
Tu t 

ngsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 

GEN nr avduwbetNe eeliweattes (48S )a0% $8.75 to $10.00 Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.75........ 7.50 per ton over base 
Chrome ore, basic, 48 per cent Cr2O3, crude, Wire rods, carbon over 0.75........+-- 10.00 per ton over base 
mintaeie aoe ore NOs hae Wewese 19.00 to 22.00 Wire rode, G088 2... ci decesacowstecses 15.00 per ton over base 

: r cen e 
per Ib. of MoS:, New. York... — se — 75c. to 85¢c ao — — “ Oe hae me ee. ae a = — 
, : Skelp, sheared, per Ib... 1... . cece tee e ceed eetens . to 2.10e. 
Ferroalloys Skelp, universal, per ID........-seeeeceeeeerwees 2c, to 2.10c. 
Tursemengaae Speman. 80 per cent, fur- 
e, or seaboard, per ton........sscece 99.00 ini 
Ferromanganese, British, 80 per cent f.o.b. $ Finished Iron and Steel, F.O.B. Mill 
antic port, duty pald......ccccccccee 100.00 ai ry 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered........ $72.00 to 75.00 ER, SET OP ae arene Te aT or 
Ferrosilicon, 75 per cent..........esceeeee 140.00 Rails, light, new steel, base, Ib.......+++++++ 1.85c. to 1.90. 
Ferrotungsten, per Ib, contained metal..... 90c. to 93. Rails, light, rail steel, base, per Ib.........-- 1.65c. to 1.75c. 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 6 per cent carbon, 60 Bars, common iron, base, per Ib., Chicago mill 2.20c. 

Snveth cent Cr. per lb. contained Cr. Bars, common iron, Pittsburgh mill........ 2.40c. 
Ferrochromium. ¢ ‘to 7 foe eee oneness ‘a 10.75c. Bars, rail steel reinforcing, base, per Ib.... 2.10c. to 2.15¢. 

to 70 per cent Cr., per Ib............... 10.50c Rail steel bars, base, per Ib., Chicago mill.... 2.10¢. 
Ferrovanadium, per Ib. contain ; “ta, Cold-finished steel bars, base, Chicago, per Ib 2.80c. 

Pp ed vanadium $3.50 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitantum, 15 to 18 per cent, per ' Ground shafting, base, per ID.........-+0++ 3.20c. 
ON .-« 9 4 
sGG Wee veuwbsitevadedies tives 200.00 Cut nails, base, per hOB. .ccccccccccceseses $2.90 
Spiegeleisen, Bessemer Ferrosilicon and Silvery Iron 

: (Per gross ton furnace unless otherwise stated) Alloy Steel 
Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent. .....$33.00 to $34.00 S.A. E, 
ns Sones, 16 to 19 per cent...... 32.00 to 33.00 Series Bars 

errosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, $39.50; 11 per cent, $42; N b 9 

12 per cent, $44.50; 14 t Loh: Gauieans: om 

$36.00. ; ; o 16 per cent (electric furnace), 2199*%(14% Nickel, 10 to 20 per cent Carbon). .$3.25 to $3.50 
Silvery iron, 5 per cent, $27.00; 6 per cent, $28.00: 7 per cent, 7300 (314% Nickel) «--+-+++seeseeeeeereenss 4.75 

Hat ++ con cent, $30.50; 9 per cent, $32.50; 10 per cent, 2600 (6% Nick@l) ...cccccccvccccccsesecsess 6.00 to 6.50 

50; per cent, $37.00; 12 per cent, $39.50. 3100 (Nickel Chromium) ......cceceeescacess 3.75 
» Tinka . ‘ 

Fluxes and Refractories a oe ee Perr. Tre 5.50 tc ee 
Fluorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium 3400 (heiaiea’ Sadacteis vgs dekh ghie deaaa 6.50 t 7.00 
fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, per net 5100 Ch ee ee a eee eee “a ” vie 
ton f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines....$18.00to $19.00 . cS rer — ky ben wcle < ee al oe a 
Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium 5200*(Chromium Steel) ......ceeeeeeceeveees 7.50 to 8.00 
fiuoride, not over 5 per cent silica, per net 6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars) ......+++++:. 4.50 
ton f.o.b, Illinois and Kentucky mines.... 19.00to 20.00 6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel)...... 4.25 to 4.50 
a, ya f.0.b. works: viiicieits ia i 9250 (Silicon Manganese spring steel)........ 3.50 to 3.75 

ay: g uty Moderate Duty Nick Cc anadi 

Pennsylvania ............ $40.00 to $43.00 $36.00 to $40.00 ckel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 

PED hos creda cde nee 45.00 to 47.00 40.00 to 42.00 Chromium, 6.16 VamaGiumd) .<.cisivcseses 4.25to 4.50 

NR Ack head caine ae 40.00to 48.00 37.00to 39.09 Coremium Molybdenum bars (0.801.230 Care 

TERE 42.00 to 43.00  37.00to 39.00 mium, 0.25—0.40 Molybdenum)........... 4.35 to 4.50 

Illinois a eS ican Ey 2 euidiniaael 27.00 to 42.00 Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50—0.70 Chro- 

aaron See MEN cee the <x 42.00 to 45.00 35.00to 40.00 mium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum)........... $35 to 4.25 
oust neuer Comy, HOP Met tO... cs cdiacces 6.00to 7.00 Chromium Molybdenum spring steel (1—1.25 

SEI a a aot Soc 35.00 to 38.00 Chromium, 0.30--0.50 Molybdenum) ...... 4.75 to 5.00 

CN ee. eee. se wnnaee 47.00 Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, forging quality, 

Birmingham ONE es OR ce Se 50.00 per 100-lb., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. For billets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10-in. 
Seno po Ra DOP WHE CO. six oc Kees 7.50to 8.00 the price for a gross ton is the net price for bars of the 

e sam nalysis. . i o - 
Sanden chen: pe et ten Chad. Ball “ ea ayats ver billets under 4 = 4-in. down to and in 
more and Chester, Pa.)....-..cccccccece 65.00 °¢ uding 2%-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross ton above the 
Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.0.b. Balti- 4 x 4 billet price. 
more and Chester, Pa@.).....-++eeeeeees 40.00 
Chrome Brick: *Not S.A.E. specifications, but numbered by manufac- 
Standard size, per net tom........seeeeneee 45.00 turers to conform to S.A.E. system. 


Freight Rates 


All rail freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and steel products, carload lots, 36,000 lb. minimum 
carload, per 100 lb: 


Philadelphia, domestic.$0.32 Buffalo .....seseeee: $0.265 OF Sa yc ikcccvnnwis $0.43 *Pacific Coast ....... $1.15 
Philadelphia, export... 0.235 **Cleveland .........- 0.215 memes CMe .w sagen 0.735 *Pac. Coast, ship plates 1.20 
Baltimore, domestic... 0.31 **Cleveland, Youngs- Kansas City (pipe)... 0.705 Birmingham ......... 0.58 
Baltimore, export..... 0.225 town Comb. ........ 0.19 ee rrr se 0.60 DOME. Soc eccsevece 0.56 
New York, domestic... 0.34 Detroit ...-..-+eeeees 0.29 GUPREE wcccccvesesccs 0.735 Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.70 
New York, export..... 0.255 Cincinnati ......6++-. 0.29 Dn ¢ ect ened sunee 0.705 Jacksonville, rail and 

Boston, domestic...... 0.365 Indianapolis ......... 0.31 PIOMVEE 06 vcccsscves 1.15 WEEE cccccccscecce 0.415 
Boston, export........ 0.255 CRIGRMO .ccecccccescee 0.34 tDenver (pipe) ...... 1.17 New Orleans ....... - 0.67 


*Applies minimum carload 80,000 Ib. **There will be no official change until Sept. 1, but, as for some time, the 19c. rate 
prevails. +Minimum loading 46,000 Ib. 

Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (ie, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 
steamship lines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig iron, 35c.; ship plates, 40c.; ingots and muck bars, structural 
steel, common wire products, including cut or wire nails, spikes, and wire hoops, 40c.; sheets and tin plates, 40c.; sheets, 
No. 12 gage and lighter, 50c.; rods, 40c.; wire rope cables and strands, 45c.; wire fencing, netting and stretcher, 40c. ; eo 
not over 12 in. in ameter. 55c.; over 12 in. in diameter, 2c. per in. or fraction thereof additional. All rates per 100 Ib. in 
carload lots, minimum 36,000 Ib. vagal 
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WeNegnnevanecanenensennvernensnnnerartes TUOPNDOPEDOLOOORGEOHUEOEDD! *CeendeROrDOEAEO EDD SssepeopOREORN DOLD nt TO 
The Week’s Prices 
Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 
Straits : 
Copper, New York Tin Lead Zinc 
—“——_—,, (Spot) -—-—_—_, -—— 
Electro- New New St. New St. 


Louis York Louis 
7.40 6.5214 6.17% 
45 6.50 6.15 

.b0 6.421% 6.07% 
.50 6.45 6.10 

.50 6.52% 6.17% 
.60 6.52% 6.17% 


Aug. Lake lytic* York York 


13.: 





mJs3-9-9-9-3 
=] =)]<)]<)]<) 
a3 a§e3ajaj = 


*Refinery quotation; delivered price 4c. higher. 


New York 
NEw YorK, Aug. 12. 

Fair activity is the rule in most of the markets. 
Buying of copper continues steady and prices are ad- 
vancing. Demand for tin is largely speculative and 
quotations are higher. The lead market has also ad- 
vanced on fairly good demand and zinc, after a slight 
reaction, has resumed its upward trend. 

Copper.—All sellers report a fairly large and steady 
demand for copper, both for domestic and foreign 
consumption. An encouraging feature is that buying 
is not spasmodic. The trend of the market during the 
past week has been slowly but steadily upward, and 
today electrolytic copper, in limited amounts, is quoted 
at a minimum of 13.62%c., delivered, with some sellers 
out of the market entirely or asking as high as 13.87 ec. 
There are predictions of 14c. metal before the month is 
over. An interesting fact is that statistics show that 
exports for the first five months of this year are larger 
than for any corresponding five months in the last four 
years, the total having been over 200,000 tons to June 
1, as compared with about 103,000 tons to June 1, 1921, 
the lowest of the four periods. 

Tin.—The Straits tin market in the last week has 
hovered close to the 52c. level, and it is the opinion of 
some importers and sellers that the market has reached 
its peak on this movement. They argue that the ad- 
vance is largely sentimental and that it has discounted 
some of the favorable features. Recently one large 
dealer has been a seller. There is no market improve- 
ment in consumption of tin and transactions each day, 
which have not been large, have been mostly between 
dealers and speculators. Some believe that, a little 
later, deliveries will be larger and that there may be 
moderate buying. The most active day in the last week 
was Thursday, Aug. 7, when about 150 tons was sold. 
On the New York Metal Exchange 100 tons changed 
hands during the week. An important feature is that 
the London market continues to sag. Today spot stand- 
ard is quoted at £250 15s., future standard £251 10s., 
and spot Straits £251 15s., with the Singapore quotation 
yesterday £255. These quotations are all about £5 to 
£6 per ton below those of a week ago. At the peak of 
the present movement spot standard tin was quoted at 
£259 5s. on Aug. 6. Only a moderate business was done 
today in the New York market, with spot Straits quoted 
at 51.624¢c. Arrivals thus far this month have been 
2200 tons, with 3405 tons reported afloat. 

Lead.—The chief event of interest was an advance 
of the leading interest yesterday from its contract price 
of 7.50c. to 7.75¢., New York. The outside market had 
already reached the higher level. Demand is not as 
heavy as it was, but continues steady. In the outside 
market the quotation today is 7.87%c., New York, or 
7.60c., St. Louis. 

Zinc.—The course of the market the past week has 
been almost parallel to that of the week before. A 
moderate reaction from the high price a week ago 
resulted in sales as low as 6.05c. to 6.10c., St. Louis, 
toward the end of the week, but since then higher 
prices have prevailed until today prime Western zinc 
for early delivery is quoted at 6.17%c., St. Louis, or 
6.52%c., New York. There is not much domestic de- 


mand but fairly good foreign buying together with the 
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advance in the pound sterling has been the principal 
factor. 

Nickel.—Shot and ingot nickel are quoted unchanged 
at 27c. to 32c. per lb., with electrolytic nickel held at 
32c. by the leading producers. 

Antimony.—Chinese metal for prompt and August 
delivery is quoted a little higher at 9.12%c. per lb., New 
York, duty paid, in wholesale lots. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
is quoted by importers at 26.50c. to 27c. per lb., duty 
paid, delivered. 

Old Metals.—Business is active and the turnover 
would be much larger if it were not for the fact that 
dealers are endeavoring to hold, wherever possible, for 
higher prices. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 


Copper, heavy and crucible.........++++- 13.00 
Copper, heavy and Wire.......-e+++eeee+% 12.00 
Copper, light and bottoms.......-++.++++. 11.25 
Heavy machine composition........+-+.++- 10.50 
Brass, REAVY ....cccccccvesetcssbesseve 8.50 
Brass, USN 2... ccvcvecvescecevwegsrieves 7.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.. 9.25 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings........- 7.75 
Tee TOGWG. «<6 code bin d6be ues Casings Capes 7.00 
TA, TOR nc ccc ne sce smads bv te eke eee 5.75 
rer rere as eee ee ek 4.25 
Cust GbMINUM 2 ovccic cece scvivessvasanvns 17.00 
Sheet aluminum ...... cece eee eeecnensenes 17.00 
Chicago 


AuG. 12.—Tin, lead and zine have advanced in 
price on the strength of added buying and a better tone 
in the market which has arisen from progress made 
toward settlement of the reparations problem. The 
buying in tin has been less marked than in the other 
lines, and in the case of copper the market is marking 
time. More buying of old metals also has stimulated 
that market and prices have advanced. We quote in 
carload lots: Lake copper, 13.75c.; tin, 53¢.; lead, 7.65c.; 
spelter, 6.25c; antimony, 10.50c, in less than carload 
lots. On old metals we quote copper wire, crucible 
shapes and copper clips, 10.75c; copper bottoms, 9.25c; 
red brass, 8.25c; yellow brass, 7.25c; lead pipe, 6.50c; 
zinc, 4c; pewter, No. 1, 25c; tin foil, 33c; block tin, 
36c; all buying prices for less than carload lots. 


Preparing to Entertain Engineers 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 12.— Members of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers on their annual inspection trip and meeting in 
Birmingham, Oct. 13-15, will be accorded a most, hearty 
welcome and shown much attention in this district. 
A program of entertainment is now being prepared. 
Automobiles, special trains and other conveyances will 
be employed in carrying the visitors to the various 
industrial projects of the district. Several hours will 
be given to a study of cast iron pipe manufacture. 
One day is scheduled for the presentation of and dis- 
cussion of papers on technical subjects and the other 
two days here will be devoted to visiting big industrial 
plants of the district. The Alabama Mining Institute, 
composed of the coal producers, is assisting in the prep- 
aration of the entertainment program. The mining 
and metallurgical engineers will go from here to Muscle 
Shoals. 


In the current issue of its house organ, distributed 
to its sales offices and dealers, the General Fireproofing 
Co., Youngstown, stresses the advantages and merits 
of steel lumber construction for school house floors 
and partitions; steel tile floor construction for schools, 
and other features of fireproof construction in public 
buildings. The company states that what was consid- 
= fireproof ten years ago would not pass inspection 
today. 


The August payroll at Youngstown will exceed that 
of July, the lowest in 22 months due to low. operating 
rate of iron and steel plants. The July wage disburse- 
ment was $5,567,494. Total distribution first seven 
months of the year is $45,701,922. Bank withdrawals 
- July were $60,730,273, compared with $53,083,237 in 
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H. C. Thomas, formerly vice-president and assistant 
general manager of the United Alloy Steel Corporation, 
Canton, Ohio, which position he resigned last February, 
and for ten years previous to that time assistant super- 
intendent of the Indiana Steel Co.’s plant at Gary Ind., 
has been appointed general manager of the plants of the 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. at Swedeland, Pa., Ivy 
Rock, Pa., and Conshohocken, Pa. Richard G. Wood, 
L. Heckscher, William A. Cooper and John E. Mountain 
will retire from active control of operations. Mr. 
Thomas was an assistant metallurgist at the Ivy Rock 
plant before he resigned to go to Gary. He recently 
returned from an extensive foreign trip. 


T. J. Bray, president Republic Iron & Steel Co., is 
in Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, having been taken ill 
Sunday while in that city. 

S. F. Pryor, who will succeed Harry W. Goddard 
as chairman of the board of the Wickwire-Spencer Steel 
Corporation, if the plan of reorganization is carried 
through, as referred to on another page, is chairman 
of the executive committee of the Remington Arms Co. 
and is a director of the Air Reduction Co., Inc., Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., American Ship & Com- 
merce Co., Baldwin Locomotive Co., Nash Motors Co., 
Southern Wheel Co., William Cramp & Sons Ship & 
Engine Co., Merchants Shipbuilding Corporation, Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical Co. and various other cor- 
porations. He has been vice-president of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, vice-president of the Simmons Hard- 
ware Co. in charge of the railroad supply department, 
and president of the Southern Wheel Co. 


Frank C. Roberts, consulting engineer, Philadelphia, 
much of whose work has been in the design and con- 
struction of blast furnaces and of important industrial 
and power buildings, was given the honorary degree of 
doctor of engineering by Princeton University at its 
last commencement. 

Dr. Ellwood Hendrick, internationally known for his 
articles on popular chemistry, has been appointed cura- 
tor of the Chandler Chemical Museum, by trustees of 
Columbia University, to take effect Oct. 1. 

David M. Averill has been appointed vice-president 
and general manager, and Ear! G. Gunn, chief engineer 
of the Ajax Motors Co., Racine, Wis., the new organi- 
zation formed by Charles W. Nash of Kenosha, Wis., 
to take over the management and operation of the 
former Mitchell Motors Co. plant in Racine. 


James C. Pinney has resigned as dean of the college 
of engineering, Marquette University, Milwaukee, after 
seven years of service, to engage in private engineering 
practice in Milwaukee in affiliation with J. A. L. Wad- 
dell, bridge construction engineering authority, New 
York. Mr. Pinney was superintendent of bridges and 
buildings for the city of Milwaukee prior to engaging 
in university work. His successor as dean is F. C. 
French, consulting engineer, Lake City, Colo., a former 
major of engineers in the United States Army. 

Guy H. Castle has taken offices with the Finished Die 
Castings Co., successor to the Burns, Prost Co., 2239 
Herndon Street, Chicago, and has taken over the sales 
of the company’s output of die castings, which he will 
handle in addition to other lines. 

Paul Vokal, superintendent of the small tool depart- 
ment, Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., has re- 
tired. At a farewell dinner in his honor he was given 
a gold watch by 34 foremen who have served under him. 
Mr. Vokal will spend a year in California. His plans 
beyond that are indefinite. 

Bryant H. Blood, for the past seven years general 
manager of the Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., 
a subsidiary of the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., has re- 
signed. He is to remain with the company in an official 
capacity, but for the next month or more will rest at a 
White Mountain, N. H., resort. 

Ralph F. Miller, formerly service engineer for the 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, has 
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been appointed chief engineer of the R. S. Newbold & 
Son Co., founder, Norristown, Pa. 

Capt. Leonard A. Bonner, who has been sales man- 
ager at Pittsburgh for the Great Western Smelting & 
Refining Co., has been transferred to Philadelphia as 
sales manager for the new Federated Metals Corpora- 
tion, in which the Great Western company is included. 
He is the son of James B. Bonner. 


B. D. Quarrie has resigned as general manager and 
director of the Otis Steel Co., Cleveland. No appoint- 
ment will be made to fill his place. He has been with 
the Otis company about two years and was previously 
general superintendent of the blast furnace and steel 
works of the American Steel & Wire Co. in Cleveland. 


Thomas J. Rossiter has resigned as superintendent 
of the Salem, Ohio, plant of the American Steel & Wire 
Co. and has been succeeded by Robert C. Garrison, who 
has been assistant superintendent of the H. P. Works 
in Cleveland. Mr. Rossiter has been in poor health for 
some time. After his recovery he probably wil! re-enter 
the employ of the company in some other capacity. 

Jay M. Amsden, who has been superintendent of the 
Hanna docks at Ashtabula, Ohio, has been made general 
superintendent of all the Hanna dock interests, includ- 
ing the Ohio & Western Pennsylvania Dock Co. and the 
Lower Lakes Dock Co., operating docks at Sandusky, 
Cleveland and Ashtabula, Ohio, and Erie, Pa. 

Back from Europe, where he visited England and 
Continental countries, Charles S. Robinson, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, declares conditions are apparently 
growing better. Mr. Robinson states that Great Britain 
is encountering difficulties in connection with the pay- 
ment of unemployment doles, many of the unemployed 
being disinclined to return to work, as the amount they 
would earn is little in excess of what they receive in 
doles. 

J. L. Hastings, for 20 years connected with sub- 
sidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation, has 
taken the position of general purchasing agent of the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 99 John Street, New York. 
Mr. Hastings was district purchasing agent in Chicago 
for the American Steel & Wire Co. for about 15 years 
and was connected in a similar capacity with the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding Co., Kearny, N. J., for about five 
years. He resigned his connection with the latter com- 
pany to take an extended vacation in California, but an 
offer from the Phelps-Dodge Corporation brought him 
back into active business once more. About Oct. 1 the 
purchasing department of the company will be removed 
from New York to Douglas, Ariz., where a closer con- 
tact with the Phelps-Dodge plants can be maintained. 


E. W. Goldschmidt has been appointed Eastern ex- 
ecutive representative of the Wagner Electric Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis, with headquarters in New York, and 
Alex Miltenberger becomes Western executive repre- 
sentative with headquarters in San Francisco. Mr. 
Goldschmidt has been associated with the Wagner com- 
pany for 23 years, the last 22 of which he has been dis- 
trict sales manager in New York. He is a graduate of 
Illinois University, class of ’87. 

W. G. Nevin has been appointed sales manager of 
the Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., to succeed T. H. 
King, who recently resigned. Mr. Nevin has been ac- 
tively connected with the Landis company for 22 years. 
In the early years he was employed in the engineering 
and manufacturing departments and for the past 12 
years with the sales department, having represented the 
company in the Chicago and New York territories until 
recently, when he was engaged in special sales engi- 
neering work. He assumes his new duties Sept. 1. 

Harley L. Smith, for the past 20 years superintend- 
ent of shops for the Walworth Mfg. Co., Kewanee, I1., 
has severed his connection with the firm and assumed 
duties as general superintendent of Stanley G. Flagg 
& Co., Stowe, Pa., manufacturer of fittings. 

Joseph J. Root, mechanical engineer with the Union 
Tank Car Co., New York, has been appointed assistant 
to the vice-president in the mechanical department. 

T. D. Montgomery, formerly manager of the East- 
ern district, Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, with 
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headquarters in New York, has been appointed assistant 
sales manager in charge of engineering sales. He is 
now located at the main office. A. H. Fleet, formerly 
manager of the specialty department at Milwaukee, 
has charge of the sale of all merchandising products. 
C. W. Yerger, formerly manager of the Boston office, 
becomes manager of the Eastern district, assuming the 
former duties of Mr. Montgomery, and J. M. Fernald 
will take Mr. Yerger’s place as manager of the Boston 
office. J. U. Heuser, formerly of the Chicago office, 
will take charge of the new branch office in Milwaukee. 

President Eugene G. Grace of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation returned last week from a month’s vacation 
trip to England. 
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FRANK M. BALDWIN, president Baldwin Tool Works, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., died on Aug. 6 at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. He was born in Indianapolis 62 years 
ago. 

CuHauNcY B. HERSHEY, general manager Fitchburg 
Grinding Machine Co., Fitchburg, Mass., widely known 
in the metal trades and machine tool industries, died 
on Aug. 6 at his home in Whalom, Mass. Mr. Hershey 
was born 54 years ago. Burial was at Waynesboro, 
Pa., his former home. 

IRVING H. PAGE, prominent manufacturer, died at 
Tolland, Mass., on Aug. 5, in his sixty-fifth year. He 
was president of the Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Stevens- 
Duryea Automobile Co., Page-Lewis Arms Co., Page 
Needle Co., Page Paper Box Co. and National Scales 
Co., all of Chicopee, Mass. Mr. Page also was a di- 
rector in several banks and other industries in that dis- 
trict. 

CaRL H. NorDFELT, for many years turbine engineer 
with the General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass., died on 
Aug. 5, of heart trouble. Mr. Nordfelt was born in 
Sweden and inherited the title of baron from his father. 
He came to this country 23 years ago and made his 
home in Swampscott, Lynn. 

EDWIN S. MOLDENHAUER, vice-president and general 
manager Milwaukee Die Casting Co., Milwaukee, died 


on Aug. 4 after a brief illness with heart trouble. He 
was 50 years of age and a native of Wisconsin. 
FREDERICK BOGENBERGER, an active figure in the 


sheet metal industry, and president of the Consolidated 
Sheet Metal Works, Milwaukee, died on Aug. 4, aged 
61 years. 


Youngstown Fabricators Fairly Busy 


YOUNGSTOWN, Aug. 12.—While there has been some 
recession in the activities of fabricating interests in 
the Youngstown district, production with such interests 
is averaging 85 per cent. The Truscon Steel Co. is 
maintaining its original plant at Youngstown at 80 per 
cent, and additional capacity, completed this summer, 
at 50 to 60 per cent. 

The General Fireproofing Co. is operating at an 
average rate of 80 to 85 per cent, with prospects for 
heavy fall business. 

The Youngstown Tank & Boiler Co. is averaging 75 
per cent. 


“Permanent Magnets” is the title of a new booklet 
issued by D. K. Bullens Co., Pottstown, Pa. It repre- 
sents what is claimed to be the first attempt to stand- 
ardize magnets for radio purposes. The magnets are 
hot forged. The booklet is written by the president 
of the company, D. K. Bullens, well known in the field 
of heat treatment of steel. 


The Delaware River Steel Co., Chester, Pa., is plan- 
ning various improvements to its blast furnace plant, 
including the installation of a skip hoist, furnace top 
and the erection of trestles and bins. Contracts for 
this work will probably be placed shortly. 
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Operations Slowly Gaining in the Mahoning 
Valley 


YOUNGSTOWN, Aug. 12.—In the Mahoning Valley, 
schedules of iron and steel properties are on a mod- 
erately broadening basis. With 31 of 52 open-hearth 
furnaces melting, steel ingot production is at the best 
rate in four months. Of 120 sheet and jobbing mills, 
72 were operating Monday, comparing with 69 last 
week. The sheet mill schedule is also the best in several 
months. The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has added 
another pipe mill to its active units, making a total of 
13 active, of 17 in the Valley. 

A significant action is that of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. in preparing the steel plant at its Brier 
Hill works for operation, after two months’ idleness, 

The Bessemer departments of the Sheet & Tube and 
the Carnegie Steel companies are in commission, but 
that of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. is down for 
repairs. Ingot capacity of the Trumbull Steel Co. and 
the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. is being operated in excess 
of 80. per cent, but Republic is at less than 50 per cent, 

The Carnegie company is operating its steel depart- 
ment at the Ohio works at 60 per cent, and its bar mills 
in the Youngstown district at 80 per cent. 

Among the non-integrated sheet rollers, the Newton 
Steel Co. has eight mills under power; the Mahoning 
Valley Steel Co., six; the Falcon Steel Co. and the 
Thomas Sheet Steel Co., five mills each. The Waddell 
Steel Co., idle for several weeks, will resume next Sun- 
day midnight. 

Virtually the only recession in production this week, 
as compared with the previous week, is in the number 
of active tin mills. The Trumbull Steel Co. is operating 
but six tin mills this week, against 19 two weeks ago 
and 13 last week. The Falcon Tin Plate Co. has five 
tin mills on the active list. 

At its Girard works, the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, 
has on 88 puddling furnaces and its plate and bar mills 
on double turn. Until this week, they have been operat- 
ing only on single turn. 


Decision Expected Soon on Freight Rates to 
Seaboard 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 11.—Decision is not expected 
for about 30 days on the request of local steel com- 
panies for a downward revision of freight rates to the 
Atlantic seaboard on steel destined for export. This 
action was taken by the traffic managers of the steel 
companies at a conference held last week in New 
York with the joint executive traffic committee of the 
railroads. Steel companies represented that the pres- 
ent rate of 25%c. per 100 Ib. to New York on steel 
for export was neither in harmony with the cost of 
living as compared with 1913, nor with the changes 
that had taken place in domestic tariffs. Changes in 
the domestic tariffs, if followed strictly on a per- 
centage basis in the framing of export rates, would 
produce a rate from Pittsburgh to New York of 17%%c. 
per 100 lb., while based on the cost of living, which is 
now 148 per cent above that of 1913, a rate of 19c. 
would result. The 1913 rate for export steel was 9%c. 
per 100 lb. from Pittsburgh to New York, with Boston 
and Norfolk, Va., having the same rate, and Phila- 
delphia enjoying a preferential of 2c. and Baltimore of 
3c. per 100 lb. under New York. These differentials 
have been preserved in changes since made. 


The report of the Engineering Foundation, for the 
year ended Feb. 14, 1924, the ninth year, shows that 
over $8,600 was the sum expended in that year for re- 
search projects and nearly $8,000 for the promotion of 
research and that at the opening of the year there was 
nearly $35,000 available for the current year’s needs. 
Ambrose Swasey has given over $500,000 for the -en- 
dowment of the foundation and Edward D. Adams gave 
$5,000 to aid in financing the National Research Council 
in 1917. A considerable part of the 105-page document 
is given over to the third report on the fatigue of metals 
research by H. F. Moore and T. M. Jasper. 
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LAG IN SALES CONTINUES 





Slight Increase in Inquiry Includes One for 
Several Tools for an Axle Maker 


Additional Equipment Asked for in New List of 
Chicago Board of Education 


A slight increase in inquiry is noted in some centers, 
but the lag in sales, which has been the rule in all dis- 
tricts for several weeks, continues. The amount of 
pending business and the expectation of a resumption 
of railroad buying in the fall seem to be underlying 
factors of improved sentiment in the trade. Agricul- 
tural implement manufacturers, whose purchases of 
machine tools in the past two years have been of neg- 
ligible proportions, are expected to appear in the 
market. 

An outstanding item of interest is the reported in- 
quiry of the Salisbury Axle Co., Jamestown, N. Y., 
manufacturer of automobile axles and hubs, for more 
than 100 tools, new and used. The inquiry is made in 
anticipation of expansion of plant facilities. As no 
time limit has been set on purchases, dealers expect 
that final closing of the machinery may be somewhat 
removed. 

Additional light sheet metal working equipment 


Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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totaling more than 180 items is called for in a new list 
issued by the Chicago Board of Education for the Sabin, 
Phillips, Parker, Herzl and Harper junior high schools. 
The machines include forming rolls, cornice brakes, 
squaring and rotary shears, etc.; vises, gas furnaces 
and several types of stakes being among other items. 

A list for the Nicholas-Senn High School, Chicago, 
is looked for within the coming week and it is expected 
that the large lathe list for the Crane Technical High 
School, also of that city, will be closed within ten days. 

Quotations on 30 to 40 metal and woodworking ma- 
chines have been asked for by a recently-organized com- 
pany in Tennessee, and an inqujry for 10 machine tools 
has been received from a company in Denver. 

The Great Northern Railroad is inquiring for four 
tools. The Santa Fe is expected to close within two 
weeks on part of its revised list. The White Motor Co., 
Cleveland, is figuring on four lathes and two grinders 
for an experimental department. An inquiry for 10 
special presses and for tool room equipment for a plant 
in Ohio, has been received by dealers in Cleveland. 

Complete award of the tools on the list of the Shi- 
baura Engineering Co., Tokio, Japan, (sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Japanese General Electric Co.), is 
looked for during the next week or 10 days. More than 
15 of the tools have been placed. The list is now ex- 
pected to total about $600,000. 





New York 
New York, Aug. 12. 
NQUIRIES for single tools are evidently on the 
I increase but the number of purchases is still 
small. A lathe maker in Ohio has announced an 
advance in prices of 4 to 5 per cent, as justified 
by improved materials and inspection. The Salis- 
bury Axle Co., Jamestown, N. Y., reported to have 
received a large contract for axles from two 
automobiles manufacturers, is believed to be con- 
templating the purchase of a number of tools. 
Part of the large list of machine tools asked 
for by the Shibaura Engineering Co., Tokio, Japan, 
through Mitsui & Co., New York, have been pur- 
chased and complete award of the list, which it 
is now expected will total about $600,000, is ex- 
pected during thé next week to 10 days. Among 
the tools purchased thus far are two large Betts 
boring mills, one large Newton portable slotter 
and a Newton duplex milling machine from the 
Consolidated Machine Tool Corporation of Amer- 
ica; four large Libby turret lathes from the In- 
ternational Machine Tool Co., four large milling 
machines from the Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co., one small milling machine from the Ingersoll 
Milling Machine Co., one 48-in. lathe from the 
American Tool Works Co. and several small bor- 
ing mills from the Bullard Machine Tool Co. 
Among other purchases the past week were a 
2000-lb. single frame hammer by the Utah Copper 
Co. and a 1500-Ib. and a 4000-lb. steam hammer 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Contract has been let by the Albany Hardware & Iron 
Co., 41 State Street, Albany, N. Y., to J. J. Finn & Son, 
9 Cuyler Avenue, for a seven-story distributing and storage 
building, 120 x 200 ft., to cost $500,000 with equipment. 
Fuller & Robinson, 95 State Street, are architects. 


The Superintendent of Lighthouses, Staten Island, N. Y., 
will take bids until Aug. 19 for 237 tons of cast iron sink- 
ers and balls, varying in weight from 120 to 6500 Ib. each, 
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with rock iron mooring eye; until Aug. 27 for 104 small 
steel buoys, welded construction with counterweight, propo- 
sal 17581. 

The American Sugar Refining Co., 117 Wall Street, 
New York, has plans under way for a new refinery in 
the harbor district, replacing its obsolete plant on South 
Second Street, Greenpoint district, Brooklyn. It will be 
financed from the sale of the company’s holdings in the 
Great Western Sugar Refining Co., Denver, Colo., aggregat- 


ing $9,538,560, a considerable portion of the fund to be 
used for such account. The project will include a power 
house. Earl D. Babst is president. 


The Diocese of Long Island, Bishop Thomas FE. Melloy, 
Clermont and Greene Avenues, Brooklyn, plans the 
installation of a manual training department in the four- 
to be erected at the Eastern 


story Catholic high school 
Parkway, Classon Avenue and Union Street, Brooklyn, 


estimated to cost $1,025,000. Robert J. Reiley, 60 Hast 


Forty-first Street, New York, is architect. 

A manufacturer of talking machine equipment and spe- 
cialties, name temporarily withheld, has purchased through 
the Roman-Callman Co., Bridge Plaga, Long Island City, 
real estate, the two-story factory now in course of erec- 
tion on Albion Street, Elmhurst, L. L, 100 x 150 ft., for a 
new plant, and will begin the installation of machinery at 
an early date. 
destroyed the plants of the Webb-Rite Pis- 
ton Ring Co. and the Plattsburg Re-Grinding Co., Platts- 
burg, N. Y., oceupying the former plant of the Lozier 
Motor Co., with loss estimated at $50,000; the machinery 
loss approximates $22,000. Both companies plan to rebuild. 


The International Petroleum Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York, will soon place orders for equipment for its proposed 
pipe line in Venezuela, 400 miles long, with pumping sta- 
tions, etc., to~cost $1,000,000 with equipment. 


Fire, Aug. 7, 


The Water Power Commission, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
has plans for the construction of a Government-owned 
hydroelectric generating plant at Norrforsen, on the Ume 
River, with initial capacity of 12,000 kw. Harry Sorensen, 
commercial attaché, American Consulate, Copenhagen, has 
information regarding the project. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons, 80 Beekman Street, New York, 
manufacturers of chemical specialties, have filed plans for 
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the erection »f a one-story power house, 45 x 120 ft., at 
their, new factory in the Columbia Heights section, Brook- 
lyn. ‘The entire project will involve more than $100,000. 
Russell G. Cory, 30 Church Street, is architect and engineer. 

The Board of Education, Westbury, N. Y., plans the 
installation of manual training equipment in its new two- 
story high school estimated to cost $300,000, for which a 
general contract has been awarded to Kenneth Mackay, 2 
Hudson Street, Yonkers, N. Y. Peabody, Wilson & Brown, 
140 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York, are architects. 

D. A. Summo, 280 Huguenot Street, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
architect, has plans for a one-story automobile service, 
repair and garage building, 95 x 125 ft., at Bronxville, N. Y., 
to cost approximately $50,000. 


The Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
has taken out a permit for the erection of its one-story 
factory branch and distributing works, 80 x 275 ft., at 
Ridgewood, Brooklyn, to cost approximately $100,000 with 
equipment. Raymond Hood, 18 East Forty-first Street, 
New York, is architect. 

The New York Blue Print Paper Co., 96 Reade Street, 
New York, is taking bids for extensions and improvements 
in its plant on Terrace Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., 35 x 100 
ft., estimated to cost $3000, for which plans have been 
prepared by John Helmers, 135 Summit Avenue, West Ho- 
boken, N. J., architect. 


The Public Service Corporation, Terminal Building, 
Newark, N. J., has purchased in the name of its subsidiary, 
the Holland Co., a two-story and basement building, 98 x 150 
ft.. at Coit and Twenty-first Streets, Irvington district, 
adjoining its present motor bus works at this location. 
The new structure will be equipped for repairs, maintenance 
and upkeep of motor buses, to be probably given over later 
to the manufacture of bus bodies. As in the case of the 
company’s present building here, the structure was acquired 
from the Day-Elder Motors Corporation, manufacturer of 
motor trucks, which has removed its plant to another site 
in this same section. 

Walter H. Samuels, 400 Belleville Avenue, Bloomfield, 
N. J., has had plans drawn for a one-story machine shop, 
36 x 50 ft FE. L. Pierson, 160 Bloomfield Avenue, is 
architect. 


The New York Storage Battery Co., 162 West Fifty- 
sixth Street, New York, has leased the building at 694 
Eleventh Avenue for a new plant and will take possession 
at an early date. 

The Telescope Cot Bed Co., Granville, N. Y., is inquiring 
for 6-in. iron pipe for a water line and also for a 24-in. 
automatic knife grinder. 

W. F. Wittel & Co., 590 Lyons Avenue, Irvington, N. J., 
recently organized, will manufacture wire fencing. It is 
planning to install several wire fence weaving machines 
and Mr. Wittel expects that it will be necessary to erect 
a concrete building in the near future. 

A. K. Mosely, Franklin Street, S. W., Troy, N. Y., has 
plans for the construction of a two-story automobile service, 
repair and garage building, 59 x 120 ft., estimated to cost 
$60.000 with equipment. 

Traveling cranes, hoisting and electric power equipment, 
industrial trucks and other equipment will be installed at 
the new freight terminal to be constructed by the Dollar 
Freight Terminal Co., 11 Moore Street, New York, at 
Hunts Point, estimated to cost $2,800,000. Stone & Webster, 
Inc., 120 Broadway, is architect and engineer. Richard 
Dollar is president. 

The Board of Education, New Rochelle, N. Y., plans 
the installation of manual training equipment in the pro- 
posed two-story high school to be erected on Center Avenue, 
estimated to cost $800,000, for which Starrett & Van Vleck, 
8 West Fortieth Street, New York, are architects. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 11. 

ERMIT has been taken out by the Philadelphia Electric 
P Co., Tenth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, for its 
steam-operated electric generating plant on the Delaware 
River, near Erie Avenue, totaling 600 x 930 ft. Stone & 
Webster, Inc., 147 Milk Street, Boston, is engineer and 
contractor. The Philadelphia company is also projecting 
plans for a hydroelectric generating station on the Susque- 
hanna River, near Conowingo, Md., with ultimate capacity 
of 500,000 hp 

The Union Tank Car Co., 21 East Fortieth Street, New 
York, will begin the construction of a one-story car repair 
and maintenance shop at Penrose Avenue and Gallows Lane, 
estimated to cost $130,000 with equipment. The Hughes, 
Foulkrod Co., Commonwealth Building, is the general con- 
tractor. 
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The Board of Education, City Hall, Philadelphia, will 
install manual training departments in several new schools 
for which plans are under way, including two senior high 
schools, four and five ‘stories, at Lancaster Avenue and Fifty- 
ninth Street, and at Nineteenth Street and Hunting Park 
Avenue, respectively, estimated to cost $1,750,000 each; and 
one proposed junior high school adjoining the senior high 
school to be erected at Nineteenth Street and Hunting 
Park Avenue, estimated to cost $1,000,000. Work will begin 
in the fall. 


The Columbia Steel Equipment Co., 152 North Eleventh 
Street, Philadelphia, will soon begin work on its proposed 
plant at Third and Wingohocking Streets, estimated to cost 
$50,000, for which bids on general contract recently were 
asked by J. Frank Clark, 23 South Sixteenth Street, archi- 
tect. 


The Calcos Steel & Iron Co., Weightman Building, Phila- 
delphia, has inquiries out for about 150 tons of steel shaft- 
ing, 4 in. diameter and larger, 8 ft. and longer. 


The Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa., is 
completing plans for its proposed electric generating plant 
on the Susquehanna River, near Sunbury, Pa., to cost in 
excess of $5,000,000 including transmission lines, ete. 

The Auto Appliance Co., Allentown, Pa., specializing in 
ignition equipment, etce., will operate a repair and service 
shop at its new works at 123-29 North Ninth Street, re- 
placing the plant previously operated at 11 North Tenth 
Street, with larger increased floor space. 

Fire, Aug. 1, destroyed a portion of the plant of the Jones 
Foundry Co., Watsontown, Pa., manufacturer of iron and 
steel castings, and that of the Watsontown Wood Products 
Co., on neighboring site, with combined loss in excess of 
$100,000 including equipment. Both companies are consider- 
ing plans for rebuilding. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa., has 
plans under way for a new steam-operated electric power 
plant at its Cambria Works, Johnstown, Pa., estimated to 
cost $200,000. <A. T. Kellar is company engineer in charge. 


The Randolph Coal Co., Pottsville, Pa., recently organized, 
has acquired the local plant and property of the Schuylkill 
Valley Coal Co. at a public sale. The new owner plans ex- 
pansion and the installation of additional equipment. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the two- 
story and basement high school to be erected at Duryea, Pa., 
estimated to cost $250,000, for which plans are being drawn 
by Frank J. Miller, Brooks Building, Scranton, Pa., architect. 

The Benton Wagon Works, Benton, Pa., has arranged for 
converting its plant for the manufacture of automobile bodies 
and will give the entire works over to this line of production, 
discontinuing wagon-building. 


The Van Sciver Corporation, Morrisville, Pa., has ac- 
quired the local sand and gravel plants of the Curtis & Hill 
Co. and plans the installation of digging, conveying, loading 
and other equipment. 


The Sorco Mfg. Co., Scranton, Pa., recently incorporated, 
will manufacture automatic refrigerating machines. It is 
in the market for cold drawn steel tanks, seamless steel 
tubing and automatic control accessories. Operations are 
under way at the plant of the Hall-Borchert Mfg. Co. Stuart 
Otto heads the company. 


The Board of Education, 121-23 Chestnut Street, Har- 
risburg, Pa., plans the installation of manual training equip- 
ment in the proposed two-story and basement senior high 
school to be erected in the Allison Hill section, estimated 
to cost $500,000. Lapley & Hornbostel, Ebner Building, are 
architects. 


St. Louis 
Str. Louis, Aug. 11. 
HE Roxana Petroleum Corporation, Arcade Building, 
Tm Louis, contemplates the construction of a new lubri- 
cating oil plant at Roxana, near Wood River, Ill, to be 
operated in conjunction with its present oil refinery. Thomas 
F.. Lydon is president. 


The American Foundry Co., Hot Springs, Ark., recently 
organized, has plans for the establishment of a local foundry 
for the production of cast iron pipe and other iron castings, 
to cost $50,000. W. F. Fullington is president, and T. M. 
Fullington, vice-president and general manager. 


The Board of Education, Webster Groves, Mo., plans the 
installation of manual training equipment at its proposed 
two-story high school estimated to cost $160,000, for which 
bids are being taken on a general contract. William B. 
Ittner, Board of Education Building, St. Louis, is architect. 


The Oklahoma Pipe Line Co., Ada, Okla., has acquired 
about 40 acres near Francis, Okla., a portion of the site to 
be used for the construction of a pumping plant in connec- 
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The Crane Market 


EW new inquiries for cranes have appeared in the 

past week. A number that have been in the market 
for several weeks are still pending with action ex- 
pected at any time. The Long Island Railroad. Jamaica. 
N. Y., is understood to have closed on its four 
electric overhead Western crane 
builder. Among current inquiries is one from the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co., New York, for two 10-ton 
electric overhead traveling cranes for Baltimore The 
Southern Railway, Washington, which has been an 
purchaser of cranes for several months, is understood to 
have closed on the overhead cranes for the Birmingham 
shops with the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co Still pending 
are the cranes to be installed in the company’s shops at 
Atlanta, Ga., Spartanburg, S. C., and Knoxville, Tenn 

July sales of locomotive cranes by members of the Loco- 


» 
20-ton 


cranes with a Central 


active 


motive Crane Manufacturers’ Association aggregated 36 per 
cent of capacity, or one per cent more than during June 
July was the first month for some time in which there had 
The Columbian Hardware Co., 
Cleveland, has awarded contract for construction of a ware 


not been a decrease in sales. 


house for which a 10-ton and 5-ton electric traveling crane 
will be required. The Park Drop Forge Co., 
having constructed a warehouse for which a 3-ton electr 


Cleveland, is 


crane will be required 

The crane market in the Chicago district is quiet 
good business is pending and it had been expected that a 
portion of it would be closed by this time, but the pros- 


Some 


tion with a proposed pipe line from the Cromwell and 
Wewoka fields to this section, estimated to cost $300,000 

H. A. Drake, Reliance Building, Kansas City, Mo., archi 
tect, has plans for the construction of a two-story and base- 
ment automobile service, repair and garage building at 811-13 


Main Street, estimated to cost $45,000 


The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, is having plans drawn by 
Ellis Charles & Co., Orpheum Building, Wichita, Kan., archi- 
tects, for the erection of a one-story assembling and service 
works at Tonkawa, Okla., 100 x 130 ft., estimated to cost 
$45,000. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Kan., has awarded a general contract to F. M 
Son, Tenth and Van Buren Streets, for a one-story shop at 
its local repair works, for sand-blasting and other service 
estimated to cost $45,000 with equipment. 


tailway Co., Topeka, 


Spencer & 


Chicago 


CuicaGco, Aug. 11 


EW inquiries for machine tools represent only 
N a moderate volume of business. A fair 
turnover in used equipment has been done with 
inquiries continuing attractive. The Santa Fe 
railroad is expected to close within a week or so 
on a part of its revised list It has purchased 
one 36-in. x 36-in. x 12-ft. planer and has three 
tools of this kind still included on its large list. 
The Great Northern is inquiring for a car wheel 
18-in. lathe, bolt 44-in 


boring and turning mill. A Denver concern is 
a 


borer, an cutter, and a 


inquiring for a 2%-ft. plain radial drill, two 17-in 


Hartness turret chucking lathes, motor driven 
two 18-in. x 8-ft. 
one No. 2 
deep 


type automatic screw machine for bar stock up 


manufacturing engine lathes, 


motor driven; Bryant or equivalent 


semi-automatic hole grinder; one Gridley 
to 5-in. in diameter and 15-in. in length; one bolt 


threading machine and two sensitive drill presses 


The Chicago Board of Education is still working on its 
large lathe list for the High School, 
which is expected to be closed within a week or 10 days. 
The list for the Nicholas-Senn high school will be out 
within a few days, according to present plans 


Crane Technical 


Additional light equipment is called for in a new list 
for the Sabin, Phillips, Parker, Herzl, and Harper junior 
high schools and includes five Chicago cornice brakes, gage 
16, 4 ft.-\% in. long, five forming rolls, 1%-in. x 20-in.; 
five bar folding machines, 20% in.; five squaring shears; 
five Holdale revolving machines, standard; and 10 burring 
machines with standards. Excluding the first named, all the 
tools are to be of the Peck, Stow & Wilcox type, unless other- 





pective purchasers them steel manufacturers, still 
are withholding orders The American Spiral Co., Chi- 
cago, has purchased a 5-ton, 3-motor electric traveling crane 
The Universal Portland Cement Co. is expected to close the 
latter part of the present week for three bucket handling 
cranes. 

@he Copper Cliff Co 421 I. W. Hellman Building, Los 
Angeles, is in the market for two used 5-ton, 57 to 60 ft 
span, electric cranes and a 5 to 10-ton 8-wheel locomotive 


imong 


crane, 

Among recent purchasers are 

Edison Electric Illuminating Co., Boston, a 25-ton, 54-ft. 
span overhead traveling crane from an Bastern builder. 

Aberthaw Co., 714-ton, 44-ft. span, 3-motor 
crane for the Smith & Winchester Foundry, South Windham, 
Conn., from the Northern Engineering Works 

Trenton Malleable Iron Co., Trenton, N. J., a 5-ton, 31- 
ft. 6-in. span, single | beam crane ftom the Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist Co 

Monighan Machine Co., Chicago, a 15-ton, 60-ft 
motor, overhead traveling crane from the Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Crane & Mfg. Co 


Boston, a 


span, 4- 


Faitoute Iron & Steel Co., Newark, N. J., four 5-ton hand 
power trolleys, three 5-ton and one 3-ton chain blocks for 
the United States Metals & Refining Co., Chrome, N. J., 
from the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 


following are to be furnished without 
unless otherwise stated, five tools are 
involved in each item: Turning machines; wiring machines; 
setting down machines (Niagara); elbow edging machines; 
beading machines; crimping and binding machines; vises; 
30 bull dog type gas Groover gas furnaces 
(small size) ring and circular shears; Sampson punches ; 
Moore’s double seaming machines; rotary slitting shears; 
and five each of the following: Gutter beaders, %-in. rod; 
bench plates, hollow mandrel stakes; solid mandrel stakes ; 
conductor stakes blowhorn stakes; bevel edge square 
coppersmith stakes with horn; candle mold stakes 
stakes (Niagara); common creasing 
double seaming stakes; bottom 
with four heads; round 


wise noted The 
regular standards 


furnaces ; 


stakes; 
(Niagara): 
stakes; stakes ; 
stakes; stakes 
head stakes; and 10 hatchet stakes. 


square 
needle casé 
double seaming 
The Butler Railway Supply Co., Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago, recently incorporated, will manufacture Perry side 
other supplies for steam railroads. It 
plant and will not purchase machinery. 
president; E. A. Woodman, 
secretary-treasurer. 


bearings and 
will not build a 
The officers are C. J 
vice-president; and O. S 


Curry 
Flath 
The Machinery & Equipment Corporation of America, 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, has been organized to 
buy all kinds of machinery and equipment and kindred 
products and to’engage in construction work, including the 
buying and wrecking of large plants and other undertakings 
of a similar character The officers are Walter S. Hodg- 
man, president; George C. Marsh, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; Pauli L. Mann, treasurer, and Joe G. Mann, 
secretary. Mr. Hodgman for many years was connected 
with the Western Electric Supply & Machinery Co. Mr. 
Marsh for many years was associated with manufacturing 
machinery, one of the or- 
ganizers of the Morris Capron Mfg. Co., and later was 
president of the Machinery Sales Co. Paul L. Mann is 
president of the Consolidated Wire & Associated Corpora- 
Mann is treasurer of the latter corporation 


and selling of construction 


tion and Joe G 


The Red Cab & Motor Co., 53 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Charles F. Heinig Co., same 
address, is having plans drawn by the Carnegie Co., 189 
West Madison Street, architect, for a one and two-story 
ind basement service, repair and garage building, 160 x 200 
ft., estimated to cost $100,000 


operated by the 


The Nebraska Gas & Blectric Co., Lincoln, Neb., plans 
the construction of a number of automatic power sub- 
stations in connection with a new transmission line from 
Lincoln to Plattsmouth, Neb. The entire project will involve 
$500,000. 


The Board of Public Works, Chicago, J. Ericson, 402 
City Hall, engineer, will soon ask bids for two steam turbine 
centrifugal pumps, each with 70,000,000 gal. per day ca- 
pacity, and equipment, for the South Central 
Park and Springfield pumping stations. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Co., 139 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago, has plans for an addition 


accessory) 
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to its engine house and shops at Cedar Rapids, 


estimated to cost $30,000. 

The City Council, 
steam-operated electric 
service, with cost estimated at $375,000 
Wood & Weber, Denver, Colo., are engineers. 


plans for a 
auxiliary 
$475,000. 

The City Council, Centralia, Ill, has 
for extensions and improvements in the 
works, to include the installation of three 
pumping units, two of 3,000,000 gal. per day capacity, and 
one of 5,000,000 gal. per day. jreeley & Hans@®n, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, are engineers, 


plans under way 


Pearse, 


New England 


Boston, Aug. 11. 


7 first half of August shows 
ment in machine tool business. 


ing feature of the market is an inquiry for more 


little 
The outstand- 


improve- 


than 100 tools, new and used, from the Salisbury 


Axle Co., Jamestown, N. Y., automobile axles 
expansion. No 
New 
plants, collectively, are 
1924. 

Mass., 


to capacity on an 


and hubs, in anticipation of plant 


time limit has been set on purchases. 
tool 


new low 


Eng- 


land machine operat- 


of the 
metal-saw 


ing at a record for One 


brightest Springfield, 


spots is a 
plant which is operating close 


order for machines received from the 
Middle West 

Small increased 
market is not active. Yale & 


quoted at 20, 10 


recently 
tools are in demand, but the 
Towne spur geared 
heretofore 


blocks, and 7% per 


cent discount, are now 30 and 20 per cent dis- 
count Small tool and hoist prices otherwise 
remain unchanged. 

Considerable interest is being shown in the machine 


tool exhibit at New Haven, Conn., Sept. 15-18. It is con- 
servatively estimated that 90 per cent of the superintendents 
of New England’s leading metal-working plants have signi- 
fied intentions of attending. 

The J. J. Harrigan Coal Co., Beverly, Mass., will erect 
a 3500-ton coal storage plant on Jefferson Avenue, Salem, 
to cost $50,000 including conveying equipment. 

John I. Paulding, Inc., New Bedford, Mass., electric 

contemplates the erection of a two-story, 30 x 50 
ft. addition. The architect has not been selected. 
A Street, South Boston, grindstones, 
contract for a two-story, 50 x 150 ft. plant 
Bridgeton, Somerville, Mass. Clifford & Roe- 
Tremont Street, Boston, are the engineers, 


supplies, 


Lombard Co., 236 
has awarded 
near Welling 
blat, 101 

Motors, etc., are required for a 
addition to be built by the Standard Box Co., 28 Gerrish 
Avenue, Chelsea, Mass., bids for which are being taken. 
S. S. Eisenberg, 46 Cornhill, Boston, is the architect. 

The Thomson Electric Welding Co., 161 Pleasant Street, 
Lynn, Mass., is having plans prepared for a one-story fac- 
tory to approximately 6000 sq. ft. of manufacturing 
space. H. M. Haven and A. T. Hopkins, 11 Beacon Street, 
Boston, are the engineers 


four-story, 50 x 100 ft. 


have 


Foundations are being laid for a two-story addition to 
the plant of the Baldwin Refrigerator Co., Burlington, Vt., 
60 x 360 ft., with one-story power house. A general con- 
tract has been awarded to the Kieslick Construction Co., 176 
College Street. 

The Simonds Saw & Steel Co., North Street, Fitchburg, 
Mass., will build a three-story and basement addition, 50 x 
150 ft., estimated to $50,000. John O. DeWolf, 45 
Bromfield Street, Boston, is engineer in charge. 

The Trumbull-Vanderpoel Electric Mfg. Co., 
Conn., has awarded a general contract to the 
Building Co, 182 Church Street, Torrington, 
two-story addition, estimated to $45,000 
ment. 

Fire, Aug. 6, destroyed a portion of the 
building works and machine shop at the 
zer’s Boat Works, Eastport, Me., with 
$25,000. It is planned to rebuild. 

The Central Maine Power Co., Augusta, Me., is disposing 
of a bond issue of $1,550,000, a portion of the proceeds to 
be used for extensions and improvements in 
and system. 


The Thomson Electric Welding Co., Cincinnati, has pre- 
liminary plans for the establishment of a new plant at Lynn, 
Mass., where an experimental works is now being operated. 
Negotiations are said to be under way for the acquisition 


cost 


Bantam, 
Torrington 
Conn., -for a 
cost with equip- 
general boat- 
of the Balt- 
estimated at 


plant 


loss 


power plants 
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Iowa, 
A. F. Hawk is company architect. 
Colorado Springs, Colo., has tentative 
generating plant for 
and 


municipal water- 
steam turbine 
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of the former factory of the Campbell Blectric Co., Stuart 


Street, Lynn. The present business in Cincinnati will be 
removed to the new location. 
The Board of Directors, Camp School, New Britain, 


Conn., has awarded a general contract to the Standard Con- 
struction Co., New Haven, Conn., for a two-story steam 
power house, 32 x 46 ft. 


Detroit 
DeTrRoIT, Aug. 11. 
IDS will be received by the Flint Malleable Castings Co., 
Dayton Building, Flint, Mich., until Aug. 29 for the con- 
struction of its one-story foundry, 140 x 380 ft., for which 
plans have been prepared by Wright & Nice, Kearsley and 
Smith Streets, architects. John Barringer is manager. 

The Owosso Casket Co., Owosso, Mich., is remodeling a 
two-story factory, 32 x 120 ft., in the vicinity of its present 
plant, for the manufacture of metallic caskets, developing a 
new department of the business. Fred B. Woodard is presi- 
dent. 


The Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich., is contem- 
plating the erection of a new mill in the vieinity of Glenfield, 
Pa., to cost $100,000 with machinery, work to begin next 
year. E. C. Rauch is president. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the three- 
story Burton junior high school to be erected at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., estimated to cost $775,000, for which plans are 
being prepared by H. H. Turner, Michigan Trust Building, 


architect. W. W. Bradfield, same building, is mechanical 
engineer. 
The Dam Creek Lumber Co., Detroit, is considering the 


erection of a one-story mill and power house in the vicinity 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., estimated to cost $55,000 with 
equipment. 

The Calumet & Hecla Co., Calumet, Mich., has work in 
progress on a fuel recrushing unit at its smelting plant, to 
include the installation of grinding, crushing and other 
machinery. 

The Herndon Fruit Co., 123 North East Street, Lansing, 
Mich., has plans under way for a new four-story cold storage 
plant, 85 x 200 ft., estimated to cost $55,000, for which it 
is expected to ask bids on a general contract at an early 
date. The Warren M. Holmes-Powers Co., Tussing Building, 
is architect. Harry Herndon is president. 


The Metzgar Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., manufacturer of 
automobile wheels, has plans under way for extensions and 
the installation of additional machinery to more than double 
the present capacity. The company specializes in wood 
wheels for motor trucks and proposes to develop an output 
of about 850 wheels per day. Leroy Metzgar is president 
and general manager, and S. E. Osgood, secretary. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
two-story and basement high school to be erected at Big 
Rapids, Mich., estimated to cost $215,000, for which bids have 
been asked on a general contract. Frank Forster, Lyman 
Building, Muskegon, Mich., is architect. 


Buffalo 
BUFFALO, Aug. 11. 


HE New York Central Railroad, Grand Central Terminal, 
"Mow York, has plans for a complete electrification of its 
yards at Selkirk, N. Y., for which considerable machinery 
and equipment will be required. The plans include 110 steel 
towers, each 150 ft. high. F. H. Hardin is chief engineer. 


George W. Haxton & Son, Oakfield, N. Y., operating a 
garage and service station, are in the market for a motor- 
driven air compressor, complete with auxiliary equipment. 


The Water and Light Commission, Salamanca, N. Y., has 
engaged George R. Newell, Inc., Rochester, engineer, to pre- 
pare plans for a new water reservoir, which with machinery 
and pumping equipment will cost $80,000. 


The Pratt & Letchworth Co., 189 Tonawanda Street, 
Buffalo, will erect a one-story addition, 32 x 77 ft., esti- 
mated to cost $40,000. 


The Common Council, St. Johnsville, N. Y., plans the 
installation of electric-operated pumping equipment in con- 
nection with extensions in its waterworks, estimated to cost 
$170,000. 


The Borough Commission, Warner, N. Y., plans the in- 
stallation of a pumping station in connection with a pro- 
posed pressure water system, for which it will soon ask bids, 
estimated to cost $25,000. 


Peter Drago, 500 Central Park, Rochester, N. Y., archi- 
has plans for a two-story automobile service, 


tect, repair 
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and garage building, 67 x 125 ft. at 155 State Street, to 
cost $42,000. 


The Board of Village Trustees, Fredonia, N. Y., plans the 
installation of pumping machinery in connection with exten- 
sions and improvements in the municipal waterworks, for 
which bonds for $69,000 have been authorized. 

The Binghamton Light, Heat & Power Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y., has acquired the municipal electric power plant at 
Newark Valley, Tioga County, N. Y., and will consolidate 
with its system. Extensions are planned in this section, with 
the installation of additional equipment. 


The Board of Education, Waverly. N. Y., is considering 
the installation of manual training equipment at the proposed 
high school addition estimated to cost $160,000, for which 
plans will soon be authorized, 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 11. 


HE Board of Works, Marion, Ind., is securing preliminary 

estimates of cost for a municipal electric light and power 
plant and proposes to proceed with detailed plans in the neat 
future. 


The Middle West Utilities Co., Chicago, has secured a 
controlling interest in the Indiana Hydro-Electric Co., In- 
dianapolis, operating a hydroelectric generating station at 
Norway. The purchasing company plans the early develop- 
ment of water power properties of the Indiana company and 
will proceed with the construction of the proposed hydro- 


electric generating plant on the Tippecanoe River, near 


Monticello, Ind., estimated to cost $2,000,000. The Middle 
West company is disposing of a stock issue of $970,000 
Martin J. Insull is president. 

The Board of School Trustees, Wakarusa, Ind., plans the 
installation of manual training equipment in the proposed 
one and two-story high school, estimated to cost $125,000 
Griffith & Goodrich, 211 East Berry Street, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
are architects. 

The Board of School Trustees, Evansville, Ind., will soon 
begin the construction of a one-story vocational shop at the 
teitz high school, to be equipped primarily as a machine 
shop for instruction in automobile repair work. Charles I. 
Troutman is architect. 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Co., Big Four System, Cincinnati, has awarded a general 
contract to the Walsh Construction Co., 19 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, for a one-story battery works at Beech 
Grove, Ind., estimated to cost $30,000 with equipment. 

Traveling cranes, loading and conveying machinery, fac- 
tory trucks and other equipment will be installed in the 
proposed terminal warehouse to be constructed by the Na 
tional Terminals Corporation, Indianapolis, at St. Louis, to 
cost $5,000,000. William J. Hogan is president, and Norman 
E. Metzger, vice-president and secretary. 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Aug. 11. 


] gerry tains. buying has been light the past 
week, scattered orders only being booked. 
Prospects for the future, however, are brighter, 
judging from reports to manufacturers from all 
sections of the country. It is expected that rail- 
road buying will be resumed this‘fall on a large 
seale and agricultural implement manufacturers, 
who have practically been a negligible factor in 
the market, are expected to purchase equipment 
to bring shops up to date. Some replacement busi- 
ness from automobile manufacturers is developing, 
and orders for a number of tools have been re- 
ceived. The market, however, is dull, and not 
much improvement is expected before September. 


The Wellston Mfg. Co., Wellston, Ohio, has begun the 
erection of an addition to its foundry to take care of 
increasing business. Some new equipment will be installed. 
I. P. Warden is president. 

Plans are being considered by the Signal Mountain 
Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., for a third unit 
at its mill, estimated to cost $500,000 with machinery. 

The Mariemont Co., Mariemont, Ohio, will take bids 
until Aug. 26 for a central power house and steam plant, 
estimated to cost $350,000 with equipment. G. Mirick, 
1 Baker Court, Cincinnati, is general manager in charge. 
French & Hubbard, 210 South Street, Boston, are equipment 
engineers. 
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The Hermitage Portland Cement Co., 174 Third Avenue, 
Nashville, Tenn., is contemplating an addition to its plant, 
including the installation of an additional kiln and acces- 
sory equipment, estimated to cost $275,000. R. T. Miller is 
general manager. 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
Co., Big Four System, Big Four Building, Cincinnati, has 
awarded a general contract to the Walsh Construction Co., 
19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, for the erection of an 
addition to its engine house and shops at Sharonville, Ohio, 
estimated to cost $90,000. H. Baldwin is chief engineer. 

The Winchester Waterworks, Co., Inc., 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, W. Wheeler, president and engineer, operating at 
Winchester, Ky., has plans for a one-story power house 
and pumping station near Winchester, estimated to cost 
$60,000. 

The Board of Education, Salineville, Ohio, plans the 
installation of manual training equipment at the proposed 
high school, estimated to cost $200,000. J. K. Griffen, 
St. Clairsville, Ohio, is architect. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Aug. 11. 


HE past week has brought no material im- 

provement in machine tool business. There is 
a very definite tendency toward delay on the part 
of those having big projects in progress in the 
matter of closing against the tools wanted, and 
pickup business is light. The National Tube Co. 
is yet to buy the metal-working machinery for its 
Gary tube mill and other important business pend- 
ing includes tools for the machine shop of the 
Homestead works, Carnegie Steel Co., a list for 
the Universal Portland Cement Co., Universal, 
Pa., the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. require- 
ments for its Indiana Harbor plant, tools for the 
Sharon and East Pittsburgh works of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. and those for the 
Wilmerding plant of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co. 


The Nationa! Tube Co. has ordered 10 motors for driv- 
ing the 14-in. and 16-in. continuous skelp mills at Gary, 
Ind., from the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., while the West 
inghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. will furnish the alternating 
current switchboard, the Pittsburgh Electrical & Machine 
Works the direct current switchboard and the General BPlec- 
tric Co. a 1500-kw. motor generator set. Pinion and mill 
housings order has gone to the Wheeling Mould & 
Foundry Co. 

A preferred stock issue of $2,063,000 is being sold by 
the West Penn Power Co., West Penn Building, Pittsburgh, 
a portion of the proceeds to be used for extensions and 
improvements. The company has work under way on ad- 
ditions to its generating plants to increase the present 
capacity by 70,000 kw. A. M. Lynn is president. 

The Williams Gauge Co., 543 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
has filed plans for a one-story machine’ shop, to cost ap- 
proximately $30,000 with equipment. A general contract 
was let recently to the Austin Co. 

The Superior Pocahontas Coal Co., Davy, W. Va., is 
reported to be planning to rebuild its three main buildings, 
destroyed by fire July 29, with loss estimated at $150,000 
including equipment. 

The Guyan Machine Shops, Logan, W. Va., machinery 
dealer, has inquiries out for a wheel press, arranged for 
motor drive, from 200 to 300 tons capacity. 

The Pennsylvania-Ohio Power & Light Co., Sharon, Pa., 
and Youngstown, Ohio, has made application to issue bonds 
for $19,000,000 and $2,700,000, a portion of the proceeds 
to be used for extensions and improvements in power plants 
and system. 

The Clarksburg Big Vein Coal Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., 
is reported to be planning to rebuild the tipple at its 
Whiteman mine, destroyed by fire Aug. 7. An official esti- 
mate of loss has not been announced. 


Ovens, power equipment, conveying machinery and other 
mechanical equipment will be installed in the four-story 
plant, 100 x 140 ft., to be erected by the P. H. Butler Co., 
Seventeenth and Pike Streets, Pittsburgh, estimated to cost 
$200,000, for which plans are being drawn by the Hunting- 
Davis Co., Century Building. E. M. Jenkins is president. 

Bids will be received by the United States Engineer, 
Pittsburgh, until Aug. 18, for two vertical belt-driven duplex 
air compressors, circular 56; also for two 48 x 108 in. 
vertical fire tube boilers, circular 55. 
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Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Aug. 11. 
HE machinery market shows a little improve- 
ment over last month. Sentiment is better and 
single tool orders and inquiries have increased 
slightly. A Detroit manufacturer placed 13 auto- 
matic screw machines through a Cleveland dealer 
and an inquiry came from an Ohio plant for 10 


presses of a special type and tool room equipment. 
A recently organized Tennessee company has taken 
quotations on 30 to 40 and 
The White Motor Co., 
figuring on four lathes and two grinding machines 
The Hudson 
placed 


metal wood- working 


machines. Cleveland, is 


for an experimental department. 
Motor 
lathes 

The 


automobile 


Car Co. during the week two turret 


with a Cleveland manufacturer. 


outlook for Detroit 


fall is not 


large business from 
manufacturers 
The 


a buying program 


during the 


very promising. Studebaker Corporation, 


which had in prospect involving 


considerable machinery for manufacturing new 


car models, has advised the trade that this equip- 


ment will not be bought 
The Town Council, St. Marys, Ohio, has taken bids for 
in addition to its light and water plant. One 350-gal. per 


min. deep well pump and one min. centrifugal 


will be installed. 


1000-gal. per 
force pump 
A manual training department will be included in a high 
school to be built at Dillonvale, Jefferson County, Ohio. 
Cc. J. Thompson is president of the Board of Education. 
The village of Newton Falls, Trumbull County, Ohio, is 
iaving plans prepared for additions to its waterworks plant, 
involving an expenditure of $40,000. 


estimated Equipment 


equired will include deep well and high service pumps. 

The Novelty Lamp & Shade Co., 2490 East Twenty-sec- 
ond Street, Cleveland, is taking bids for additions to its 
factory and boiler room, with an estimated cost of $30,000. 
It will be two stories and basement, 81 x 62 ft. George 
\. Bishop, 1457 East Eighty-sixth Street, is the architect. 

Moses Helper, National City Bank Building, Cleveland, 
will erect a two-story factory, 50 x 88 ft. 

The Board of Trustees, Ohio State University, Columbus, 


Ohio, will take bids Sept. 2 for a 


building, 120 x 190 ft. 


four-story engineering 


experimental 

A manual training 
of the buildings to be 
University School, 


department will be 
erected for the 
Cleveland, 


provided in one 
new plant of the 
contract for which will be 


placed shortly 


The town of Wadsworth, Medina County, Ohio, will take 
bids Aug. 23 for the electrification of its waterworks and 
ice plant Equipment required will five motors and 
five pumps R. E Davis & Building, Cleve 
land s the engineer 


include 
Garvin, Farley 


consulting 


Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Aug. 11 
ENTATIVE plans are being considered by the Daniels’s 
"i auaaaenaie Iron & Wire Corporation, 1739 Cotton Avenue, 
Birmingham, manufacturer of fire window 


and other ornamental iron products, for extensions 
installation of additional machinery. W. H. Daniel 


escapes, guards 
and the 
is head. 
The Kirby Lumber Co., Call, Tex., will begin the erection 
one-story mill, estimated to cost $100,000 including 
machinery. It is purposed to install electric-operated equip- 
ment. The Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., Lufkin, Tex., 
has received a contract for a portion of the work. Head 


ot a 


quarters are in the Commercial National Bank Building, 
Houston, Tex. 
The Southern Mfg. Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., has acquired 


property at Bessemer, Ala., and plans the construction of 
a new plant for the manufacture of general millwork special- 
ties. It is also purposed to install a department later for 
the production of tool handles, spokes and other turned wood 
products. The present business at Tuscaloosa will be re- 
moved to the new location. 


The Knox Process Corporation, Texas City, Tex., now 
building a local gasoline refinery to operate under a special 
electrical process, with cost approximating $500,000, has 
preliminary plans for the construction of another unit, to 
cost a like amount, and will probably begin work in the fall. 
Later four more units will be built. The company is capi- 
talized at $3,000,000. 

The Gulf Refining Co., Fort Worth, Tex., is considering 
plans for an addition to its oil and gasoline refineries and 
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the installation of additional machinery, estimated to cost 
$450,000. H. J. Kelley is company engineer. 

W. M. Smith & Co., Birmingham, machinery dealers, have 
inquiries out for a rail straightener. 

The Bessemer Ice & Coal Co., Bessemer, Ala., has pur- 
chased property at Nineteenth Street and Fifteenth Avenue 
and is contemplating the erection of a new ice-manufacturing 
plant estimated to cost $40,000. 

H. C. Couch, Pine Bluff, Ark., and associates have plans 
under way for an electric light and power plant at Sterling- 
ton, La., to cost $2,500,000 with equipment. Plans include 
the erection of high tension transmission lines within a radius 
of 100 miles. The plant will be operated by natural gas, 


The Keye-Repsher Ice Mfg. Co., Meridian, Miss., is plan- 
ning the construction of a new one-story ice-manufactur- 
ing plant, estimated to cost $100,000 with machinery. 

The Plant City Brick Co., Plant City, Fla., operated by 
Ritter & Setzer, will build a power house at its proposed 
branch manufacturing and distributing plant at Seffner, 
Fla., to cost approximately $50,000. 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKER, Aug. 11. 


ENTIMENT concerning machine-tool trade in 
S the fall and winter has undergone a decided 
change for the better, 
remains dull and featureless. Inquiry 


improved, but is still dragging. There is no real 
demand and sales consist almost entirely of single 


although immediate busi- 


ness has 


items. Appointment of David M. Averill as gen- 
eral manager and E. E. Gunn as chief engineer 
Ajax Motors Co., Racine, Wis., is of interest to 


the industry because it forecasts the early retool- 
ing of the old Mitchell automobile works, 
were stripped of all equipment before the sale to 


which 


Charles W. Nash of Kenosha, who is the principal 
in the Ajax corporation, 
The 
turer of 


ors’ 


new 


Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, manufac- 
electric traveling cranes, machine tools, contract- 
equipment, etc., has placed in operation its new steel 
foundry, the former plant of the Hercules Steel Casting Co., 
acquired from the receiver last spring. This enables the 
concern to produce virtually its entire supply of castings, 
excepting for gasoline engines, which are purchased com- 
plete. The Hercules foundry, on Robinson Avenue, is 
equipped with a 5-ton electric furnace. The main works are 
at Thirty-eighth and National Avenues, in West Milwaukee. 
A. G. Hendricks is vice-president and general manager. 

The Board of Public Works, Kenosha, Wis., will 
bids after Aug. 15 for a municipal garage and service sta- 


ask 


tion, 60 x 160 ft. A small list of miscellaneous tools will 
be purchased later. 

The Appleton, Wis., Auto Exchange, 892 College Ave- 
nue, will erect a two-story garage and service building, 


50 x 100 ft., designed by Edwin A. Wettengel, local architect. 
The cost is estimated at $40,000 complete. The owners are 
Higinbotham & Reitzner. 

The West Allis Board of Education has let the general 
contract to the Immel Construction Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., 
for a $100,000 addition to the high school, which will be 
used mainly for industrial training. Equipment needs are 
not yet scheduled. Robert A. Messmer & Brother, 221 Grand 
Avenue, Milwaukee, are the architects. 

The George A. Falk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by George A. 
Falk, 2024 Brown Street; Joseph Fuszka, and J. S. Wilde, 
to manufacture machinery, mechanical appliances, toys and 
novelties and other specialties. No plans have been made 
for production as yet, but these are under consideration. 


Charles Hess, 803 Third Street, Milwaukee, has engaged 


Henry G. Lotter, architect, 427 Milwaukee Street, local, to 
design a garage with complete service and repair depart- 
ment, 50 x 95 ft., one story and part basement. It will 


cost $28,000. 


South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORB, Aug. 11. 
Corporation, 149 Broadway, New 
York, has acquired 6 acres at Hagerstown, Md., as a 
site for a new plant. The initial works will be one story, 
65 x 300 ft., equipped as a steel fabricating plant, with 
estimated cost of $80,000 including equipment. 


The American Oil Co., American Building, Baltimore, has 


HE Tidewater Steel 


\ 
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tentative plans for a one and two-story oil storage and dis- 
tributing plant at Wilmington, Del., to cost $75,000 with 
equipment. Louis Blaustein is president. 


The Southern Wire & Iron Works, Atlanta, Ga., is de- 
sirous of getting in touch with manufacturers of steel tubing 
with view to purchase of material. 


The Thomasville Iron Works, Inc., Thomasville, Ga., has 
inquiries out for an electric furnace for the production of 
electric steel castings of large size. 

The Savannah Electric & Power Co., Savannah, Ga., is 
arranging for an increase in capital from $4,800,000 to 
$5,300,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for exten- 
sions and improvements. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co., Richmond, Va., is 
reported to have preliminary plans for new locomotive and 
car repair shops near the city, with power house, estimated to 
cost $2,000,000 with machinery. A portion of the works, it 
is stated, will be equipped for the assembling of locomotive 
parts. The plant will give employment to approximately 
2000 operatives. 

The Standard Oil Co., Baltimore, Md., has taken title to 
property at Elkton, Md., as a site for the construction of a 
new storage and distributing plant; a wharf will be built 
at Welch Point, in this same vicinity, and a pipe line con- 
structed to the new plant. The entire project is estimated to 
cost close to $85,000. 

Bowling H. Jones, 913 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga., and 
associates, are organizing a company to construct and oper- 
ate a multi-story automobile service, repair and garage 
building estimated to cost $750,000 with equipment. De- 
tailed plans will be prepared at an early date. 


The R. S. Armstrong & Brother Co., Atlanta, Ga., ma- 
chinery dealer, has inquiries out for one 75-hp. and one 
40-hp. motor, slip ring type, three phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volts 


The Board of Education, Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
authorized the installation of manual training departments 
in the Waughtown and Kimberly Park schools, for which bids 
will be asked soon on general contracts. 

The Merchants’ Fertilizer & Phosphate Co., 
S. C., is reported to be planning to rebuild the portion of its 
local plant recently destroyed by fire with loss estimated at 
$130,000 including equipment. 

C. C. Coddington, Inc., 432 West Trade Street, Charlotte, 
N. C., local representative for the Buick automobile, has 
preliminary plans for a five-story service, repair and garage 
building estimated to cost $900,000 with equipment. Albert 
Kahn, 1000 Marquette Building, Detroit, is architect. 

The Southern Railway has awarded contract to the 
Foundation Co., New York, for new locomotive repair shops 
at Atlanta, Ga., the main building to be 300 x 325 ft. Facili- 
ties will be provided for two 200-ton electric traveling and 
several smaller cranes. The new shops will require addi- 
tional boiler capacity in the power plant and this work is 
included in the contract of the Foundation Co. Construction 
will start in about three weeks. 


The Hartsville Mfg. Co., Hartsville, S. C., has been organ- 
ized to manufacture plow stocks, fertilizer distributors and 
other farm implements. It occupies the plant of the Coker'’s 
Pedigreed Seed Co. and is in the market for castings, soft 
David R. Coker is president. 


Charleston, 


steel bars, etc. 





Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANcisco, Aug. 6. 
HE Basalt Rock Co., Napa, Cal., has construction in 


progress on a new Plant near the city, with grinding, 
pulverizing and other machinery, estimated to cost $150,000 
including equipment. 

The Board of Public Works, San Francisco, will take bids 
until Aug. 20 for a quantity of pipe for the Hetch Hetchy 
water project. The contract is estimated to involve $700,000 
for the material. 

The United States Indian Agent, Fort Hall, Idaho, will 
take bids until Aug. 27 for one upright power drill for ma- 
chine shop work, with automatic feed and lever feed. 


The City Council, El Centro, Cal., has plans for the in- 
stallation of an electrically-operated pumping plant, compris- 
ing two 1800-gal. per min. capacity units, with accessory 
equipment, estimated to cost $100,000. Cone & Harris, 606 
South Hill Street, Los Angeles, are consulting engineers. 

The City Council, Santa Barbara, Cal., is arranging a 
special election to vote bonds for $75,000, the proceeds to be 
used for the construction of a municipal hydroelectric power 


plant. 

The Potter Radiator Corporation, Los Angeles, recently 
formed by a merger of the Potter Radiator Co., 5946 Pasa- 
dena Avenue, and McCorkle Mfg. Co., 319 Twelfth Street, 
Oakland, Cal., to manufacture gas radiators, 


contemplates 
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the establishment of a new plant in the vicinity of San Diego, 
Cal., for a combination of former individual company manu- 
facture, estimated to cost $500,000 with equipment. 


The El Dorado Power Co., Channel and Sutter Streets, 
Stockton, Cal., operated by the Pacific States Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, is completing plans for a hydroelectric 
generating station on Silver Fork, a branch of the American 
River, with capacity of 24,100 hp., estimated to cost $3,650,- 
000, with power dam, steel tower transmission line, etc. 


Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machinery 
will be installed in the proposed two-story plant, 80 x 160 ft., 
to be erected by the Perfection Bread Co., Sacramento, Cal., 
estimated to cost $115,000. L. F. Starks, Ochsner Building, 
is architect. 


The Potter Radiator Corporation, 5954-56 Pasadena Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, organized with capital of $800,000 paid 
in, will manufacture a general line of heating appliances, 
radiators and furnaces. Plans are under way for building 
a factory in southern California and another unit in the 
South. The company will be in the market about Jan. 1 for 
machine tools, foundry equipment and supplies. T. J. Potter, 
president of the original company by the same name, is 
president of the new concern. 


The Copper Cliff Co., 421 I. W. Hellman Building, Los 
Angeles, is inquiring for used electric cranes and one 12-in 
rolling mill with pinions and pinion housings, four stands 
three high, and one stand two high, complete with bed plate 





Canada 


TorRONTO, Aug. 11. 

— there is a considerable volume of ma- 

chine tool buying in prospect, orders closed 
the past week almost entirely for one or 
two tools to Inquiries are coming 
in for equipment for new factories under construc- 
tion and buying for replacement purposes and 
plant additions is expected to increase within the 
next six weeks. Both dealers and builders are 
more optimistic with regard to the future. 

The automotive industry is buying for replace- 
ment purposes, with a good demand for tools for 
repair plants and garages, but practically no 
orders are coming forward for equipment for new 
plants for the production of motor cars, although 
some lists are 
Ford, Ont. 


were 
a customer. 


expected from the Ford company at 


A. Lavigne, Buckingham, market for 


equipment for an 


Que., is in the 
automobile repair shop. 


The Royal Machine Works, Buckingham, Que., is inte: 
ested in the purchase of tools and machinery for a machin 
shop. 

C. Bazinet, St. Isidore, Que., will purchase a post drill. 
stand, etc., for heavy duty. 

A. Vary, St. Remis, Que., will purchase tools for an 
automobile repair plant, including grinders, bench lathes, etc 

E. A. Ethier, 
for sawmill 

The Presto-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Ltd., 110 Elm Street, 
Toronto, manufacturer of automobile lighting systems, weld- 
ing machinery, etc., is building an addition to its plant. 
Wells & Gray are general contractors. 

The Kingston Shipbuilding Co., Kingston, Ont., a sub 
sidiary of the Collingwood Shipbuilding Co., is having plans 
prepared for the construction of a dry dock, 300 x 700 ft.. 
at a cost of $4,000,000. 


Dalkeith, Ont., is in the market for tools 


The Dominion Alloy Steel Co., Sarnia, Ont., will erect 
a steel rolling mill, 75 x 506 ft.; warehouse, 70 x 220 ft 
furnace building, 30 x 506 ft.; raw material building 
15 x 506 ft., and shearing building, 30 x 286 ft. Two 10-ton 
traveling 40-ton crane will be installed 
Contract for the structural steel has been awarded to the 
Sarnia Bridge Co 

The Dam Creek Lumber Co., 
templating the erection of a mill 
cost $50,000. 


The ratepayers of 


cranes and one 


Detroit, Mich., is con- 
at Sault Ste. Marie, to 


Hastings, Ont., carried a by-law 
July 31 to guarantee the bonds of the Hastings Metal 
Products, Ltd., to the extent of $15,000, and fixing the 
assessment on the land and buildings at $5,000 for a period 


of 10 years, in return for which the company will start 
work immediately on the erection of a manufacturing 
plant 

The Crown Mining Co., Ltd., Larder Lake, Ont, will 
build a new mill Charles A. Fox, mining engineer, io 


asking for prices on equipment and building material. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 


As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Bars, Shapes and Plates 


Bars: Per Lb. 
Refined iron bars, base price ..........++++00++d024C, | 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base ....6.75c. to 7.00c. | 
Soft steel bars, base price ..........00.000000 sdee4l, 

Se I I oo ns dhs Gaba vs Aeon 4.49¢. 

ee a ee eer 

Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x %4 
i i Se A. cg 5a kao else me ekiemee 3.34. 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x % in., 

RR. ca eteicc knee aad Ain eG ke oe ee 3.24. 
Steel plates, % in. and heavier .............ee08 3.34¢ 
Merchant Steel 

Per Lb. 

Tie, 56 - SAG Gs BO CU, 5 vcs d's Kawase enna 3.25c. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger). .3.50c. 

Toe-calk, % x % im. afd larger ....vcccccsceves 4.20c. 

Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.......... 7.00c. 

Open-hearth spring steel .............. 4.50c. to 7.00c. 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 

EE Ae ae ets oo awa ee bane 4.15c. 
eT LMP TTT ETT TT ee 4.65c. 

Standard tool steel, base price .............-+- 15.00c. 

er Oe. WEEE Viens kiceees cedblceskaeeeeeeel 18.00c. 

NN OO MUON voi sass kes a bh ieesicetxeaeae 23.00c. 

High-speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten ............ 70c. 

Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 

AOSD (ica rnke nese se bhes ve ek sake cea ckenee 3.89c., 

a Be... csc cshockadekesadadiaes «0 dalnie see 

cn ak ts inn i sca Sil as ARS WAS oh ka AAS a esa 

PRL Sides +06 bg we tae ee ie oe eee 4.09¢c. 


Box Annealed—Black 


Soft Steel 
C. R., One Pass 


Blued Stove 
Pipe Sheet 


Per Lb. Per Lb. 
et Se OO. 6 ie nccaawee &30ce: to 4450. jj 39 nwsss 
Nos. 22 and 24............4.45¢e. to 4.60c. 5.10c. 
ee 4.50c. to 4.65c. 5.15¢. 
err 4.60c. to 4.75c. 5.25ce. 
OL a epee £7ec:. te-490¢.  -§—«-— -- Kieu we 

Galvanized Per Lb 
ee Ee «Wn ccaeek Osean esse e eee 4.70c. to 4.85«¢ 
I a i a ka ae elle acl ee 4.85c. to 5.00c. 
ED ss uh ly i.e vein eae ».00c. to 5.15¢ 
I A TN a i oe rea ee mom 5.15¢e. to 5.30c. 
OS | EGP rertet ne ae ureter eer 5.30c. to 5.45c. 
I os od ate ll ee ae 5.60c. to 5.75c. 
Ns i ae eS le ae ae he i ane 6.10¢. to 6.25c 





*No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 
Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel Wraught Iron 


Black Galv Black Galvy. 
% in. Butt... —41 —24/ % in. Butt... —4 +19 
¥% in. Butt... —46 —32 | % in. Butt... —1) + 9 
1-3 in. Butt.. —48 —34 | 1-1% in. Butt. —14 + 6 
2%-6 in Lap. 44 —30 | 2 in. Lap.... — 5 +14 
7-8 in. Lap... —41 —11 | 2%-6 in. Lap. —9 + 9 
9-12 in. Lap.. —34 - 6 | 7-12 in. Lap... — 3 +16 


Bolts and Screws 
Machine bolts, cut thread, 
50 to 60 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 
40 to 40, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws, 50 and 10 to 65 per cent off list 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 
75, 20 and 10 per cent off list 
Steel Wire 
Base Price* on No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 


PE DAS: . 5s westnk hao shaeeeshaus ee 4.25c. to 4.50c. 
I GING oo. ii a's vce 0b Wa Daw eae 4.50c. to 4.75c. 
Galvanized annealed ................6.- 5.15c. to 5.40c. 
Coopmored SaG16 «ook occ bdscniscccue cus sssQhkeey S0-One 
Tinned soft BessOMer? .....5.00cssse0ce0 6§.15¢. to 6.40c. 





*Regular extras for lighter gage 








On a number of items the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE, under the general heading of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


ee DEG. BOE | is dc ae ve xsatee een 17 ec. to 18%e. 
Bligh DERRS WEEO. cc ccscccccccccsnsens 17%ec. to 18%. 
OGD WUE cc ncmade ctees ec stowsedenten 14%c. to 15%c, 
Brass tube, DTamed ......cccscccccces 25 c. to 26 c. 
Brave abs, WOGMIOGR. © o6.6:<0 0 seceeenes 21%4ec. to 22%c. 
Copper tube, seamless ...........04- 22%c. to 23%c. 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 20%c. to 20%c. per Ib. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 
over hot rolled. 


Tin Plates 

Bright Tin Coke—14 x 20 
ae. = Prime Seconds 
ca 80 lb. .$6.15 $5.90 
“an tae 90 Ib.. 6.30 6.05 
IC..$11.25 $8.85 ee, eee 
IX.. 12.85 10.85 IX.. 7.85 7.60 
IXX.. 14.40 12.55 Ixx.. 9.00 8.75 
IXZX.. 16.75 13.85 IXXX..10.35 10.10 


IXXXX.. 17.00 15.05 IXXXX. .11.35 11.10 


Terne Plates 
8 Ib. coating, 14 x 20 


MPT cnccc nccvice steams ecatee tee $7.00 to $8.00 
A: DI Sicha: ins bh dor CATR Ta a 7.25 to 8.25 
RA Fiskcwcrbeun <a keir kaveceree ee 8.25 to 8.75 
Pie OOe WOK es civkceccwNiene Upnwke Pair 9.00 to 10.00 
Tin 
OP RTE, OIE 0 cc tenia ses kusaner nae te% eee 55e. 
NE bce u kes cose abel Ge eee akeeeee 60c. to 65c. 
Copper 
RD AMMO 4 incase scnnepeeavisksaseeree eee 16 c. 
PO ONOTIUNS sien os vc Sac aecoekuaeoe tee eee 15%e. 
CREE 5. we ees 0150 eae oven sae eee 14%. 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
ramteres Gee noc ccecncs cccnckecctueheasaanel Tle. 
| Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........ 10%c. open 11%c. 
Lead and Solder* 
Aspasieam Pilg WOE... cisccssvcccsveceuwn 8%c. to 9%c. 
MN BORE occ a ccceccecetsocnaceseesneuween lle, to 12c. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed.............+.06- 38 ¢. 
De: EE n'y bcc dren kews 4 adew eka eae $5 ¢. 
MOOT SGNGET accion sened bs capeeinteeeoee 29 tec. 





_ *Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Dabbitt Metal 


DE: BEES, OR Pik <505 6500. 0aees eae 75e. to 90c. 

Commercial grade, per Ib..........+ssee¢ 35c. to 50c. 

Gree 2, OO TO. cicst eases cet eeete ene 25c. to 35c. 
Antimony 

AME cacrccveetdindaeavieatexeeee lle. to 11%%e. 


Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb..........36e. 
Old Metals 
The market continues to advance and demand is 
good. Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy Crecibie.s. o.ccsccesescscususmewns 11.50 
Commer, MONTE WONG: i's. pa00 00s ccs ss.ccuunipepaee eee 11.00 
Copper, 1mG DOCGOINS icc ciccee cuvege rein seune™ 9.50 
BpOSs, ORGY cc wcckce4 cae an 0ae cet pete 6.50 
BPOHR: THUG ccc cicekade de hes cece hie eee 5.50 
Heavy machine composition ............ee+ee088 8.50 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings.........ssesccceees 7.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings........- 7.79 
Laed, MOUS 6 oc0viae veces de ences see 6.75 
ERG. COB. occ cccncrdodtccdccs 6s4ne eee 5.25 
TERS. inves bavtor es eadnateks setae 3.50 
Cust alemniowt «.. <i. Fasc.« x vanw meds see eee ee 15.00 
Sheet GkemsiUM . ceived dickens terncenee ss Ce 15.00 
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